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JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 
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friday,  september  17,  1954 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

To  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency, 

ElPaso.Tex. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  9 :  30  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  notice,  in  room 
412,  United  States  Courthouse,  El  Paso,  Tex.,  Senator  William  Langer, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Judiciary,  presiding. 

Present :  Senator  Langer. 

Also  present:  Hon.  Morgan  Ford,  judge.  United  States  Court  of 
Customs ;  James  Bobo,  assistant  counsel ;  Harold  Strong,  social-service 
consultant,  and  Thomas  Sullivan,  investigator. 

Chairman  Langer.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  Bobo,  will  you  make  the  opening  statement. 

Mr.  Bobo.  As  you  know,  the  Senate  Subcommittee  To  Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency  has  been  holding  hearings  throughout  the 
country,  having  so  far  held  hearings  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Denver,  Colo. 

We  have  been  exploring  some  of  the  problems  that  might  be  causing 
the  increase  in  delinquency  that  we  have  been  having  around  the 
country. 

We  noticed  in  the  last  few  years  that  there  has  been  a  terrible  in- 
crease in  the  incidence  of  delinquency,  in  1953  some  40  percent  over 
1948. 

Our  purpose  is  not  to  come  into  a  place  in  the  sense  of  criticism  of 
the  local  officials.  We  are  trying  to  get  a  proper  perspective  of  what 
the  delinquency  might  be  in  every  section  of  the  country. 

We  are  also  interested  in  finding  levels  where  Federal  legislation 
might  be  enacted,  where  the  Federal  Government  might  help  the 
local  communities  and  States  to  fight  the  problems  of  delinquency. 

For  that  reason  we  are  in  El  Paso  this  morning,  to  inquire  into 
some  of  the  problems  you  are  confronted  with,  seeking  to  determine 
with  which  problems  the  Federal  Government  could  help  you. 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  for  the  subcommittee  to  be  here.  The  city  has 
been  most  cooperative ;  everyone  we  have  talked  to  has  shown  a  genuine 
interest  in  the  problems  of  delinquency. 

Chairman  Langer.  I  want  to  make  it  plain  it  is  no  reflection  on  any 
of  the  public  officials  here  that  we  are  here. 

Mr.  Bobo.  That  is  correct. 

We  had  hoped  this  morning  to  have  Mayor  Hervey  appear  first,  but 
I  think  we  all  know  the  reason  for  his  not  being  here,  as  he  is  out  of 
the  city. 
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We  first  would  like  to  call  the  cliief  of  police,  Mr.  John  Risiiiger. 

Chairman  Langer.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  you  are 
about  to  give  before  this  subcommittee  will  be  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Chief  RisiNGER.  I  do. 

Chairman  Langer.  I  want  to  say  at  the  outset  this  will  be  very,  very 
informal.  Anybody  can  ask  questions  who  wants  to,  including  the 
newspapermen. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  C.  RISINGER,  CHIEF  OF  POLICE,  EL  PASO,  TEX. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Will  you  give  us  your  name,  for  the  record  ? 

Chief  RisiNGER.  My  name  is  John  C.  Risinger,  chief  of  police  of  the 
city  of  El  Paso,  Tex. 

Mr.  BoBO.  You  have  been  chief  of  police  for  how  many  years  ? 

Chief  Risinger.  About  a  year. 

Mr.  Bono.  Your  police  experience  stems  back  to  when  ? 

Chief  Risinger.  Twenty-five  years. 

Mr.  BoBo.  A^Hiat  is  your  address  ? 

Chief  Risinger.  3720  Jackson  Avenue. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Chief,  do  you  have  any  statement  you  w'ould  like  to  make 
as  to  the  way  you  see  the  problems  of  delinquency  as  they  face  your 
police  department  ? 

Chief  Risinger.  Insofar  as  more  or  less  laying  a  foundation,  I  would 
like  to  say  this :  As  far  as  our  crime  rate  in  the  city  of  El  Paso,  it 
compares  possibly  favorably  with  the  national  crime  rate  and  with 
other  cities  in  about  our  population  bracket. 

About  the  only  thing  we  have  to  go  by,  as  far  as  the  percentage  of 
juveniles  or  teen-agers  involved  in  those  crimes  as  reported,  is  the  arrest 
rate  within  our  city. 

That  also  compares  favorably  in  many  instances  with  the  national 
rate,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  picture  in  many  instances  it  is  some- 
what higher  than  the  national  rate. 

I  am  referring  not  to  juveniles  as  we  term  them  in  this  particular 
State,  but  to  persons  under  the  age  of  21.  In  those  offenses  involving 
larceny  or  theft,  our  arrest  rate  in  proportion  to  the  total  arrests  is 
quite  a  bit  higher  than  the  national  rate  for  cities  of  our  size. 

Stating  briefly  our  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  that,  I  have  noticed 
throughout  the  years,  and  it  still  continues  so,  that  perhaps  half  of  our 
arrests  for  those  offenses  involve  aliens. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Involve  Mexican  nationals  coming  into  the  country  ? 

Chief  Risinger.  Yes,  which  I  think,  as  far  as  the  entire  picture,  is 
about  as  clear  as  you  can  get  unless  you  want  to  get  down  to  the  level 
of  individual  offenses. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Will  you  give  us  some  idea  as  to  the  type  of  offenses  that 
are  committed  by  these  aliens  ? 

Chief  Risinger.  For  example,  on  shoplifting  charges,  it  is  very 
seldom  that  a  shoplifting  case  is  brought  in  that  does  not  involve  an 
alien.  That  problem  is  rather  intense  in  El  Paso.  I  have  had  them 
estimated  at  around  10  percent. 

Mr.  BoBO.  That  is  10  percent  of  their  gross  sales  ? 

Chief  Risinger.  It  would  be  a  loss  to  them. 

Mr.  BoBO.  The  fact  that  El  Paso  sits  right  on  the  border  with  a  dry 
riverbed  and  Cordova  Island  extending  up,  increases  your  problem. 
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Chief  RisiNGER.  Yes,  sir ;  the  same  as  Fort  Bliss  increases  our  prob- 
lem because  many  of  the  people  involved  in  the  offenses  are  military 
personnel,  of  course. 

Mr.  BoBO.  There  is  easy  access  across  from  Juarez ;  these  children 
can  come  across  as  well  ? 

Chief  RisiNGER.  Yes,  sir ;  especially  during  dry  times. 

Mr.  BoBO.  You  say  the  majority  of  offenses  they  commit  would  be 
minor  thefts,  shoplifting,  and  so  forth. 

Chief  RisiNGER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Is  there  any  problem  of  marihuana  or  narcotics,  Chief, 
that  comes  to  your  attention  in  police  work  ? 

Chief  RisiNGER.  On  the  user's  level,  yes.  As  far  as  the  large  amount 
of  selling  within  the  city,  I  believe  that  would  compare  with  other 
cities. 

Most  of  that  is  bought,  or  a  large  percentage  of  that  we  will  say — I 
have  no  way  of  telling  exactly  how"  much — is  bought  in  Juarez. 

As  far  as  the  sale  of  narcotics  or  marihuana,  what  you  might  term 
as  major  dealers  in  those  things,  why,  we  don't  have  them  here  to 
my  knowledge ;  at  least  in  El  Paso,  for  this  reason. 

It  is  so  easy  to  go  over  across  the  river  and  do  the  buying  there  in 
smaller  quantity. 

Mr.  BoBO.  We  understand  that  south  of  El  Paso  a  great  portion  of 
it  is  disputed  terntory. 

Chief  RisiNGER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  BoBo.  The  population  there  is  made  up  of  mostly  Mexican 
Americans? 

Chief  RisiNGER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Does  that  particular  area  account  for  a  great  number  of 
offenses  among  juveniles  in  the  city? 

Chief  RisiNGER.  No;  I  think  a  great  number,  yes,  but  I  wouldn't 
say  it  is  too  much  out  of  proportion  with  other  sections  of  the  city. 

You  are  referring  to  what  we  usually  refer  to  as  the  slum  district,  I 
imagine. 

Mr.  Bono.  Yes. 

Chief  RisiNGER.  It  so  happens  I  worked  there  as  a  patrolman  for 
quite  a  number  of  years  and  I  know  that  as  well  as  anyone,  alleys  and 
streets  combined. 

In  certain  types  of  offenses,  yes,  they  are  higher  there  than  here. 

In  other  words,  your  assaults  and  your  thefts  in  that  area,  I 
wouldn't  say  are  as  high. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Would  you  define  the  boundaries  of  the  slum  district 
for  us,  or  that  particular  disputed  territory  ? 

Chief  RisiNGER.  That  territory  you  are  speaking  of  comes  through 
the  general  business  district  here  and  would  continue  on  out  toward 
Cordova  Island. 

In  other  words,  the  area  south  of  where  we  are  now,  to  the  border, 
roughly. 

Mr.  BoBo.  Would  you  have  any  idea  of  what  percentage  of  popula- 
tion of  El  Paso  resides  in  that  area? 

Chief  RisiNGER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Is  it  very  heavily  settled  ? 

Chief  RisiNGER.  Yes. 
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Mr.  BoBO.  There  has  been  some  problem  here  in  El  Paso  in  receiv- 
ing Federal  funds  for  improving  their  housing  due  to  the  dispute  on 
the  boundary. 

Chief  RisiNGER.  It  would  be.  Of  course,  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
that  at  first  hand. 

Mr.  BoBO.  El  Paso  in  some  sections  has  done  a  terrific  job  in  putting 
up  low-rent  housing  projects  for  people  in  regular  territory? 

Cliief  RisiNGEE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoRO.  In  those  areas,  in  the  public-housing  areas,  do  you  find 
much  delinquency  there,  or  would  you  say  it  is  about  even  with  the 
other  sections  of  the  city? 

Chief  RisiNGER.  Some  of  those  areas  are  on  the  border  of  the  dis- 
trict that  was  outlined  a  moment  ago. 

Of  course,  we  could  not  notice  too  much  difference  between  that 
particular  area,  the  Federal  housing  area,  and  the  adjacent  territory. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Chief,  do  you  have  a  juvenile  bureau,  as  such? 

Chief  RisiNGER.  We  have  a  detective  division.  We  have  in  that 
detective  division  tAvo  officers  assigned  primarily  to  juvenile  work, 
investigations,  and  corrections. 

Mr.  BoBO.  What  other  question  about  the  Mexican  national  juve- 
niles that  come  over;  what  disposition  do  you  have  to  make  of  those? 

Suppose  one  is  caught  shoplifting? 

Chief  RisiNGER.  We  handle  them  more  or  less  as  we  do  local  juve- 
niles, or  we  can  turn  them  over  to  local  authorities  for  deportation. 
In  minor  cases  that  is  all  that  is  done,  of  course. 

Chairman  Langer.  You  mean  to  say  you  do  not  punish  them ;  you 
just  deport  them? 

Chief  RisiNGER.  In  very  minor  cases,  I  said.  In  other  cases,  as  far 
as  the  police  are  concerned,  Ave  handle  them  the  same  as  local 
juveniles. 

Mr.  BoBo.  Do  you  have  many  instances  of  repeating,  picking  up 
the  same  individual  a  number  of  times? 

Chief  RisiN(;(  u.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Does  it  seem  to  aid  the  situation  any  to  prosecute  them? 
Do  you  have  any  facilities  for  detaining  them  or  sending  them  aAvay  to 
a  juvenile  home? 

Chief  RisiNGER.  That  is  the  State  responsibility,  of  course.  That  is 
carried  out  through  the  juvenile  courts  and  the  juvenile  officers. 

As  far  as  sending  them  away  or  deciding  on  the  disposition  of  those 
cases,  of  course  that  is  not  our  responsibility  as  police  officers. 

We  do  furnish  complete  reports  of  our  investigation  to  the  proper 
authorities,  and  they  can  decide  what  disposition  they  shall  make  of 
the  case. 

In  minor  instances  we  do  pass  on  to  Captain  Fuller,  making  it  avail- 
able to  the  proper  courts  and  all,  any  case  that  we  handle  involving 
juveniles. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Do  you  have,  as  such,  within  your  department,  a  chief  of 
narcotics  squad? 

Chief  RisiNGER.  Not  as  such,  no.  We  are  one  of  those  cities  that 
must,  by  reason  of  our  size,  limit  our  specialization;  in  other  Avords, 
our  specialized  efforts  in  certain  fields,  and  Ave  do  not  have  an  as- 
signed narcotics  squad  at  this  time.  We  handle  it  as  an  overall 
problem. 
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Mr.  BoBO.  That  is  handled  through  your  detective  bureau? 

Chief  RisiNGER.  Yes,  sir;  and  our  crime  i)revention  bureau. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Do  you  receive  cooperation  from  the  hiw-enforcement 
officers  as  far  as  narcotic  cases  are  concerned? 

Chief  RisiNGER.  It  depends  on  what  you  call  cooperation.  Our 
Federal  agencies  are  always  helpino-  us  in  any  way  they  can  in  those 
cases  coming  under  their  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  BoBo.  Do  you  have  any  figures  as  to  the  number  of  juveniles 
living  in  El  Paso  that  might  have  been  involved  in  either  marihuana 
or  narcotics  in  the  last  year  ? 

Chief  RisixGER.  Xo,  sir.  I  have  figures  as  to  the  percentage  of 
arrests  in  those  cases. 

Mr.  BoBo.  Could  we  have  those? 

Chief  KisiNGER.  In  narcotics  and  drugs,  this  past  year  33.7  percent 
of  our  total  arrests  involved  persons  under  21  years  of  age. 

Chairman  Laxger.  What  is  the  number? 

Cliief  RisiNGER.  The  number  was  27  for  this  past  year. 

For  1953  it  was  20. 

I  mean  this  past  year,  the  past  12  months.  In  the  calendar  year 
1953  there  were  20  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Bono.  I  believe  you  said.  Chief,  that  the  biggest  source  of  sup- 
ply for  both  marihuana  and  narcotics  would  be  Juarez;  they  could 
go  over  across  the  bridge  and  buy  it  and  come  back. 

Chief  RisiisTGER.  Yes.  I  don't  mean  there  are  no  pushers  in  El  Paso, 
but  from  our  experience  we  know  they  have  a  minor,  that  is,  a  small 
stock,  or  do  it  on  a  small  scale. 

Mr.  BoBO.  I  was  leading  into  my  next  question  here. 

Do  you  think  that  closing  of  the  border  to  minors  or  to  juveniles 
would  in  any  way  ease  the  police  burden  in  El  Paso  ? 

Chief  RisiXGER.  Involving  certain  offenses;  yes,  sir.  Involving 
others,  no. 

I  mean  perhaps  involving  the  offenses  of  possibly  the  use  of  nar- 
cotics, the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages,  and  prostitution,  perhaps  it 
would,  yes,  by  reason  again  of  our  large  military  population  here. 

Involving  other  offenses,  no — I  mean  your  larceny  and  theft  of- 
fenses— because  the  type  of  person  who  would  commit  those  offenses 
would  not  cross  the  bridge  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Do  you  find  in  some  of  the  juveniles  that  you  arrest  from 
this  side  that  are  American  citizens,  do  you  find  the  history  of  them 
having  gone  to  Juarez  with  the  open  atmosphere  of  that  town  causing 
them  to  come  back  to  this  side  and  be  delinquent  in  any  way? 

Chief  RisixGER.  The  offense  of  being  delinquent  and  drunkenness, 
or  under  the  influence  of  narcotics;  yes,  sir. 

Xow,  speaking  from  experience  again,  not  from  actual  figures,  a 
large  percentage  of  that  type  of  individual  who  would  commit  a 
burglary  or  perhaps  theft,  breaking  in  cars  and  so  forth,  a  large 
percentage  of  them  would  be  under  the  influence  of  either  liquor  or 
marihuana  at  the  time  they  commit  the  offense. 

We  say  they  don't  have  the  nerve  to  do  it  otherwise,  so  they  bolster 
their  courage  in  that  manner. 

Mr.  BoBo.  Would  you  attribute  any  of  the  thievery  downtown,  the 
shoplifting  or  the  robberies  and  so  forth,  to  the  fact  that  maybe  it  is 
an  addict  trying  to  get  money  to  purchase  narcotics? 
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Chief  RisiNOEK.  Not  sliopliftiiig,  no;  biu'<>laries,  yes,  and  perliaps 
theft  from  aiitos,  depending  again  on  the  type  of  otfense  that  was 
committed. 

For  a  Avliile  here  this  past  year  we  had  considerable  tronble  with 
assaults;  in  other  words,  rolling  drunks  as  they  come  back  over  the 
bridge,  by  that  type  of  individual,  but  by  increased  police  effort  that 
is  very  quiet  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Bono.  There  would  be  certain  problems  involved  in  that.  Aren't 
there  a  number  of  people  living  in  El  Paso  and  also  in  Juarez,  that 
have  dual  citizenship,  going  back  and  forth,  and  Americans  living  in 
Juarez  with  their  children,  coming  back  and  forth  ? 

Chief  RisiNGER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoBO.  That  would  probably  increase  the  problem  of  closing  the 
border  ? 

Chief  RisiNrxER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Do  you  have  any  other  ideas  along  that  line,  Chief,  (hat 
would  be  helpful  to  you  ? 

Chief  RisiNcER.  Of  course,  we  are  only  a  small  part  of  the  juvenile 
picture,  as  you  gentlemen  well  know.  No  police  agency  can  success- 
fully combat  juvenile  delinquency. 

I  have  often  thought  that  it  is  not  primarily  a  police  problem  be- 
cause we  all  know  that  delinquency,  juvenile  delinquency,  perhaps 
first  originates  in  the  home.    The  home  has  the  major  responsibility. 

We  know  that  juvenile  delinquency  comes  fi'om  subnormal  homes, 
homes  that  are  broken;  homes  in  wdiich  alcohol  is  used  to  excess; 
homes  in  which  the  mother  and  the  father  are  continually  bickering 
or  quarreling;  parents  which  do  not  take  their  children  to  Sunday 
school  or  church,  or  take  an  interest  in  their  school  life  or  in  their 
education. 

So,  in  my  opinion,  after  having  worked  with  the  problem  for  some 
25  years,  the  primary  responsibility  first,  last  and  always,  rests 
squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  i^arents. 

We  will  never  do  much  toward  combating  juvenile  delinquency  and 
the  alarming  increase  in  the  rate  until  we  adults  w-ake  up  to  our  re- 
sponsibilitie's  as  parents  and  start  functioning  in  the  right  manner. 

Mr.  BoBO.  I  think  you;-  police  department  has  probably  run  into 
that,  Chief,  in  having  to  enact  and  enforce  a  curfew  law,  have  they 
not? 

Chief  RisiNGER.  To  a  certain  extent,  yes.  We  have  found  that 
when  problems  of  juvenile  delinquency  get  out  of  hand  that  our  best 
method  of  control  or  combating  is  by  putting  pressure  on  the  parents 
more  than  on  the  juvenile. 

In  other  words,  by  simply  persisting  in  some  of  our  State  laws  in 
regard  to  contributing.  We  get  results  much  quicker  than  we  do 
trying  to  kick  that  child  around. 

Mr.  BoRO.  Do  curfew  violations  account  for  many  of  your  arrest 
figures,  as  far  as  juveniles  are  concerned  ? 

Chief  RisiNGER.  No,  because  we  try  to  use  commonsense  in  the  en- 
forcement of  curfew  violations.  It  has  helped  greatly  in  this  respect 
because  if  you  go  out  here  at  10  o'clock  at  night,  I  won't  say  there  are 
not  any  juveniles  on  the  street,  but  they  are  a  lot  more  easily  con- 
trolled, those  who  are  there,  by  reason  of  our  curfew  laws. 

It  has  not  tended  to  run  them  into  the  alleys  because  w^e  patrol  the 
alleys  the  same  as  we  do  the  outside  streets.    If  they  come  home  from 
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tlie  tlieater  or  cliiircli,  or  some  school  gathering,  we  do  not  bother 
them. 

Mr.  BoBO.  A  number  of  people  have  spoken  of  curfew  laws  that  it 
takes  them  off  the  streets  and  runs  them  into  the  alleys. 

Chief  RisiNGER.  We  patrol  the  alleys  more  so  than  we  do  the 
streets. 

Mr.  BoBO.  I  have  heard  that  in  Philadelphia,  also. 

Chief  RisiNGER.  Some  large  cities  are  against  curfew  laws.  Wliy, 
I  don't  know. 

Mr.  BoBo.  Do  the  thefts  of  automobiles  by  juveniles  cause  the  police 
department  a  great  amount  of  trouble  ? 

Chief  RisiNGER.  Our  theft  of  automobiles  is  somewhat  higher  here 
than  the  national  rate. 

Insofar  as  theft  of  automobiles  based  on  the  arrest  rate,  our  picture 
in  relation  to  the  national  picture  is  far  lower. 

In  other  words,  your  national  rate  is  69.3  percent  of  people  arrested 
for  the  offense  of  auto  thefts  are  under  the  age  of  21. 

In  1953,  45.8  percent  of  our  arrests  for  the  offense  of  auto  theft 
were  persons  uncter  the  age  of  21.  This  past  12  months  it  even  dropped 
lower  than  that,  to  40  ])ercent. 

Mr.  BoBo.  Does  the  fact  that  you  have  a  tremendous  transient  mil- 
itary personnel  add  to  that  problem  any? 

Chief  RisiNGER.  Only  from  the  joyriding  picture.  In  other  words, 
yes,  that,  of  course,  fluctuates.  Many  times  we  get  a  group  of  men  out 
at  the  post  and  we  will  have  trouble  with  joyriders,  taking  the  car 
for  a  ride,  use  it  for  1  evening  or  for  1  night. 

But  your  true  auto  theft,  it  would  add  very  little  to  the  picture. 

Mr.  BoBo.  Would  you  have  any  figures  that  would  show  how  much 
of  that  joyriding  and  auto  theft  was  caused  by  military  personnel 
and  how  much  by  civilian  pei'sonnel  ? 

Chief  RisiNGER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Is  there  any  gang  activity,  as  such,  in  El  Paso  ? 

Chief  RisiNGER.  Very  little,  if  any,  at  the  present  time.  Periodi- 
cally that  springs  up,  of  course.  But  there,  again,  by  using  our  con- 
tributing laws  against  the  parents,  we  have  been  able  to  bring  that  to 
a  sharp  halt  each  and  every  time  we  did  notice  any  gang  activities 
insofar  as  our  teen-agers  are  concerned. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Haven't  you  found  that  most  of  the  so-called  juvenile 
gangs  are  usually  just  street-corner  groups  ? 

Chief  RisiNGER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  BoBO.  And  they  are  not  organized  for  any  particular  effoi-t  of 
robbery  or  stealing  and  so  forth  ? 

Chief  RisiNGER.  The  so-called  "pachuco" — I  understand  you  are  sup- 
posed to  have  quite  an  expert  testify  along  that  phase — according 
to  their  line  of  thinking  a  "pachuco"  is  more  or  less  a  way  of  thinking 
or  mode  of  life  of  the  individual  rather  than  a  gang  activity. 

Mr.  BoBO.  It  has  been  a  problem  recently  in  the  Air  Force.  Lieu- 
tenant Wright  of  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  will  testify  in 
Los  Angeles  as  to  what  they  have  found  out  there. 

But  we  have  found  generally  that  the  so-called  juvenile  gangs  exist 
very  rarely. 

Chief  RisiNGER.  We  combat  them  through  our  loitering  laws. 
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In  other  words,  we  have  a  rather  strong  ordinance  on  loitering 
within  this  city  and  with  the  nse  and  enforcement  of  that  ordinance, 
it  is  not  too  difficult,  and  the  curfew  laws,  it  is  not  to  difficult  to  break 
up  the  so-called  street-corner  gang. 

Mr.  BoBO.  How  about  the  problem  of  runaway  children  from  out 
of  El  Paso  County,  or  out  of  the  city,  coming  from  other  States  and 
passing  through  ? 

Chief  RisiNGER.  We  have  never  experienced  any  particular  problem 
in  that  respect ;  no,  sir. 

Of  course,  I  don't  mean  we  don't  have  any,  because  periodically,  yes, 
we  do,  pick  up  any  runaways  passing  through  our  city.  We  turn 
those  over  to  the  juvenile  authorities  after  talking  with  the  child  and 
perhaps  wiring  or  telephoning  their  parents  and  getting  a  true  picture 
of  what  has  occurred. 

They,  I  believe,  handle  that  according  to  the  best  interest  of  the 
child  concerned. 

Mr.  BoBo.  We,  too,  are  interested  in  that  problem  because  that  is 
another  field  where  the  Federal  Government  might  help  relieve  the 
burden  of  States,  as  in  California,  where  so  many  runaways  pass 
through  their  borders. 

Normally  the  State  they  came  from  doesn't  have  the  money,  and  the 
parents  do  not  have  the  money,  and  the  State  where  they  are  caught 
does  not  have  the  money,  so  the  child  is  left  in  bad  circumstances. 

Chief  RisiNGER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Are  you  familiar  with  this  special  school  in  the  I^niver- 
sity  of  Southern  California  for  juvenile  officers? 

Chief  RisiNGER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BoBO.  I  think  they  have  a  school  over  there  that  they  have  set 
up  for  special  training  of  juvenile  officers. 

It  is  my  understanding  a  number  of  cities  are  using  the  facilities  of 
that  school. 

Chief  RisiNGER.  As  El  Paso  grows,  no  doubt  we  must  engage  more 
in  that  part  of  the  problem.  Strictly  on  a  policy  level,  our  prime  in- 
terest is  in  discussing  these  cases,  or,  as  the  cases  come  to  our  attention, 
to  pass  them  on  to  the  proper  authorities  for  their  disposition,  using 
our  officers  and  making  the  investigation  and  uncovering  whatever 
the  facts  might  be  there  and  presenting  them  to  the  probation  officers. 

They,  of  course,  with  their  personnel  also,  will  perhaps  go  further 
into  the  case,  bring  the  whole  picture  out,  and  make  a  decision  as  to 
what  might  be  best  in  that  particular  case. 

As  it  comes  to  the  point  where  the  city  grows  larger  and  we  as  a 
police  department  decide  that  it  is  time  for  us  to  enter  that  particular 
field,  why,  then,  certainly  we  would  want  to  have  more  capable  officers 
handle  that  problem. 

I  mean  by  that,  more  officers  who  are  better  trained  in  the  handling 
of  juveniles. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Chief,  there  is  one  question  which  I  think  Senator  Langer 
is  very  much  interested  in. 

The  city  of  El  Paso  dump,  as  I  understand  it,  is  on  Cordova  Island  ? 

Chief  RisiNGER.  It  is  in  that  vicinity,  right  over  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Hasn't  there  been  from  time  to  time  a  number  of  Mexican 
children  down  there  scavenging  the  city  dump  ? 

Chief  RisiNGER.  Hundreds  of  times ;  yes. 

Mr.  BoBO.  That  is  a  difficult  problem  to  control. 
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Chief  RisixGER.  That  problem  fluctuates  also,  Senator,  depending 
on  weather  conditions.  No  water  in  the  river.  All  they  have  to  do  la 
walk  across  on  sand,  so  they  come  across. 

During  normal  years  when  the  river  has  water  flowing  into  it,  it  is 
more  or  less  of  a  barrier  and  we  don't  have  so  much  trouble  in  that 
respect. 

I  understand  the  city  has  recently  decided  to  move  the  dump  back 
farther  away  from  that  in  order  to  combat  that  condition.  We  have 
made,  I  think,  two  drives  down  there  in  connection  and  in  cooperation 
with  the  Mexican  authorities,  and  pushing  them  back  across  the  river, 
of  course. 

It  is  a  health  problem,  and  when  large  numbers  of  them  come  over 
that  way,  why,  your  thieves  and  your  burglars  and  all,  will  find  it 
out  and  mix  with  them  and  float  farther  up  the  city. 

iMr.  BoBO.  There  is  rather  extreme  poverty  in  that  section,  too, 
among  those  people  ? 

Chief  R.ISINGER.  So  I  understand ;  yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Laxger.  How  long  have  you  lived  here,  Chief? 

Chief  RisiNGER.  I  have  lived  here  in  El  Paso  about  29  years. 

Mr.  BoBO.  What  was  your  background  before  you  became  chief  of 
police? 

Chief  RisiNGER.  I  had  been  on  the  police  department  about  24  years, 
coming  up  through  the  ranks,  first  as  patrolman,  traffic  division,  radio 
control  division,  lieutenant  of  police,  captain  of  traffic,  and  then  chief. 

Mr.  BoBO.  How  large  a  force  have  you  ? 

Chief  RisiNGER.  One  liundred  eighty-four  people  in  our  department 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  BoBO.  In  your  opinion  is  the  salary  sufficient  to  attract  good 
men? 

Chief  RisiNGER.  Our  ceiling  at  the  present  time  is  190  personnel  for 
the  department.  We  have  not  been  able  to  attract  enough  applicants 
to  fill  that  quota. 

Mr.  BoBO.  What  about  the  top  salary? 

Chief  RisiNGER.  The  top  salary  for  patrolman,  depending  on  his 
length  of  service,  can  go  up  as  high  as  $350  a  month.  It  starts  at  $270 
a  month. 

Mr.  BoBO.  What  is  your  appraisal  ?  Are  conditions  getting  better 
here,  or  worse,  as  far  as  juvenile  delinquency  is  concerned? 

Chief  RisiNGER.  In  some  respects  they  are  getting  better.  I  have 
tried  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  our  juvenile  officers  and  our  investi- 
gators in  regard  to  the  drug  and  narcotic  conditions  in  El  Paso  and  the 
majority  of  those,  many  of  their  opinions  are  that  it  has  become  some- 
what quieter  since  the  World  War  II  years. 

Chairman  Langer.  How  many  ladies  have  you  on  your  force? 

Chief  RisiNGER.  Two;  that  is,  two  commissioned  members.  We 
have  any  number  of  clerks,  but  two  regular  policewomen. 

Chairman  Langer.  I  was  interested  in  your  analysis.  Is  there  any 
objection  if  I  put  that  in  the  record? 

Chief  RisiNGER.  Not  at  all,  sir. 

Chairman  Langer.  We  will  mark  that  "Exhibit  No.  1"  and  insert  it 
in  the  record. 

(The  document  referred  to  was  marked  "Exhibit  No.  1,-'  and  reads 
as  follows :) 
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Exhibit  No.  1 
Persons  arrested  under  21  years  of  age 


Classification  of  offenses 


1954  arrests 

1953  arrests 

Number 

Percent- 

Number 

Percent- 

of arrests 

age 

of  arrests 

age 

0 

0 

4 

44.4 

2 

66.6 

2 

33.3 

8 

40.0 

9 

30.0 

34 

50.7 

30 

42.8 

31 

32.8 

27 

23.5 

188 

64.6 

143 

53.5 

270 

43.6 

270 

38.8 

32 

40.0 

49 

45.8 

48 

11.1 

GO 

12.9 

7 

18.4 

9 

32.1 

4 

10.5 

3 

6.9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

39.4 

10 

25.6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

47.0 

12 

44.4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 

33.7 

20 

20.2 

18 

32.7 

0 

0 

577 

14.1 

568 

15.1 

873 

55.9 

573 

47.8 

299 

29.4 

249 

27.6 

14 

28.5 

26 

19.4 

17 

5.5 

21 

5.9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

465 

22.7 

140 

20.7 

2,937 

26.8 

2,225 

24.6 

National 
percent- 


Murder  and  noimegligent  manslaughter 

Manslaughter  by  negligence 

Rape 

Kobbery 

Aggravated  assault 

Burglary — breaking  or  entering 

Larceny — theft  (except  auto  theft) 

Auto  theft 

Other  assaults 

Forgery  and  counterfeiting 

Embezzlement  and  fraud 

Stolen  property;  buying,  receiving,  possessing 

Weapons;  carrying,  possessing,  etc 

Prostitution  and  commercialized  vice 

Se.x  offenses  (except  rape  and  prostitution) 

Oflenses  against  family  and  children 

Narcotic  drug  laws 

Liquor  laws 

Drunkenness 

Disorderly  conduct 

Vagrancy 

Gambling 

Driving  while  intoxicated 

Suspicion 

All  others  (except  traffic) 

Total 


11.0 

14.4 
87.7 
36.3 
13.3 
63.2 
51.1 
69.3 
12.2 
16.5 
12.8 
36.5 
22.2 
10.7 
24.1 
11.2 
16.4 
22.8 

2.8 
17.2 
11.8 

3.5 

3.6 

0 
31.2 
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Chairman  Langer.  In  connection  with  yonr  vagrancy,  are  those 
figures  for  juveniles  alone,  or  for  everyone  concerned? 

Mr.  RisiNGER.  Those  figures  ai'e  for  teen-agers,  peoj^le  under  21, 

Of  course,  as  far  as  the  juvenile,  as  defined  by  the  laws  of  the  State, 
there  is  no  such  charge  of  vagrancy,  so  any  figures  on  that  would 
be  17  to  20. 

Chairman  Langer.  How  do  you  describe  a  vagrant? 

Mr.  RisiNGER.  There  are  about  sixty-some-odd  descriptions  under 
the  State  law,  of  a  vagrant.  The  usual  conception  of  a  vagrant  is 
one  who  has  no  gainful  occupation. 

Chairman  Langer.  No  money,  no  means  of  support  ? 

Mr.  RisiNGER.  Money  does  not  enter  into  it  so  much  under  our 
State  laws. 

Chairman  LangeI?.  How  do  your  State  laws  define  a  vagrant? 

Mr.  RisiNGER.  I  say  there  are  about  60  different  descriptions  of  a 
vagrant  under  our  State  laws. 

Chairman  Langer.  Sixty  ? 

Mr.  RisiNGER.  Yes;  a  hitchhiker  is  a  vagrant  under  our  State  laws. 

A  person  who  makes  a  living  habitually  from  gambling,  or  prostitu- 
tion, or  any  other  device,  is  described  as  a  vagrant. 

A  person  who  is  a  common  bum ;  in  other  words,  your  moodier  is 
described  as  a  vagrant,  and  so  on  down  the  line. 

There  are  any  number  of  descriptions  which  would  come  under  the 
classification  of  vagrancy. 

These  figures  that  we  have  here  would  not  involve  any  juveniles 
or  other  people  under  IT,  but  would  only  include  those  figures  of 
arrest  from  17  through  20.  That  represents  the  percentage  of  that 
age  against  the  total  arrests  for  vagrancy,  which,  as  you  see  there,  is 
a  little  over  a  fourth. 
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Cliainiiaii  Langek.  Do  you  enforce  all  laws,  whether  city,  State,  or 
Federal  'I 

Mr.  RisiNGER.  We  enforce  all  of  the  laws  and  ordinances,  Senator, 
regardless  of  whether  it  is  a  city  ordinance  or  State  law,  or  Federal 
law.  That  is,  if  it  comes  ordinavily  under  the  classification  of  an 
offense  that  would  be  enforced  by  a  police  department. 

Chairman  Langer.  Have  you  had  the  actual  cooperation  of  all  the 
Federal  authorities  ? 

Mr.  RisixGER.  Yes — I  believe  I  answered  that  a  moment  ago — 
and  those  laws  which  come  under  their  jurisdiction,  yes,  they  are 
very  happy  to  cooperate  with  us  when  we  run  into  those  laws,  or  a 
violation  comes  to  our  attention.  We  get  every  cooperation  by  the 
Federal  authorities. 

C'hairman  Lan(;er.  Have  you  any  suggestions  at  all  for  new  legisla- 
tion, or  for  the  enforcement  of  present  legislation,  federally  speaking? 

Mr.  RisiNGER.  That  would  be  difficult.  I  have  no  suggestion  as 
far  as  legislation  is  concerned. 

You  mean  aimed  at  the  juvenile  delinquency  problem.  Senator? 

Cli airman  Langer.  Yes. 

Mr.  RisiNGER.  That  would  be  only  those  offenses  involving  Federal 
laws,  of  course. 

Chairman  Langer.  What  about  your  divorces  ?  Are  they  on  the  in- 
crease or  decrease  here? 

Mr.  Risi>;(;er.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Chairman  Langer.  Thank  you  very  much.  Chief. 

Mr.  IvisiNGVR.  You  are  more  than  welcome,  sir. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Mr.  Robert  O'Brien. 

Chairman  Langer.  I  think  I  will  swear  all  of  the  witnesses  at  once. 

If  you  will  all  rise. 

Do  you  solemnly  swear  that  the  testimony  you  are  about  to  give 
before  this  subcommittee  in  the  pending  matter,  w^ill  be  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  1  do. 

Mr.  Fl?:ishman.  I  do. 

Mr.  GivENs.  I  do. 

Mr.  Neeley.  I  do. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do. 

Mr.  Slutes.  I  do. 

Captain  Fuller.  I  do. 

Mr.  Ponce.  I  do. 

Mr.  Hicks.  I  do. 

Mr.  Matthews.  I  do. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do. 

Mr.  Clayton.  I  do 

Mrs.  Barry.  I  do 

Judge  Frazer.  I  do. 

Mr.  Vandenhew^vel.  I  do. 

Mr.  Polk.  I  do. 

Dr.  Reynolds.  I  do. 

Mr.  Armendariz.  I  do. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  ROBERT  S.  O'BRIEN,  AGENT,  FEDERAL  BUREAU 

OF  NARCOTICS 

Chairman  Langer.  Proceed. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Will  you  state  your  name  and  identify  yourself,  your 
address,  your  position,  and  your  experience  and  background  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  My  name  is  Robert  S.  O'Brien.  I  am  a  Federal  nar- 
cotic agent,  4810  Chesterfield  Street,  El  Paso,  Tex. 

I  have  been  stationed  here  approximately  9  years. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Prior  to  that  time,  how  long  were  you  with  the  Narcotic 
Bureau  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Two  years. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Eleven  years  altogether? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Will  you  describe  the  area  wherein  your  office  is  respon- 
sible for  the  enforcement  of  narcotic  laws  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  This  office  covers  the  16  counties  that  comprise  west 
Texas. 

Mr.  BoBO.  That  is  mostly  border  counties  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  A  large  percentage.  Well,  there  are  about  four  coun- 
ties that  are  on  the  border. 

Mr.  Bobo.  About  what  length  of  the  border  would  you  say  that 
covers  ?    You  cover  from  El  Paso  to  what  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  El  Paso  to  Sanderson, 

Mr.  BoBO.  Do  you  have  any  figures  as  to  the  number  of  arrests  and 
convictions  for  violation  of  the  narcotic  laws  that  you  have  made  since 
January  of  1954? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  During  1954,  this  office  was  responsible  for  the  appre- 
hension of  10  narcotic  violators  and  the  reason  that  this  number  is 
rather  small  is  that  during  the  previous  years  we  have  had  consistent 
heavy  sentences  here  in  this  district  in  both  the  Federal  and  State 
courts  and  in  1953  we  had  on  several  occasions  where  10-year  sentences 
were  meted  out  and  in  the  year  previous  we  had  1  case  where  a  3  times 
convicted  law  violator  received  a  life  sentence. 

This  had  a  marked  deterrent  effect  on  the  peddling  of  narcotics  in 
the  El  Paso  area. 

During  this  last  year  our- seizures  have  been  very  small  because  in  the 
three  cases  they  were  diversion  cases. 

Mr.  Bobo.  What  do  you  mean  by  diversion  cases  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Narcotics  diverted  from  legitimate  channels.  There 
were  no  seizures  in  them,  although  in  one  case  there  was  a  gallon  of 
solution  of  demarol,  which  is  a  synthetic  narcotic,  involved. 

Of  the  others  the  amounts  seized  were  very  small. 

There  was  1  case  where  2  addicts,  a  man  and  wife,  were  arrested 
in  possession  of  7  ampoules  of  morphine  solution. 

However,  in  the  previous  year  we  were  able  to  bring  in  an  under- 
cover narcotic  agent  and  we  were  able  to  buy  21  pounds  of  marihuana. 

Prior  to  that  we  brought  in  4  or  5  agents  in  this  area  and  we  were 
successful  in  buying  about  10  pounds  of  opium  for  approximately 
$4,500. 

Mr.  BoBO.  That  is  the  regular  raw  smoking  opium  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  The  raw  opium;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoBO.  You  are  in  this  office  by  yourself  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Yes,  sir ;  this  is  a  one-man  post  of  duty. 
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Mr.  BoBO.  When  you  need  additional  help,  you  call  on  your  bureau 
for  additional  help  to  make  a  case? 

Mr.  O'Bkikx.  Yes ;  we  either  bring  in  our  own  agents  or  rely  on  the 
cooperation  of  the  other  enforcement  officers  in  this  area. 

Mr.  BoBO.  I  think  you  have  found  that  the  cooperation  of  the  other 
enforcement  officers  has  been  excellent  here  ? 

Mr.  O'Briex.  It  has. 

Mr.  Bobo.  In  your  opinion,  Mr.  O'Brien,  would  you  say  that  the 
enactment  of  the  Boggs  Act,  requiring  mandatory  sentences,  has  been 
helpful  in  helping  the  enforcement  agencies  to  control  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  It  definitely  has  in  this  area,  because  with  the  sub- 
stantial sentences  that  they  receive  in  the  Federal  court,  either  as 
first  offenders  or  under  the  Boggs  Act,  it  has  had  a  definite  deterrent 
effect  on  the  number  of  peddlers  in  the  city  and  the  number  of  them 
that  have  stayed  here  in  the  past  few  years. 

Mr.  Bobo.  Is  there  any  recommendation  or  suggestion  that  you 
could  make  to  the  courts  ? 

Suppose  a  17-year-old  boy  should  be  found  by  you  to  be  in  posses- 
sion of  10  marihuana  cigarettes;  under  the  Boggs  Act,  he  would  be 
required  to  serve  2  years ;  is  that  not  right  ? 

Say  this  is  his  first  offense. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  That  is  correct;  but  if  he  was  17  years  old,  we  would 
refer  him  to  the  county  juvenile  authorities  for  prosecution. 

Mr.  Bobo.  Let  us  raise  him  up  to  18  and  put  him  in  an  adult 
classification. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Two  years  is  mandatory.  There  might  be  some 
factors  that  would  enter  into  that  as  to  whether  he  had  the  narcotics 
for  his  personal  use  or  for  sale. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Your  work  involves  dealing  with  local  peddlers  of 
narcotics? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Yes,  sir ;  it  does. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Have  you  any  record  as  to  the  number  of  arrests  you 
might  have  made  of  them  in  the  past  year  ? 

Mr.  OT^RiEN.  In  the  past  year  we  have  only  had — I  don't  believe 
we  have  had  any  peddlers,  any  sales  cases,  in  the  last  year. 

Prior  to  that,  when  I  first  came — was  transferred  back  into  this 
area  in  1951 — it  was  a  common  thing  to  have  narcotic  transactions 
right  here  in  the  center  of  town.  Central  Plaza. 

There  were  addicts  that  were  obtaining  narcotics  from  physicians 
and  were  peddling  them  up  here  in  the  park. 

In  fact,  at  one  time  we  had  23  under  actual  surveillance  here  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  police  department. 

Of  that  group,  we  were  successful  in  convicting  12  of  the  addicts 
and  the  doctor,  and  made  a  collateral  case  of  another  addict  here  who 
was  peddling  in  fairly  large  quantities. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Your  work  also  involves  dealing  with  physicians  that 
might  be  trafficking  in  legitimate  narcotics  and  diverting  to  illegiti- 
mate sources  or  channels. 

Mr.  0'I>RiEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bor.o.  Do  you  find  much  of  that? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Not  very  much  now. 

Mr.  Bobo.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Juarez  area,  Mr.  O'Brien? 
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Mr.  O'Brien.  I  am  not  very  well  informed  on  it  because  the  diver- 
sion from  Juarez,  the  primary  felony  in  the  case  like  that  is  a  smug- 
gling angle  and  that  is  talcen  care  of  by  the  Bureau  of  Customs. 

Mr.  Bono.  I  was  just  wondering  if  there  were  so-called  physicians 
or  nurses  over  there  coming  under  the  category  of,  I  think  they  call 
themselves,  injection  specialists,  where  an  addict  can  go  over  the 
border  and  get  his  shot  and  come  back  to  this  side. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  I  know^  there  are  places  that  hold  shooting  galleries 
for  the  addicts  and  they  can  go  over  and  purchase  a  shot. 

Chairman  Langer.  Can  you  get  the  actual  cooperation  of  the  au- 
thorities in  Juarez? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Would  you  say  that  narcotics,  meaning  heroin,  demarol, 
morphine,  as  well  as  marihuana,  would  you  say  there  they  are  easily 
obtainable  in  this  area? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  No,  they  are  not.  Our  investigations  showed  that 
they  are  not  easily  obtained.  That  is  in  anything  but  very  small 
amounts. 

Mr.  BoBo.  Would  most  of  your  work  be  carried  on  through  the  use 
of  informants? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Yes.  We  use  informants  and  undercover  agents. 
We  have  our  own  agents  that  we  bring  in  from  other  sections  who  act 
as  undercover  buyers. 

Mr.  BoBO.  The  usual  mode  of  operandi  is  that  you  would  ])ay  them 
for  a  certain  amount  of  information,  or  whatever  tips  they  gave  you, 
for  picking  up  peddlers  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  They  AYOuld  either  be  paid  on  a  per  diem  basis,  or 
regard  basis. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Do  you  find  that  your  budget  for  tliis  {particular  area  is 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  all  your  informers  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  It  has  been  up  to  now ;  yes. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Would  you  have  any  estimate  as  to  the  amount  of  money 
spent  for  informants  and  so  foi-th  in  the  last  year  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  No,  sir;  I  would  not. 

Mr.  BoBO.  I  believe  that  is  all  the  questions  I  have,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Chairman  LAN(iKR.  Do  you  find  many  juveniles  using  narcotics? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Not  very  many ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  BoBo.  What  percentage  would  you  estimate? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Senator,  the  juveniles  that  are  generally  picked  up 
have  probably  a  cigarette  or  two  on  their  person.  They  use  them ;  it 
is  for  their  own  personal  use,  and  cases  like  that  are  handled  at  a 
police  level.  They  charge  them  with  ])ossession  or  under  the  influence 
of  narcotics,  and  they  handle  them  at  the  police  level  and  that  does 
not  come  into  our  jurisdiction. 

We  don't  ])rosecute  those  minor  cases  that  involve  use. 

Chairman  Lanoer.  Mr.  Risinger  says  this  year  so  far  they  have 
arrested  27  under  the  Narcotic  Drug  Act  and  20  last  year. 

Do  you  say  that  that  is  about  the  average  during  the  year  you  have 
been  here? 

Mr.  O'Brien,  According  to  my  figures,  that  is  just  about  what  I 
would  say. 
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Cliairmiui  Lax(;er.  Now,  do  you  ever  have  a  meeting  where  you  call 
in  all  the  police  officials  of  Juarez  and  El  Paso  and  sit  down  together, 
dealing  with  this  problem? 

Mr.  O'Briex.  We  have  not  so  far. 

C^hairman  Laxckk.  Have  you  ever  called  in  the  ITnited  States  attor- 
ney or  Federal  judge?  Have  yon  ever  talked  to  the  Federal  judge 
about  it? 

Mr.  O'Briex.  I  have  talked  to  the  United  States  attorney  fre- 
quently; when  an}^  problem  comes  up  I  discuss  it  fully  with  him. 

Chairman  Langer.  Do  j^ou  use  women  informers  as  well  as  men? 

Mr.  O'Briex.  No;  we  do  not.  We  try  to  eliminate  any  possible  use 
of  a  woman  informer. 

Chairman  Lax(;er.  Do  you  get  into  Washington  once  a  year  or  so  at 
a  meeting  called  by  Mr.  Anslinger? 

Mr.  O'Briex.  No;  1  do  not. 

Chairman  Laxger.  The  Washington  authorities  come  out  here  and 
consult  you  quite  often  about  these  problems.  How  often  do  you  meet 
with  them? 

Mr.  O'Briex.  We  have  a  district  supervisor  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  and 
we  have  periodic  meetings  and  discuss  the  area  that  we  cover  by  the 
individual  law  officers.  It  is  not  a  joint  meeting.  It  is  separate. 
About  every  6  months,  if  possible. 

Chairman  Laxger.  You  just  meet  with  them  alone? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Yes.  Sometimes  w^e  meet  alone;  sometimes  we  meet 
with  the  other  agents  that  are  in  the  area  where  cases  may  lap  from 
one  district  to  another. 

Chairman  Lax^ger.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  report  of  the  national 
officers  in  Washington,  dealing  with  narcotics? 

Mr.  O'Briex.  No,  sir. 

( 'hairman  Lax(;er.  The  terrific  amount  that  is  coming  in  from  lower 
California? 

Mr.  O'l^RiEX'.  I  have  read  excerpts  from  them. 

Chairman  Laxcjer.  You  are  not  familiar  with  that  at  all? 

Mr.  O'Briekt.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BoBo.  Mr.  O'Brien,  do  you  have  records  of  any  narcotic  addicts 
which  you  might  have  arrested  and  which  were  sent  to  either  the 
Federal  hospital  in  Lexington  or  Fort  Worth?  Have  {\ny  been  sent 
out  of  El  Paso,  to  your  knowledge,  in  the  last  o  years? 

Mr.  O'Briex'.  Yes;  a  great  many, 

Mr.  BoBo.  When  tliey  are  sent  to  the  hospitals  they  are  committed 
from  the  court  here? 

Mr.  O'Briex^.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoBO.  At  the  termination  of  the  sentence  of  the  narcotic  addicts 
is  your  office  notified  that  this  particular  addict  has  been  released  and 
is  on  his  way  back  to  El  Paso  ? 

Mr,  O'Briex.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BoBo.  In  tlie  city  of  P^l  Paso,  either  under  your  office  or  under 
any  of  the  other  offices,  is  there  any  followup  given  to  an  addict  that 
mi<>ht  be  released? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  No,  sh\  The  only  one  we  have  a  contact  with  is  that 
he  is  reported  to  probation  officer. 

Mr.  Bobo.  Is  there  any  central  file  kept  to  your  knowledge  any  place 
in  the  Nation,  either  the  FBI  or  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  or  State 
officers,  as  to  the  number  of  addicts  arrested? 
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I  mean,  if  an  addict  is  arrested  by  you  in  El  Paso,  is  there  any 
central  file  for  that  addict  ? 

Mr,  O'Brien.  Yes,  sir ;  that  goes  in  the  central  file  in  Washington, 

Mr.  BoBO.  To  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  ? 

Mr,  O'Brien,  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  BoBO.  Suppose  the  local  police  here  arrested  an  individual,  not 
through  your  office.  Would  his  name  and  so  forth  go  in  the  central 
file? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  At  the  present  time  we  have  established  cooperation 
with  the  El  Paso  Police  Department  and  as  they  arrest  a  known  addict 
we  furnish  them  with  the  forms  we  use  in  our  central  index  and  the 
identification  bureau  completes  that  form  and  mails  it  to  me. 

Then  I  in  turn  mail  it  in  to  my  headquarters  and  they  forward  their 
number  of  copies  into  AVashington  to  the  Central  Intelligence  index 
there. 

Chairman  Langer,  This  form  just  referred  to  by  Mr.  O'Brien  will 
be  marked  "Exhibit  No.  2,"  and  inserted  into  the  record. 

(The  document  referred  to  was  marked  "Exhibit  No.  2,"  and  reads 
as  follows :  ) 
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Mr.  BoBo.  It  would  be  very  helpful  to  us  as  an  enforcement  agency 
to  have  a  file  such  as  that. 

You  have  a  contact  on  the  number  of  addicts  that  might  be  in  El 
Paso  and  so  forth  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  transient,  though.  It  is  hard  to 
keep  anything  like  an  accurate  record  of  the  number  that  are  in  a  city 
at  a  particular  time. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Would  you  say  that  there  is  much  traffic  going  through 
El  Paso  destined  to  go  to  any  of  the  eastern  cities,  or  cities  in  the 
West,  in  marihuana  or  in  heroin,  either  one? 
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Mr.  O'Brien.  I  don't  think  so.  If  it  is,  it  is  fairly  light,  or  very 
light. 

We  have  had  cases  that  originate  here,  or  originate  in  other  States, 
and  they  have  a  definite  angle  in  the  El  Paso  area  and  then  come  to 
completion  in  some  other  State  in  the  East  or  the  North. 

Mr.  BoBO.  I  will  ask  your  personal  opinion,  Mr.  O'Brien.  You  are 
familiar  with  the  narcotic  situation.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  that 
you  can  cure  a  narcotic  addict  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Strictly  my  personal  opinion  ? 

Mr.  BoBo.  Yes. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  It  is  possible,  but  it  is  a  very  rare  instance. 

Mr.  Bobo.  In  your  opinion  would  it  be  helpful  if  the  Federal  hospi- 
tals, especially  dealing  with  juveniles,  which  I  think  is  what  a  hospi- 
tal does,  would  notify  you  or  notify  some  local  authorities  that  this 
addict  is  coming  back  so  that  some  possible  followup  treatment  might 
1)6  given  to  him? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  It  is  always  helpful  for  us  to  have  any  knowledge  of 
addicts  coming  into  the  area,  regardless  of  what  the  source  is. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Don't  you  find  that  addicts  generally  run  to  the  same 
level,  either  their  emotion  is  disturbed  or  they  sutler  maybe  from  the 
lack  of  certain  things,  maybe  lack  of  familv,  lack  of  home,  and  so 
forth? 

And  with  a  little  bit  of  followup  treatment  perhaps  they  could  be 
helped  more  than  perhaps  just  release  from  the  hospital. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  I  don't  believe  I  am  qualified  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Bobo.  All  right;  thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Danger.  Thank  you  very  much,  ]Mr.  O'Brien. 

Call  your  next  witness. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Mr.  Dawrence  Fleishman  and  Mr,  Givens. 

Mr.  Fleishman,  would  you  give  your  title  and  position  for  the 
benefit  of  the  record  ? 

TESTIMONY  OF  LAWRENCE  FLEISHMAN,  SUPERVISING  CUSTOMS 
AGENT,  lOTH  CUSTOMS  AGENCY  DISTRICT,  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
JOHN  J.  GIVENS,  ASSISTANT  SUPERVISING  CUSTOMS  AGENT 

Mr.  Fleishman.  I  am  the  supervising  customs  agent  of  the  10th 
Customs  Agency  District.  That  comprises  the  States  of  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  and  all  of  Texas,  with  the  exce])tion  of  the  northern  section. 

That  gives  me  jurisdiction  over  the  Mexican  border  from  the  Cali- 
fornia line  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

In  that  area  I  have  10  officers.  El  Paso,  Tex.,  is  the  headquarters 
office  for  that  district. 

My  background,  I  have  little  better  than  37  years  of  Government 
service,  including  9  active  years  of  military  service. 

I  was  originally  a  customs  inspection  agent  in  1938.  Prior  to  that 
time  I  had  been  in  the  collectors  force  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

I  have  been  in  a  supervisory  capacity  since  1936.  I  have  been  in 
the  Bureau  of  Customs  in  a  supervisory  capacity  and  I  have  been  a 
supervising  customs  agent  in  4  out  of  9  customs  agency  districts. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Mr.  Givens,  would  you  give  your  address,  name,  and 
background  and  your  position,  also? 

Mr,  GivENS.  My  name  is  John  J.  Givens,  assistant  supervising 
customs  agent. 
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I  entered  the  customs  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  in  1938,  as  a  clerk;  2  years 
later  I  went  to  Miami  as  inspector  for  6i/^  years. 

I  was  made  a.  customs  agent  and  in  1942  was  transferred  to  Savan- 
nah, Ga.,  as  agent  in  charge. 

In  October  194G,  I  was  transferred  to  Laredo,  Tex.,  as  agent  in 
charge  there  and  remained  there  until  August  of  1952,  when  I  was 
made  assistant  supervising  customs  agent  in  El  Paso  and  have  been 
here  since. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Your  agency  is  charged  with  the  enforcement  ? 

Mr.  Fleishman.  With  the  enforcement  and  investigation  of  any 
violation  of  customs  laws  and  other  laws  enforced  by  customs,  of 
M^hich  there  are  a  great  many. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Would  you  go  through  some  of  the  various  laws  which 
you  are  responsible  for  ? 

Mr.  Fleishman.  We  assist  in  the  enforcement  of  the  Gold  Reserve 
Act,  various  public  health  laws.  One  of  those  is  the  prevention  of  the 
introduction  in  the  United  States  of  psittacean  birds ;  the  embargoes 
that  might  be  placed  from  time  to  time,  such  as  the  hoof-and-mouth 
disease,  which  is  presently  being  applied  along  the  Mexican  border. 

Incicientally,  that  so-called  Charlie  Cattle  case  originated  in  this 
office  here.    It  has  been  investigated  by  an  agent  out  of  this  office. 

Smuggling  of  all  sorts ;  any  frauds  upon  the  customs  revenue ;  many 
technical  investigations  which  we  also  make,  such  as  drawback,  under- 
valuation, foreign  market  value;  personnel  investigations  and  char- 
acter investigations ;  security  investigations,  and  one  thing  or  another. 
I  could  go  through  maybe  a  hundred  of  them. 

Mr.  BoBO.  What  percentage  of  your  investigations  would  you  say 
were  concerned  directly  with  narcotics,  the  smuggling  of  narcotics 
and  marihuana? 

Mr.  Fleishman.  Along  the  Mexican  border  I  would  say  a  very 
high  percentage  of  our  enforcement  activities  involve  the  smuggling 
of  marihuana  and  opium  and  other  forms  of  narcotic  drugs. 

The  biggest  problem  in  volume  in  the  handling  of  marihuana  is  in 
the  eastern  end  of  this  district.  That  would  be  in  the  area  surround- 
ing Laredo  and  Brownsville,  although  we  do  have  some  marihuana 
here  around  El  Paso  and  some  to  the  west  of  it. 

Chairman  Langer.  I  wonder,  Judge  Ford,  you  being  a  judge  of  the 
Customs  Court,  if  you  would  mind  sitting  up  here  and  possibly  inter- 
rogating the  customs  men. 

Is  Judge  Ford  here? 

(No  response.) 

Chairman  Langer.  You  may  proceed ;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Fleishman.  A  peculiar  thing  about  the  narcotic  traffic,  espe- 
cially the  smuggling  traffic :  A  violator  will  go  wherever  he  has  a  good 
connection,  or  where  he  thinks  he  may  have  a  good  connection. 

An  unusual  case  of  that  kind  took  place  here  during  the  past  year. 
I  received  a  long  distance  telephone  call  about  2  o'clock  in  the  morning 
from  2  agents  in  Arizona  who  had  a  car  that  they  were  following  in 
and  wanted  us  to  meet  it.  So  I  got  a  couple  of  agents  together  and  we 
went  out  on  the  highwi-y  and  knocked  it  off  as  they  came  in  from  El 
Paso.  They  were  2  men  from  Dallas  who  had  gone  all  the  way  from 
Dallas  to  Douglas,  Ariz.,  to  pick  up  6  pounds  of  marihuana  to  take 
back  to  Dallas  which  normally  would  have  taken  up  around  the  valley 
around  Laredo  or  Brownsville. 
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It  is  un  indication  th:;<  tliere  are  quantities  that  go  out  west  and  are 
jncked  up  tlieve. 

In  the  marihuana  trade,  or  traflic,  they  refer  to  marihuana  that 
comes  around  from  the  Brownsville  and  Laredo  areas  as  "that  good 
Laredo  marihuana."  It  is  supposed  to  have  a  higher  potency.  There 
are  supposed  to  be  better  climatic  conditions  in  the  area  to  grow^  it. 

I  understand  it  is  the  resinous  sap  that  gives  it  the  desired  strength 
for  marihuana  smoker-^. 

In  certain  areas  of  the  country,  or  in  nortliern  Mexico,  the  climatic 
conditions  or  soil  are  ideal  for  growing  what  they  call  good  marihuana. 
A  good  marihuana  smoker  can  probably  tell  good  marihuana  from 
bad,  the  same  as  a  whislvy  drinker  can  tell  bonded  whisky  from  poor- 
grade  whisky. 

Mr.  BoBo.  Do  you  have  an}'  figures  there  as  to  the  seizures  your 
office  might  have  made  in  the  district  ? 

Mr.  Fleishman.  Yes,  sir.  During  the  fiscal  year — I  would  like  to 
give  you  these  on  a  comparative  basis — during  the  fiscal  year  195:2 
within  the  district  we  seized  1,156.9  pounds  of  bulk  marihuana. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1953,  we  only  got  282.6  pounds.  That  went  up  in 
the  fiscal  year  195-1:  to  612.67  pounds. 

On  semiprepared  marihuana,  in  fiscal  year  1952  and  1953  our  agents 
didn't  seize  any,  but  in  1954  we  got  131.8  pounds,  of  semiprepared 
marihuana. 

In  fiscal  year  1952  Ave  seized  prepared  marihuana,  226.4  pounds. 

In  1953,  703.1  pounds,  and  in  1954,  428.7  pounds. 

I  might  add  that  bulk  marihuana  reduced  to  semiprepared  would 
probably  be  a  pound  and  three-quarters  to  make  a  pound  of  semipre- 
pared, and  to  get  down  to  your  prepared  marihuana  I  w'ould  say  the 
figures  would  vary  irdm.  214  pounds  to  2i/4  pounds  of  bulk  to  make  a 
pound  of  prepared. 

By  prepared,  I  mean  screened,  or  so-called  manicured  marihuana, 
which  is  ready  for  rolling  in  cigarettes. 

jNIr.  BoBO.  Do  you  have  any  estimates  otfhand  as  to  the  number  of 
cigarettes  that  might  be  in  your  seizures? 

Mr.  Fleishman.  No,  sir.  I  believe  5  to  6  grains  of  marihuana  in  a 
cigarette  would  be  a  very  potent  cigarette.  These  Aveights  that  I  am 
giving  you,  by  the  way,  are  in  avoirdupois  points. 

Mr.  BoBO.  That  would  account  for  many  thousands  of  cigarettes, 
the  seizures  that  you  made  there,  if  it  had  gone  through  it  would  be 
many  thousands  ? 

Mr.  Fleishman.  Hundreds  of  thousands.  We  don't  encounter  too 
many  cigarettes  actually  being  smuggled,  but  I  liaA^e  a  few  figures 
here  on  it. 

In  fiscal  3'ear  1952  there  were  only  962  seized  actually  crossing  the 
border  or  seized  for  having  been  smuggled. 

In  1953  we  got  1,199. 

In  1954,  1,734. 

In  other  Avords,  it  is  consistently  increasing. 

NoAv,  Avhen  we  come  into  opium  or  crude  opium,  in  the  fiscal  year 
1952  Ave  didn't  get  any,  but  in  fiscal  year  1953  we  had  a  total  of  13 
major  seizures. 

We  got  130.2  avoirdupois  pounds  of  crude  opium. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1954  Ave  got  3  pounds  and  10  ounces. 
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Mr.  BoBO.  Now,  this  crude  opium  is  not  for  smokinji; ;  it  needs  to  be 
manufactured  in  some  other  form  before  it  can  be  used  ? 

Mr.  Fleishman.  Yes,  sir. 

Plowever,  it  can  be  used  in  that  form  by  eating  it  and  making  it  up 
in  a  sohition,  and  some  people  have  been  known  to  drink  it  and  others 
have  prepared  it  in  a  sohition  when  they  are  desperate  for  a  shot  and 
actually  injected  it.  It  is  not  a  good  form  of  injection,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  other  undesirable  features  from  a  social  point  of  view,  it 
is  dangerous  from  a  health  point  of  view. 

]Mr.  Bono.  I  believe  you  have  a  board  here  that  I  think  would  be 
interesting  to  us  in  showdng  various  types  of  these  drug-s  as  you  are 
talking. 

Could  we  have  the  one  on  the  diiferent  types  of  drugs  ? 

Mr.  Fleishman.  We  put  this  together  more  or  less  for  instructive 
purposes.  These  are  marihuana  seeds.  These  the  dried  flowering 
tops  of  marihuana.    That  is  crude  marihuana. 

Sometimes  we  find  that  highly  compressed  in  a  bale  or  bag  form. 
Recently  I  have  heard  of  bricks  being  pressed  and  olTered  for  sale, 
2-kilo  bricks  in  the  lower  valley.  That  is  semiprepared  marihuana. 
That  is  the  same  type  here  from  which  certain  of  the  stems  and  dirt 
have  been  removed.  That  is  screened  or  so-called  manicured  mari- 
huana.    It  is  ready  for  rolling  in  cigarettes. 

These  are  marihuana  cigarettes. 

These,  by  the  way,  have  nothing  to  do  with  marihuana,  but  I  put 
them  on  there  as  a  matter  of  interest. 

The  so-called  Pyote  buttons  certain  tribes  of  Indians  use,  in  eft'ect 
similar  to  a  narcotic ;  they  are  illegal  in  the  State  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Bono.  As  a  personal  obsei-vation,  or  do  you  know,  in  fact, 
whether  most  of  that  marihuana  is  destined  for  use  by  teen-agers  and 
minors? 

Mr.  Fleishman.  No,  sir ;  I  would  say  that  the  seizures  in  the  cases 
that  we  make,  we  try  to  concentrate  on  major  cases,  and  that  is  major 
distributors,  and  a  great  deal,  if  not  all  of  our  stuff,  is  consigned  to  the 
larger  cities. 

We  try  to  stop  it  here  on  the  border,  but  a  great  deal  of  the  seizures 
that  we  make,  and  we  have  made  seizures,  single  seizures,  by  the  way, 
in  years  gone  by,  running  up  into  hundreds  of  pounds — I  think  the 
largest  seizure  we  made  was  370  pounds  of  manicured  marihuana. 
That  was  all  destined  for  the  northern  markets. 

You  will  find  in  the  eastern  end  of  this  district  around  Laredo  and 
Brownsville,  that  the  traffic  comes  down  from  bigger  cities,  such  as 
Houston,  Dallas,  Forth  Worth,  San  Antonio,  even  New  York,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington. 

In  fact,  we  have  chased  cases  right  into  New  York.  I  would  say 
that  our  seizures  definitely  are  not  consigned  over  here  for  the  purpose 
of  use  by  teen-agers,  especially  along  this  border. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Teen-agers  would  be  more  likely  to  be  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer of  marihuana  than  adults  would. 

I  was  asking  that  merely  as  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Fleishman.  If  you  want  an  opinion,  I  would  say  I  don't  believe 
so.  I  believe,  however,  where  marihuana  is  available  there  is  certainly 
going  to  be  a  certain  percentage  of  it  come  into  the  hands  of  teen-agers. 

I  don't  think  anybody  can  successfully  deny  that. 

This  is  a  picture  of  various  marihuana  leaves  and  flowering  tops. 
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These  are  opium  poppy  seeds. 

These  are  opium  poppies. 

That  is  snuiller.  a  smaller  i)art  of  the  <jrowth,  and  there  is  an  ex- 
ceptionally large  one. 

This  was  smoking  opium  originally,  but  it  is  hardened  now.  It 
looks  like  a  gum  opium. 

This  is  so-called  Mexican  brown  heroin,  cocaine,  morphine. 

This  is  morphine  in  tubes. 

This  board  here  was  put  out  by  the  California  State  Board  of 
l^harmacy.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  enforcement 
agencies  with  the  so-called  "goof -balls,"  various  forms  of  barbiturates 
that  are  used,  I  would  say  there,  almost  exclusively  by  teen-agers. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Thank  you  very  nnich,  Mr.  Fleishman,  for  that  board. 

Mr,  George  Dentox  (citizen  of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  retired) .  Is  that  the 
same  as  loco  weed  ? 

Mr.  Fleishman.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  Langer.  Does  anybody  else  want  to  ask  any  questions? 

How  about  you.  Father  ?     Do  you  want  to  ask  any  questions  ? 

Father  Rahm.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  Danger.  We  expect  you  to  testify  later  on,  but  if  there 
are  any  questions  you  want  to  ask  any  witness,  you  may  do  so. 

Father  Raiim.  I  am  in  a  rough  district  of  town  and  I  can't  say  that 
I  have  ever  had  1  clay  pass  that  I  haven't  seen  4  or  5  boys  under  the 
influence  of  marihuana  in  our  parish.  It  is  no  compliment  to  us  at  all. 
Maybe  I  am  not  up  on  it  enough  to  know  the  percentage  of  adults. 

Mr.  Fleishman.  I  have  no  doubt  what  you  say  is  absolutely  correct. 
I  have  no  doubt  as  to  what  the  source  of  marihuana  might  be. 

But  quite  some  time  ago,  with  the  assistance  of  the  El  Paso  Police 
Department,  we  Avorked  together  on  it.  We  had  a  peddler  here,  we 
knew  he  was  a  consistent  smuggler,  and  it  was  his  practice  to  roll 
them  and  carry  them  around  in  an  ordinary  tin  lunchbox.  He  was 
peddling  them  out  in  small  quantities  to  anybody  he  could  sell 
them  to. 

We  believe  that  most  of  his  customers  were  teen-agers. 

Now,  when  we  finally  took  him  into  custody,  we  got,  I  think,  a 
couple  hundred  or  a  little  more  of  marihuana  cigarettes  he  was  cart- 
ing around  in  that  bucket. 

We  tried,  of  course,  to  get  his  supply.  Pie  claimed  he  had  no  supply. 
He  explained  that  by  saying,  "Why  put  a  lot  of  food  in  an  icebox 
when  I  can  go  to  the  corner  grocer?"  He  meant  that  he  was  having 
it  smuggled  over  as  he  needed  it,  because  in  that  way  he  didn't  have 
a  lot  of  money  involved,  and  if  he  got  caught  he  only  had  a  small 
supply. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  only  had  a  couple  hundred  cigarettes, 
we  considered  it  important  to  take  him  and  put  him  out  of  circula- 
tion because  of  the  persistent  manner  in  which  he  had  been  violating. 

While  we  only  had  ai  small  quantity  and  we  like  to  get  volume 
if  Ave  can  get  it,  in  his  case  over  a  period  of  years  you  can  imagine 
the  volume  he  got  rid  of,  I  have  no  doubt,  practically  all  of  his 
customers  might  have  been  teen-agers. 

Chairman  Danger.  Is  the  United  States  attorney  here? 

Mr.  BoBO.  I  don't  think  he  is  now.     He  is  in  Federal  court  now. 

NoAv,  will  you  go  ahead  with  your  other  seizures,  Mr.  Fleishman? 
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Mr.  Fleishman.  Now,  in  195-3  we  had  130.2  pounds  avoirdu])ois  of 
crude  opium.  That  inchided,  I  believe,  13  major  seizures.  One  of 
those  was  48  pounds  of  opium  which  we  took  at  Motfett,  Tex,  There 
is  probably  not  a  more  likely  place  in  the  United  States  to  make  an 
opium  case  than  Moffett,  Tex.  We  know  it  came  through  or  near 
the  border  of  Presidio,  Tex. 

We  had  anticipated  making  several  arrests  in  that  case,  but  because 
of  weather  conditions,  when  the  case  was  finally  made,  we  only  got 
one  man,  and  he  was  the  man  that  had  it  in  his  truck;  he  was  the 
delivery  man.     He  was  a  Chihuahua  police  officer  of  some  sort. 

There  are  a  couple  other  indictments  we  have  in  that  case,  but  we 
have  never  had  the  defendants.  They  are  still  in  Mexico  so  far  as 
we  know. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Do  you  know  the  pai'ticular  territory  where  that  gum 
opium  was  going? 

Mr.  Fleishman.  Well,  the  seller  of  the  opium  who  ran  afoul  of 
a  customs  undercover  agent  thought  it  was  going  to  Los  Angeles; 
we  were  pretty  sure  it  was  going  into  the  hands  of  the  Government 
all  the  time. 

Mr.  Bono.  He  really  thought  he  was  sending  it  to  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  Fleishman.  Yes,  sir. 

Prepared  or  smoking  opium,  in  the  fiscal  year  1952  we  didn't  do 
so  good.  We  only  got  6.66  pounds,  but  in  fiscal  year  1953  we  got 
21.73  pounds. 

In  1954,  the  fiscal  year  just  closed,  we  got  20  pounds  and  3  ounces. 

Heroin,  in  fiscal  year  1952 — I  will  give  you  this  figure  in  grams — we 
had  157.1  grams. 

In  fiscal  year  1953,  we  had  107.1  grams. 

In  fiscal  year  1954,  we  had  2  pounds  and  3  ounces. 

That  is  apothecary  weight. 

Now,  incidentally,  in  the  fiscal  year  1955,  that  is  since  July  1  of 
this  year,  we  have  been  doing  consi.stently  better  than  we  did 
last  year.  We  have  seized  more  heroin  the  first  2  months  of  this  year 
than  we  did  in  the  previous  2  years  combined. 

Mr.  BoBO.  That  is  since  July  of  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Fleishman.  Since  July  1  of  this  year. 

A  thousand  grams  is  a  kilo,  and  we  had  just  under  a  kilo  in  one 
seizure  at  Brownsville,  Tex; 

Mr.  BoBO.  Is  that  any  indication  that  the  traffic  is  increasing? 

Mr.  Fleishman.  I  wouldn't  want  to  say  that  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
because  it  may  be  an  indication  that  we  are  having  a  little  more  luck, 
or  that  we  weren't  quite  as  good  in  the  past  years  as  we  should  have 
been. 

Chairman  Langer.  Or  more  efficient  now  than  you  were  before. 

Mr.  Fleishman.  Senator,  I  would  like  to  say  that,  but  I  am  under 
oath  and  I  don't  know  whether  we  are  or  not. 

Morphine,  as  such,  we  don't  run  into  too  much  of  it.  In  fiscal  year 
1952  we  got  none. 

Fiscal  year  1953  we  got  seven-tenths  of  a  gram. 

In  1954  we  had  74  grams. 

Codeine,  fiscal  year  1952,  we  had  34  grams. 

Fiscal  year  1953,  21  grams. 

And  in  fiscal  year  1954,  213.11  grams. 
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Our  arrest  record  in  this  district,  despite  the  gradual  decline  in 
the  number  of  available  agents,  and  I  think  I  have  lost  over  the 
4  years  in  wliicli  I  have  been  supervising  agent  here,  I  believe  we 
have  lost  approximately  20  percent  of  our  available  agents. 

Mr.  BoBo.  How  many  agents  do  you  have  now  ? 

Mr.  Fleishman.  Thirty-eight,  including  Mr.  Givens  and  myself. 

Mr.  BoBO.  That  police  the  Avhole  border  from  Arizona  to  Brown- 
ville,  Tex.  ? 

Mr.  P'leisiiman.  No,  sir;  I  wouldn't  say  it  polices  the  border.  We 
try  to  use  them  for  investigative  purposes. 

Mr.  BoBO.  They  are  not  the  border  patrol  ? 

]Mr.  Fleishman.  It  would  be  impossible,  sir.  Some  of  the  dis- 
tances we  travel  are  tremendous. 

For  example,  between  here  and  Eagle  Pass,  Tex.,  we  don't  have  an 
agent.  We  try  to  cover  into  that  way  from  El  Paso  or  from  Eagle 
Pass,  both  ways.  Of  course,  that  is  strictly  wide-open  spaces  and 
we  don't  have  any  agents,  but,  of  course,  we  have  customs  officers, 
customs  inspectors.  We  have  a  very  good  immigration  patrol,  and  the 
BAI  men  and  other  agents  working. 

We  are  very  fortunate  in  getting  excellent  cooperation  from  any 
police  department  we  have  ever  called  upon  from  sheritf's  offices — 
in  fact,  from  all  enforcement  agencies.  That  is  one  thing  in  this  entire 
district  we  are  very  fortunate  in  because  we  have  excellent  cooperation 
from  all  enforcement  agencies. 

I  would  say  that  probably  because  I  know  them  better,  but  in  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  the  police  department  and  sheritt's  offices  are  just  like  our  own. 
I  could  say  the  same  thing  about  the  detective  offices  here  in  El  Paso. 
We  can  walk  in  and  out  of  there  any  time  and  they  give  us  anything 
and  everything  they  have.     I  think  it  is  a  wonderful  organization. 

Mr.  Bono.  The  recruiting  of  your  agents  is  a  i-athei-  difficult  thing. 
It  re(juires  a  rather  specialized  })erson  to  handle  this  type  of  case, 
would  you  say? 

Mr.  Fleishman.  Mr.  Bobo,  you  can't  take  a  clerk  out  of  an  office 
and  pin  a  badge  on  him  and  make  him  an  agent  and  expect  him  to  go 
out  here  and  develop  informers,  which  is  one  of  the  prime  assets  of 
a  good  agent  in  tliis  district,  and  develop  the  type  of  cases  that  I  am 
speaking  about. 

You  have  to  have  a  man  in  the  first  ])lace  who  likes  the  work,  and 
why  anybody  would  like  it  is  a  mystery  to  me  because  it  is  hard, 
arduous  work,  requiring  very  long  hours. 

You  have  to  be  able  to  get  along  with  people.  You  have  to  inspire 
confidence  in  people,  especially  in  other  law-enforcement  officers. 
You  haA^e  to  have  a  man  who  at  all  costs  will  keep  his  word.  If  he 
promises  anything,  he  has  to  come  through  with  it;  if  it  is  to  an 
informer  or  another  officer,  he  has  to  establish  a  reputation  for  being 
absolutely  scrupulous  in  his  dealings. 

Mr.  Bono.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  i)ick  men  like  that  off  the  civil- 
service  list,  I  imagine. 

Mr.  Fleishman.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  say  it  is.  I  would  say  the  best 
way  to  recruit  them  is  by  trial  and  error. 

We  can  bring  men  in  on  an  assignment  basis  or  we  have  seen  men 
in  other  Government  agencies  who  have  assisted  us  or  cooperated  with 
us,  and  when  we  find  out  that  they  are  able  to  do  the  work,  why, 
I  think  that  is  the  type  of  man  we  can  use. 
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Mr.  J^oiu).  Do  you  have  the  figures  there  on  the  arrests  you  have 
made  ? 

Mr.  Fl7<:isitman.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  goino;  to  state  that  despite  the 
declining  number  of  agents  we  have  had  during  the  past  4  years  since 
1  have  been  liere,  and  I  think  we  have  approximately  20  percent  less 
on  a  gradually  declining  basis  over  that  time — I  would  like  to  give  you 
the  figures  from  fiscal  1948  to  date.     These  are  for  the  entire  district. 

In  fiscal  year  1048  we  had  27G  arrests. 

In  fiscal  "year  1949,  293. 

Fiscal  year  1950,  194. 

I  came  here  in  1951.     In  fiscal  year  1951  we  had  283. 

In  fiscal  year  1952,  399. 

In  fiscal  year  1953,  355. 

And  in  fiscal  year  1954  we  had  388. 

In  other  words,  in  the  past  4  fiscal  years  we  avei'aged  well  in  excess 
of  100  arrests  a  year  more  than  we  had  in  previous  fiscal  years,  despite 
the  declining  numbei'  of  agents  we  had  doing  the  work. 

In  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  first  2  months  of  this  year  we  have 
had  8G  arrests. 

Mr.  lioBO.  You  have  10  months  to  go  in  this  year. 

Mr.  FLKisHi\rAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bono.  All  these  figures  represent  by  and  large  major  movers  of 
nai'cotics  ? 

Ml".  Fleishmatst.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bono.  Every  once  in  a  while  you  would  pick  up  a  minor  mover? 

Mr.  Flktshman.  We  pick  up  minor  mover  cases,  but  the  majority 
of  our  cases  are  important  ones.  I  can  cite  you  three  here  we  made  in 
El  Paso  within  recent  months. 

We  seized — it  was  2  weeks  ago  this  past  Saturday — a  Mexican 
doctor  from  Juarez  who  operated  a  so-called  alcoholic  clinic,  with  10 
ounces  which  he  was  in  the  act  of  delivering  to  an  undercover  customs 
agent.  He  had  his  scales  all  set  up  when  we  cracked  him  and  took 
him. 

Prior  to  that,  a  cou]:)le  months,  we  had  43  ]i()unds  of  semiprepared 
marihuana  we  took  out  here  from  2  Mexican  drivers.  One,  by  the  way, 
was  the  former  heavyweight  champion  of  Mexico. 

Not  too  long  before  that  we  had  another  case  involving  about  17 
pounds  of  marihuana,  a  small  quantity  of  heroin,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  opium,  which  was  being  used  for  sample  purjioses. 

We  got  two  defendants  in  that  case.  I  would  say  in  each  of  these 
they  can  be  definitely  termed  major  cases  and  major  violators,  be- 
cause of  the  quantities  which  they  were  pushing  and  in  the  case  of  this 
doctor  he  even  suggested  that  our  agent,  who  was  posing  as  a  buyer, 
might  want  to  hold  off  until  he  got  hold  of  an  additional  22  ounces 
which  he  expected  very  shortly. 

But  Ave  decided  we  had  better  not  wait  because  something  might  go 
wi'ong.    So  we  took  him. 

Mr.  Bono.  Do  you  know  the  retail  value  of  10  ounces  of  heroin? 

Ml-.  Fleishman.  No,  sir.  Of  course,  the  ])ress  likes  the  big  figures, 
but  I  know  that  this  doctor  wanted,  he  was  selling  it  for  $700,  the 
quantity  he  had.  He  was  selling  it  for  $700  for  an  apothecary  ounce. 
They  figure  a  gram  as  a  level  teaspoon ful. 
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111  the  iKUcotic  traffic  they  take  a  teaspoon l"iil  and  U'vel  it  oil'  with 
a  knife,  but  they  like  to  get  a  curved  hhide  so  that  they  can  scoop  a 
little  extra  out  of  it. 

Another  thin^-  in  tliat  narcotic  traffic,  as  you  can  well  imagine, 
everybody  in  it  is  trying  to  trim  everybody  else.  They  cut  it  every 
time  it  is  turned  ovei-;  tliey  expect  to  doul)le  tlieir  money  or  more. 

liy  tlit^  time  it  gets  out  to  the  poor  addict  it  is  cut  and  reduced  until 
the  percentage  of  actual  heroin  in  the  (k^-k  that  he  is  buying  is  com- 
paratively small.  It  might  start  out  as  pui-e,  but  every  time  anybody 
touches  it  is  is  cut  50  i)ercent  or  more. 

JMr.  BoBO.  Would  you  have  any  opinion  as  to  what  you  think  the 
extent  of  tlie  narcotic  traffic  or  marihuana  ti'affic  in  tiie  United  States 
is^ 

Mr.  Flktsiiman.  No,  sir;  1  have  not,  but  1  can  tell  you  this:  that 
consistently  in  this  customs  agency  district  we  account  for,  on  a  c(m- 
servative  lignre,  at  least  50  peivent  of  all  customs  arrests  made  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Bono.  That  includes  New  York  ])orts,  San  Francisco'^ 

Mr.  Fleishman.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  IJ  customs  agency  districts  and 
in  this  agency  district  we  account  for  over  50  percent  of  all  customs 
arrests  and  convictions. 

Mr.  Bono.  Would  you  say  that  is  true  of  seizures^ 

Mr.  Flkisiiman.  I  would  say  it  is  true  of  volume,  and  I  would  say 
it  is  probably  true  of  the  number  of  seizures,  especially  narcotics  be- 
cause the  greatest,  the  biggest  percentage  of  arrests  are  narcotic 
smuggling  cases. 

Mr.  Bono.  Is  it  Mexican  heroin,  or  heroin  pioduced  in  Kiiroj)e  or 
the  Far  East? 

Mr.  Fleishman.  I  believe  it  is  Mexican  heroin  because  they  grow 
opium  in  tlie  western  part  of  the  country.  Of  course,  it  is  a  clandes- 
tine operation. 

1  do  believe  that  the  Mexican  (iovernment  is  making  a  sincere  ell'ort 
to  eliminate  the  traffic,  to  eradicate  it  entirely. 

As  far  as  the  national  administration  is  concerned,  and  their  Attor- 
ney General's  Office  and  their  Department  of  Public  Health  ami  AVel- 
fare,  and  on  the  higher  levels,  I  am  absolutely  convinced  of  their 
sincerity  in  an  effort  to  eradicate  the  traffic,  but  I  do  believe  that 
there  are  clandestine  heroin  plants  in  Mexico. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  confident  that  that  is  where  this  doctor 
got  his  supply,  this  Dr.  Cedillo. 

Incidentally,  he  attemi)ted  a  jail  break  t  he  other  day. 

Mr.  Bono.  In  the  enl'oi-cement  of  your  particular  narcotic  aiul 
customs  laws,  would  the  legalizing  of  wiretapping  evidence  aid  you 
in  any  way? 

Mr.  Fleishman.  Yes,  sir;  it  would.  I  wouldn't  care  to  see — I 
would  like  to  be  able  to  use  it  foi-  evidence,  of  course.  Even  if  we  wei-e 
only  permitted  to  tap  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  informaticm,  it  would 
be  of  untold  benefit  to  us. 

As  it  is,  we  don't  do  any  tapi)ing;  that  I  can  assure  you. 

Mr.  BoiM).  Jt  would  help  you  to  get  leads  into  the  big  pushei's  and 
peddlers  of  narcotics  ? 

Mr.  Fleishman.  Yes,  sir;  it  would. 

There  is  one  thine:  more  I  would  like  to  state  here. 
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We  have  this  so-called  Boggs  account.  That  law,  I  believe,  is  a 
little  bit  faulty  in  one  respect.  That  section  3230  (a)  title  26, 
U.  S.  C.  A.  provides : 

TAXABILITY  AND  TiME  FOR  PAYMENT  OF  TAX 

Every  person  who  imports,  manufactures,  produces,  compounds,  sells,  deals 
in,  dispenses,  prescribes,  administers,  or  gives  away  marihuana  shall : 

1.  Before  engaging-  in  any  of  the  alwve-nientioued  activities,  and 

2.  Thereafter,  on  or  before  July  1  of  each  year,  pay  the  following  special  taxes, 
respectively. 

It  has  been  held  faidty  in  connection  with  just  the  smuggling  of 
marihuana. 

I  think  an  attorney  might  look  into  that  thing  better  than  we  have 
been  able  to  do  so  because  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  certain  of  our 
cases  within  the  meaning  of  the  Boggs  Act.  We  have  discussed  this 
with  Washington. 

Chairman  Lancer.  Have  you  taken  that  up  with  Attorney  General 
Brownell  '^ 

Mr.  Fleishman.  I  am  sure  they  have  this  in  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

Chairman  Langek.  Section  3230  (a),  title  26,  IT.  S.  C.  A.,  and  sec- 
tion 3234  (a)  (1),  will  be  placed  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(Section  3230  (a) ,  title  26,  U.  S.  C.  A.,  and  section  3234  (a)  (1) ,  are 
as  follows:) 

Section.  3230  (a)  title  26,  United  States  Code  Annotated  provides: 
"Liability  and  time  for  payment  of  tax :  Every  person  who  imports,  manu- 
factures, produces,  compounds,  sells,  deals  in,  dispenses,  prescribes,  administers, 
or  gives  away  marihuana  shall  (1)  before  engaging  in  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
activities  and  (2)  thereafter,  on  or  before  July  1  of  each  year,  pay  the  following 
special  taxes,  respectively." 

Section  3234  (a)    (1)  of  title  26  United  States  Code  Annotated  provides: 
"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  required  to  register  and  pay  the  special 
tax  under  the  provisions  of  sections  3230  and  3231  to  import,  manufacture,  pro- 
duce,  compound,    sell,   deal   in,   dispense,   distribute,   prescribe,    administer   or 
give  away  marihuana  without  having  so  registered  and  paid  such  tax." 

Penalties  for  such  violations  are  prescribed  in  section  2557  (b)  of  title  26 
United   States  Code  Annotated    (Boggs  bill). 

Following  United  States  Court  of  Appeals,  Seventh  Circuit,  TJ.  8.  v.  Horton 
(190  F.  2d  427),  it  has  been  ruled  that  sections  3230  and  3234  of  title  26  did  not 
contemplate  single  importations. 

Mr.  Fleishman.  With  regard  to  minors,  there  is  another  thing  that 
occurred  to  me  after  talking  to  you.  They  move  at  will  back  and  forth 
across  this  border;  that  is,  civilian  juveniles  and  minors,  as  well  as 
military.  There  is  nothing  in  the  law  to  prevent  a  juvenile  from  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  liquor  exemption,  for  example.  He  can  bring 
his  quart  of  liquor  back  just  the  same  as  anybody  else  under  the  law 
and  under  the  law  there  is  nothing  to  permit  a  customs  officer  to 
prevent 

Mr.  BoBO.  You  are  speaking  of  the  Federal  law  now  ? 

Mr.  Fleishman.  Yes,  sir. 

However,  under  the  State  law  where  they  are  supposed  to  go  in  and 
pay  tlieir  tax,  I  imagine  there  is  a  restriction  there. 

Now,  whetlier  there  are  minors  that  come  over  and  bring  a  quart  of 
liquor — even  a  gallon  if  they  claim  out-of-State  residence,  I  have  never 
gone  into  it  because  insofar  as  we  are  concerned  there  is  nothing  illegal 
about  it. 
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But  I  know  I  wouldn't  want  my  son  carting  quarts  of  liquor  over 
from  Juarez,  or  any  other  place,  or  from  Canada,  for  that  matter,  if 
he  were  a  minor. 

Mr.  BoBo.  Do  you  have  any  figures  as  to  the  amount  of  traffic  back 
and  forth  across  that  bridge  per  day  ? 

Mr.  Fleishman.  No,  sir;  but  the  collector  of  customs  would.  I 
know  it  is  tremendous. 

Mr.  BoBO.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  enforce  anything,  if 
they  went  over  to  buy  five  marihuana  cigarettes,  without  a  tip  ? 

Mr.  Fleishmax.  AVe  have  found  that  our  method  of  investigation 
and  our  use  of  informants  to  be  the  best  way  of  enforcing  the  law  inso- 
far as  marihuana  smuggling  and  narcotic  smuggling. 

Mr.  BoBO.  How  about  traffic  in  the  barbiturate  drugs  and  benze- 
drines  ? 

Mr.  Fleishman.  Occasionally,  you  will  get  someone  coming  over 
with  a  quantity  of  those,  but  not  to  a  great  extent.  You  don't  find  any 
volume  in  that  type  of  traffic. 

Mr.  BoBO.  How  about  the  importation  of  this  so-called  Spanish  fly? 

Mr.  Fleishman.  There  have  been  some  importations  of  that  or  some 
yohimbine  tablets. 

Occasionally  you  will  find  some  jerk  bringing  that  sort  of  thing 
over.    That  is  a  comparatively  minor  traffic,  too. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Would  you  have  any  recommendation  based  on  your 
years  of  experience,  to  deal  with  the  narcotic  traffic,  either  through 
more  laws,  or  stricter  laws,  or  more  personnel,  or  anything  along  that 
line? 

Mr.  Fleishman.  Years  ago  I  made  a  survey  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.  The  first  thing  everybody  told  us  was  that  we  need  more 
men  and  w^e  need  more  money.  I  suppose  you  people  run  into  that 
same  thing. 

I  don't  know  if  we  had  more  men  if  we  would  make  more  cases. 
Money,  while  it  is  tight  and  has  been  for  a  long  time,  yet  with  the 
exercise  of  care  in  the  spending  of  it  and  the  economies,  I  don't  believe 
we  need  too  much  more  money. 

We  have  never  been  held  down.  I  have  never  had  any  trouble 
getting  any  money  I  needed  for  the  purchase  of  information,  for 
example,  and  they  have  given  me  an  allotment  and  I  have  never  yet 
had  to  go  over  that  allotment  for  that  purpose. 

In  fact,  each  year  I  have  always  turned  some  back.  I  have  been 
told  by  my  bureau  that  if  the  time  ever  arises  when  we  need  a  little 
more  for  that  purpose,  that  is  available. 

I  think  that  if  we  did  have  more  agents,  I  think  if  they  were  the 
right  type  of  men,  I  think  possibly  we  would  make  more  cases. 
We  don't  think  we  get  everybody  by  any  means. 

Of  course,  every  time  we  get  a  violator,  if  he  has  never  been  caught 
before,  to  us  he  always  screams  that  is  the  first  time,  but  we  do 
believe  if  they  keep  at  it  long  enough  we  will  get  them. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Mr.  Givens,  you  cited  some  figures  to  me  the  other  day 
as  to  your  estimate  of  what  you  think  the  narcotic  traffic  is  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Givens.  There  are  two  angles  to  it.  One  is  the  traffic  in  mari- 
huana, and  the  other  is  traffic  in  derivatives  of  opium,  the  principal 
of  which  is  heroin. 
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I  have  no  way  of  knowing,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any- 
body that  does  know,  or  has  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  nnmber  of 
narcotic  addicts  in  the  United  States. 

But  if  you  took  the  figure  of  50,000  for  the  entire  United  States 
and  figured  that  each  one  of  them  used  2  grains  of  heroin  per  day, 
365  days  out  of  the  year,  which  they  do,  that  would  amount  to  about 
5,000  pounds  of  heroin  to  be  consumed  by  those  50,000  narcotic 
addicts. 

Judging  by  the  average  price  paid  for  a  deck  in  the  larger  cities, 
it  is  about  $3  a  deck,  that  runs  into  $100  million  a  year. 

However,  Avhen  it  comes  to  marihuana,  that  is  an  entirely  different 
problem.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  marihuana  is  the  more  serious 
problem.    It  is  more  serious  for  this  reason  : 

A  juvenile  will  start  on  marihuana  and  move  from  marihuana  into 
the  derivatives  of  opium.  One  idea  of  the  volume  of  marihuana  traffic 
on  this  border,  during  the  past  6  years  customs  agency  service  has 
accounted  for  9,298  pounds  of  marihuana.  That  is  crude  and  prepared, 
as  well. 

Perhaps  40  percent  of  that  is  prepared.  That  is  about  9  million 
cigarettes.  Now,  that  is  quite  a  lot  of  marihuana  to  take  out  of  the 
illegal  traffic,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  affected  the  price  or  the 
availability  of  cigarettes  in  the  big  cities. 

Mr.  Bono.  The  price  and  availability  is  still  the  same  now  as  it  was 
prior  to  the  seizure  ? 

Mr.  GivENS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Meaning  that  we  have  quite  a  bit  of  mariliuana  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  GivENs.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  governs  price  in  every- 
thing unless  it  is  controlled,  and  this  is  not  controlled.  There  is  no 
evidence  whatsoever  to  indicate  that  there  is  any  controlling  organiza- 
tion in  the  traffic  of  marihuana,  or  any  national  controlling  organiza- 
tion in  the  traffic  of  heroin ;  none  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  BoBO.  By  taking  5  tons  of  marihuana  out  of  the  traffic,  you  have 
found  in  making  your  purchases  and  so  forth  the  price  of  marihuana 
has  not  increased  at  all  i 

Mr.  GivENs.  No,  sir;  it  varies  according  to  the  availability  below, 
in  Mexico,  the  price  does. 

I  have  been  on  the  border  8  years  in  an  administrative  capacity. 
I  have  been  in  charge  in  Laredo  for  6  years,  Avhich  is  the  center  of  this 
marihuana  traffic.  The  price  in  Mexico  to  a  smart  dealer  is  just  about 
the  same,  around  $10  or  $12  a  pound  today,  as  it  was  in  19-46. 

Mr.  BoBO.  I  think  you  mentioned  a  case  the  other  day  of  a  smuggler 
that  you  picked  up  that  you  knew  had  been  operating  and  he  bragged 
about  operating  for  15  years.     Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  GivENS.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true.  We  arrested  in  Laredo  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Sam  Paredo  with  329  pounds  of  mai'ihuana. 

After  he  knew  that  his  jig  was  up  and  he  had  to  go  to  the  peniten- 
tiary, he  came  to  me  to  try  to  make  some  sort  of  a  deal  and  confided 
in  me  that  he  had  been  in  the  business  15  years. 

Mr.  Bono.  And  had  been  making  regular  movements  across  ?  What 
was  his  city  ? 

Mr.  GivENS.  He  was  taking  it  into  the  northern  cities.  He  took 
stuff  into  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  Detroit. 
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Mr.  BoBO.  I  think  you  also  made  a  recent  case  involving  someone 
in  New  York  City? 

Mr.  GiVENS.  Yes,  sir;  we  did. 

Mr.  Fleishman.  That  was  a  case  that  originated  in  Laredo  by  a  cus- 
toms agent  by  the  name  of  Dave  Ellis.  We  knew  of  this  movement 
and  it  was  going  into  New  York  City.  There  was  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Stanley  Halperin  and  Marty  Snyder.  Stanley  Halperin — you 
may  recall  the  Micky  Jelke  case  in  New  York;  Plalperin  got  some 
publicity  in  that  case.  They  w-ere  coming  down  to  Laredo  to  get 
their  loads  and  were  shipping  it  out  railway  express,  a  truckload  at 
a  time. 

We  missed  one  load.  The  second  time  we  were  able  to  keep  a  sur- 
veillance on  the  truck  and  Ellis  was  able  to  follow  it  right  into  New 
York  City,  where  we  were  able  to  witness  delivery  and  take  it  right 
in  and  pick  up  Halperin  and  Snyder  and  work  the  case  back  into 
Laredo  where  we  brought  in  a  man  by  the  name  of  Gomero,  which 
Mr.  Givens  had  arrested  before  on  another  case  and  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Taureene. 

That  certainly  is  evidence  that  it  is  moving  into  New  York. 

Just  recently  we  had  the  so-called  Norrell  Williams  and  Rebecca 
Young  case.     We  had  five  defendants  in  that. 

Mr.  Givens  was  agent  in  charge  from  Laredo  when  that  case  was 
made  and  that  case  went  right  up  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Government  was  sustained  all  along  the  line,  so  we  didn't  have 
any  difficulty  there. 

At  Laredo,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  same  condition  exists  here 
in  El  Paso,  especially  addicts  coming  down  from  nearby  cities,  going 
over  to  get  a  small  personal  supply  of  narcotics,  for  example,  heroin. 
The  problem  there  is  both  men  and  women  in  bringing  it  back  conceal- 
ing it  in  their  purses,  and  in  body  cavities. 

We  occasionally  make  a  case  that  w^ay.  We  have  to  have  them 
taken  to  a  doctor  and  have  them  examined  and  so  far  we  have  had 
no  difficulty  with  those  cases  in  Laredo,  but  it  does  not  take  much 
imagination  to  realize  the  trouble  we  would  be  in  if  we  ever  made 
a  mistake. 

Mr.  BoBo.  False  arrest? 

JSIr.  Fleishman.  False  arrest  and  everything  else. 

However,  we  do  have  the  right  of  search  on  everybody  coming 
across  the  border,  when  necessary. 

Chairman  Langer.  Judge  Ford,  do  you  want  to  come  up  here  ?  Are 
there  any  questions  you  want  to  ask  ?     You  are  welcome  to  ask  them. 

Let  the  record  show  that  Mr.  Ford  is  a  Federal  judge  in  a  Court 
of  Customs  in  New  York  City. 

You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Bobo. 

Mr.  BoBO.  If  an  addict  comes  back  across  the  bridge  under  the  in- 
fluence of  narcotics,  there  is  nothing  that  a  customs  agent  can  do  with 
him :  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Fleishman.  No,  sir ;  not  as  such. 

Mr.  Bobo.  As  far  as  power  of  arrest  ? 

Mr.  Fleishman.  No,  sir. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  don't  know  of  any  customs  agents  who  would 
be  qualified  to  tell  when  tlie  man  is  under  the  influence  of  narcotics.  I 
know  very  few  other  people  unless  he  is  a  medical  man. 
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Mr.  BoBO.  In  San  Diego,  on  the  border  there,  they  have  1  or  2 
agents  that  are  pretty  close  at  examining.  Sometimes  they  make  a 
mistake;  he  is  drunk;  especially  among  juveniles. 

The  county  has  enacted  an  ordinance  requiring  a  penalty  for  any- 
one under  the  influence  of  narcotics  and  you  will  find  these  agents 
pulling  them  out  of  the  car  on  occasion,  and  turning  them  over  to  the 
sheriff's  office;  jDulling  them  out  for  the  search  of  marihuana  and 
notifying  the  sheriff's  office  and  notifying  them  of  their  condition. 

They  have  found  it  does  suppress  that  traffic  going  back  and  forth 
across  the  border. 

I  agree  with  you  that  no  one  can  tell  every  addict. 

Mr.  Fleishman.  Well,  we  can  tell  an  addict  and  be  reasonably  cer- 
tain that  he  is  an  addict  if  we  find  needle  marks  in  his  arm  or  other 
parts  of  his  body,  or  certain  little  pus  sores  that  certain  types  of 
injections  may  give  him.  You  are  reasonably  sure  you  have  an 
addict,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  might  be  some  diabetic  taking  insulin. 

Judge  Ford.  Where  are  those  marks  found? 

Mr.  Fleishman.  In  the  arm  and  with  women  sometimes  in  the 
thi.qh. 

Mr.  BoBO.  I  think  you  have  an  idea  that  a  central  file  system  that 
the  FBI  keeps  on  addicts  and  pushers  would  be  very  helpful  to  you  in 
your  line  of  work  down  here.    Do  you  have  any  ideas  along  that  line  ? 

Mr.  Gbtens.  The  State  of  Texas  in  the  past  year  has  installed  a 
system  among  all  law-enforcement  agencies  in  the  State  of  Texas 
whereby  they  report  to  Austin  the  names  of  all  persons  that  are  ar- 
rested who  are  known  to  be  addicted  to  the  use  of  narcotics. 

In  time  that  would  be  most  valuable  to  all  law-enforcement  agencies 
in  Texas  and  I  believe  a  similar  arrangement  on  a  national  scale 
would  eventually  be  of  considerable  value  to  all  enforcement  agencies 
concerned  with  the  narcotic  problem. 

Mr.  BoBO.  That  means  if  a  man  is  picked  up  for  robbery  he  is 
examined  and  questioned.  If  it  is  found  that  he  is  an  addict,  that  is 
reported.  I  think  New  York  City  is  one  of  the  few  places  where  that 
is  done  and  their  survey  shows  that  many  have  been  accounted  for  in 
the  last  year. 

Mr.  GivENS.  Those  figures  if  released  give  us  an  idea  of  whether 
we  are  getting  the  job  done,  or  whether  they  are  getting  ahead  of  us. 

Mr.  BoBO.  I  think  it  can  be  safely  stated,  and  from  your  viewpoint 
would  you  say  that  probably  no  one  in  the  country  knows  the  extent 
of  the  use  of  narcotics  or  the  amount  of  narcotics  in  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Givens.  No  one  that  I  have  found. 

Mr.  BoBO.  It  is  a  rather  difficult  thing  to  put  your  finger  on  ? 

Mr.  GivENS.  Yes,  sir;  it  is.  The  only  thing  we  can  go  by  is  the 
volume  we  capture. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Would  you  have  any  personal  recommendation,  Mr. 
Givens,  that  you  think  might  aid  the  subcommittee  in  studying  this 
problem  of  narcotic  addiction? 

Mr.  Givens.  Not  particularly,  except  what  Mr.  Fleishman  men- 
itoned  on  the  Boggs  bill. 

The  Boggs  bill  has  been  very  valuable.  These  mandatory  sentences 
have  had  a  very  deterrent  effect. 

However,  it  has  led  to  another  thing  w^e  have  noticed,  that  more 
violators  we  run  into  are  carrying  guns  than  ever  before  and  we  have 
no  way  in  the  world  to  forfeit  those  guns  such  as  the  Internal  Revenue 
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has,  unless  the  ^uii  is  used  in  the  threat  of  force  or  violence,  or  the 
crime  is  perpetrated  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  use  of  firearms. 

I  believe  that  section  of  the  law  should  be  amended. 

Chairman  Laxger.  Would  you  make  a  note  of  that,  Mr.  Bobo? 

Mr.  GiVENs.  I  liave  that  section  of  the  law  for  your  records. 

(Section  oGll,  title  18,  and  section  3173  (c)  title  26,  are  as  follows :) 

Fokfeituke  of  Firearms  in  Possession  of  Customs  and  Narcotic  Law 

Violators 

Section  3611,  title  18  contemplates  use  of  threats,  force  or  violence  or  crime 
perpetrated  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  use  of  firearms — forfeiture. 

Section  3173  (c)  titJe  26,  provides  for  possession  or  control  when  violating 
Internal  Revenue  laws — forfeiture. 

Mr.  GiiT^xs.  We  would  like  to  have  a  law  where  the  mere  posses- 
sion or  control  of  a  gun  on  a  violator,  I  mean  near  a  violator — for 
instance,  we  find  a  lot  of  them  in  glove  compartments,  or  lying  on 
the  seat  of  the  car.  We  can't  forfeit  those.  If  they  reach  for  the 
gun  we  can  put  it  under  that  law. 

Mr.  J3oi?o.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Chairman  Langer.  Are  there  any  questions,  Judge  Ford  ? 

Judge  Ford.  No. 

Mr.  Fleishman.  I  have  a  couple  more  things. 

A  couple  years  ago  the  Texas  State  Police  Chiefs  and,  I  believe,  the 
Texas  State  Sheriffs  Association,  each  in  their  conventions,  passed 
a  motion,  they  were  going  to  request  the  Customs  to  check  out  every 
car  leaving  the  State  of  Texas  in  an  effort  to  stop  stolen  cars  going 
out  of  the  country. 

That  would  have  required  an  investigation  at  the  point  of  exit  from 
the  United  States,  which  would  have  been  impossible,  particularly 
under  the  present  State  law  which  does  not  require  anyone  in  the 
State  of  Texas  to  carry  their  car  registration  with  them  in  the  vehicle 
they  are  driving. 

Now,  if  they  ever  wanted  to  sto]:>  that  it  would  seem  to  me  that  there 
is  a  suggestion  for  the  State  of  Texas,  which  is  out  of  my  province, 
and  probably  out  of  yours,  but  it  is  one  of  the  few,  if  not  the  only 
State  in  the  country,  that  does  not  require  the  carrying  of  the  car's 
registration  while  it  is  being  driven. 

Mr.  BoBO.  I  think  that  is  interesting  from  every  one's  viewpoint, 
mainly  as  the  Dyer  Act  violations  come  under  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  think  in  the  National  Training  School  in  Washington,  85  per- 
cent of  the  juveniles  there  are  in  there  for  Dyer  Act  violations,  and 
in  Inglewood,  80  percent  of  the  juveniles  are  there  for  Dyer  Act 
violations. 

Mr..  Fleishman.  In  that  case  we  had  to  decline  investigating  cars 
leaving  the  country.  There  was  nothing  we  could  do  about  it,  es- 
pecially because  of  that  lack  of  requirement  for  the  registration. 

Of  course,  he  has  to  have  a  driver's  license. 

Chairman  Danger.  Texas  is  the  only  State  that  does  not  have  it  ? 

Mr.  Fleishman.  So  far  as  I  know. 

Judge  Ford.  Is  there  any  reason  for  that,  within  your  knowledge  ? 

Mr.  Fleishman.  I  don't  know  why.  It  may  be  something  that 
has  not  been  enacted  into  law.     I  think  it  even  applies  in  the  State 
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of  Texas  for  out-of-State  cars  because  of  lack  of  the  law  they  would 
not  be  required  to  carry  their  own  registrations  in  the  car. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  a  few  figures  on  El  Paso  here.  I  have  them 
readily  available  here  for  fiscal  year  1954.  The  number  of  arrests, 
going  into  the  fiscal  year  1954,  we  had  awaiting,  or  under  indictment, 
18  arrest  cases.  We  made  67  arrest  cases  in  El  Paso  in  this  general 
area  during  that  fiscal  year,  67. 

However,  we  had  70  convictions.  Tliat  was  a  carryover  of  some 
from  the  previous  year,  plus  the  ones  we  got  that  year. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  we  only  had  9  cases  awaiting  indictment  and 
during  the  whole  year  we  onl}^  had  6  defendants  not  indicted. 

Judge  Ford.  What  area  does  this  involve  ? 

Mr.  Fleishman.  I  would  say  the  immediate  area  around  El  Paso. 

Judge  Ford.  What  does  that  include  ? 

Mr.  Fleishman.  In  the  western  judicial  district  of  Texas,  west 
of  the  Pecos  River.  Probably  all  of  these  are  in  the  general  area 
either  in  El  Paso  or  immediately  surrounding  El  Paso. 

The  number  of  our  arrests  is  when  you  get  outside  of  El  Paso  and 
cast  of  the  Pecos  River,  we  wouldn't  have  very  many  of  them. 

I  would  say  practically  all  of  them  are  local. 

A  great  many  of  our  cases  when  we  pick  up  4  or  5  or  6  people  all  in 
1  car,  if  it  is  a  bridge  case,  when  you  work  it  down  sometimes,  why, 
you  have  to  dismiss  a  couple  of  them  because  they  are  women  or  1 
thing  or  another. 

In  this  particular  year  we  didn't  lose  many  of  them. 

I  would  also  say  that  probably  our  greatest  asset  is  a  very  vigorous 
and  competent  United  States  attorney.  In  fact,  that  is  your  best 
asset  any  place  you  work.    And  we  have  that. 

Mr.  BoBO.  You  have  obtained  a  great  number  of  convictions  of 
those  you  picked  up  ? 

Mr.  Fleishman.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  say  when  you  balance  this 
thing  out,  Ave  dismissed  only  four.  One  was  released  to  city  authori- 
ties.    One  was  released  to  county  authorities. 

Now,  there  are  a  number  in  there  who  don't  appear  that  we  may 
have  picked  up  and  merely  turned  over  to  military  authorities.  We 
liave  a  number  of  those  each  year. 

Obviously  we  have  had  several  cases,  particularly  in  the  eastern 
end  of  this  district.  We  had  one  case  recently  at  Brownsville  where 
there  were  5  juvenile  sailors  from  1  of  the  naval  bases  nearby.  We 
released  all  of  them  to  military  authorities. 

We  had  another  case,  there  were  five  juvenile  soldiers  at  Laredo; 
we  released  them  to  military  authorities. 

We  had  another  case  in  which  there  were  five  juvenile  civilians 
down  from  Houston  to  Laredo  to  do  a  little  bit  of  carousing  on  the 
other  side.  They  came  back  and  I  believe  the  figure  was  144  mari- 
huana cigarettes  they  had  hidden  in  one  of  the  hub  caps  of  the  car. 

The  boy  who  was  driving  the  car  took  all  the  blame  in  that  case,  so 
we  do  have  some  juveniles,  but  not  an  appreciable  amount. 

Now,  here  in  El  Paso  some  time  ago,  for  a  5-calendar-year  period, 
we  had  to  make  up  a  summary  and,  for  that  5-calendar  year  period, 
359  arrests  of  which  89  were  juveniles  under  the  age  of  21.  We  don't 
liave  it  broken  down  below  that  figure,  but  89  of  them  were  below  the 
age  of  21,  and  practically  all  of  them  for  smuggling,  either  marihuana 
or  forms  of  narcotic  s:oods. 
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Mr.  GiVENS.  Mr.  Bobo,  Mr.  Fleishman  mentioned  a  man's  name  a 
•while  ago  that  mio-ht  be  of  some  interest  to  the  Senator,  He  men- 
tioned Norrell  Williams  that  we  arrested  in  San  Antonio  with  140 
pounds  of  prepared  marihuana. 

Williams  was  in  Mexico  City  about  4  w^eeks  that  we  had  him  under 
surveillance  down  there  through  an  informer.  He  purchased  on  that 
trip  810  pounds  of  prepared  marihuana  and  when  we  caught  him  he 
had  140.    The  rest  of  it  he  hid  in  Nevo  Laredo. 

After  his  arrest  someone  stole  that  670  pounds  and  it  got  back  in  the 
traffic.  I  questioned  Williams  at  length  on  three  different  occasions. 
He  told  me  during  the  period  of  5  years  he  had  smuggled  in  from 
Mexico  and  transported  to  NeAv  York  5,000  pounds  of  screened 
marihuana. 

Mr.  BoBO.  It  was  very  heavy  traffic. 

Mr.  GivENS.  The  largest  I  have  ever  experienced. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Over  a  period  of  5  years  ? 

Mr.  Gi\^NS.  Over  a  period  of  5  years. 

Chairman  Langer.  Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen. 

Call  the  next  witness. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Father  Eahm. 

Would  you  state  your  name,  sir,  and  your  affiliation  for  us  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  FATHER  HAROLD  RAHM,  ASSISTANT  PASTOR, 
SACRED  HEART  CHURCH,  AND  DIRECTOR  OF  OUR  LADY'S  YOUTH 
CENTER,  EL  PASO,  TEX. 

Father  Rahm.  Father  Eahm,  Harold  Hahm.  I  am  assistant  pastor 
at  Sacred  Heart  Ch  urch  and  director  of  Our  Lady's  Youth  Center. 

Mr.  BoBo.  You  are  a  parish  priest  in  one  of  the  sections  of  El  Paso ; 
is  that  right? 

Father  Rahm.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  BoBO,  Do  you  have  any  ideas  as  to  the  scope  of  delinquency 
coming  within  your  parish  and  your  activities  with  the  teen-agers 
there,  juveniles? 

Father  Raii^i.  Well,  sir,  on  every  street  corner  as  I  see  it,  because 
I  live  down  there,  there  is  delinquency  in  one  form  or  another. 

That  is  juveniles  who,  if  they  were  adults,  would  be  prosecuted  for 
their  acts,  and  our  police  department  is  continually  picking  them  up 
and  doing  a  good  job  with  the  facilities  that  they  have. 

You  asked  me  what  are  we  trying  to  do  about  it.  Well,  I  have  very 
excellent  cooperation  from  all  of  the  civic  agencies  in  town,  and  I  am 
very  proud  of  it.  With  their  help  and  that  of  the  businessmen  in  town 
during  the  past  year  we  have  spent  $30,000  in  equipment  and  salaries 
to  do  something  about  the  problem  of  delinquency. 

However,  in  my  work  and  with  my  kids  I  do  not  allow  the  words 
"juvenile  delinquency"  to  be  used.  Do  you  want  to  know  a  little  bit 
about  what  we  are  doing? 

Mr.  BoBO.  Yes,  you  go  right  ahead. 

Father  Rahm.  I  don't  want  to  get  wound  up. 

Chairman  Langer,  We  have  lots  of  time ;  go  ahead. 

Father  Rahm.  I  do  run  a  youth  center.  I  built  it  after  a  year  of 
riding  around  on  a  bicycle  through  the  streets  to  see  what  could  be  done 
to  help  our  situation.     That  youth  center  handles  800  kids  a  week, 
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which  is  nothing,  because  within  the  limits  of  my  parish  there  are  8,000 
children. 

We  divided  those  800  children  that  we  work  with  directly  into  10 
different  clubs  according  to  age  levels  and  the  purpose  of  all  our  clubs 
is  civic,  religious,  sport,  and  social. 

I  don't  think  I  have  to  explain  those  words. 

Besides  the  club  we  have  a  gymnasium  on  a  small  scale,  where  we 
have  judo,  boxing,  weight  lifting,  and  wrestling. 

Then  through  the  excellent  cooperation  of  the  city  recreation  de- 
partment, which  I  think  is  the  best  I  have  seen  in  any  city  the  size  of 
this — I  don't  say  it  is  the  richest  or  the  best  staff,  but  it  is  the  best  from 
this  angle :  that  they  tell  me  tliey  will  help  anyone  just  as  they  help  me. 
Anyone  who  wants  to  get  out  and  do  something  for  their  locality,  the 
city  recreation  department  will  go  along  with  them  and  give  all  the 
assistance  that  they  can. 

At  the  moment  I  pay  my  director  $300  a  month ;  they  pay  him  $89 
a  month,  and  I  have  one  of  the  packing  companies  who  pays  his  gas 
and  oil. 

The  city  recreation  supplies  my  basketballs,  my  volleyballs,  and  all 
recreational  equipment  down  to  games,  such  as  sorry  and  cheese,  and 
other  things.     They  don't  do  that  for  me  because  I  am  a  priest. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  would  be  against  doing  it  for  me  because  of 
religion  and  state  mixing  up,  but  they  do  it  for  any  place  in  the  city, 
and  they  do  it  for  anyone  who  is  organized  enough  to  do  something 
about  the  problem. 

At  our  center  we  also  have  a  recreation  program  going  on.  Also, 
I  have  the  kids  on  the  radio  every  morning  for  a  3-minute  program 
where  we  open  KELP.  We  put  out  a  daily  newspaper.  We  write 
three  columns  a  week  for  the  Herald- Post  and  the  Labor  Advocate 
and  for  the  JC  Bulletin,  of  which  I  am  a  member. 

We  have  40  supervisors  working  for  us;  only  1  is  paid. 

Then  along  the  religious  line  about  25  of  my  kids  teach  about  400 
children  Christian  doctrine  every  Sunday. 

And  I  am  very  much  on  my  toes  to  make  my  children  realize  that 
we  should  clean  up  the  slums,  that  we  should  be  civic  minded,  that 
we  should  learn  how  to  vote.  We  should  learn  what  is  going  on  in 
our  city  and  that  we  are  apart  of  the  community. 

I  tell  them,  as  I  tell  the  businessmen  of  my  board,  that  we  are  at 
least  70  percent  stronger  here;  therefore,  we  should  be  well  repre- 
sented in  city  and  civic  affairs;  and  I  hope,  God  willing,  that  some 
day  the  South  Side  will  be  very  much  represented. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Your  parish.  Father  Rahm,  is  it  in  a  particular  slum 
area? 

Father  Rahm.  Economically  speaking,  there  is  not  a  worse  area  in 
El  Paso. 

For  the  goodness  of  the  people,  to  me  they  are  the  best  people  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Would  you  describe  some  of  the  housing  and  living  con- 
ditions that  might  be  found  in  south  El  Paso  ? 

Father  Eahm.  When  I  first  came  to  El  Paso,  I  thought  that  the 
first  thing  that  should  be  done  in  our  district  is  to  put  up  a  Federal 
housing  project,  and  then,  studying  that  situation  as  any  man  would 
do  who  is  working  with  people,  we  find  that  at  the  moment  it  cannot 
be  done  because  of  Federal  laws,  the  Chamizal  plan. 
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Chairman  Langer.  Do  go  into  it. 

Father  Rahm.  Anyone  can  check  me.  I  may  make  a  mistake  here 
and  there. 

The  Mexican  Government,  as  I  am  told,  and  have  read,  claims  all 
territory  up  to  the  Hilton  Hotel  and  over  to  the  street  where  Bowie 
Hill  School  is  located. 

Back  in  1910  we  called  Canada  in  to  arbitrate  to  see  who  really 
owned  that  territory. 

I  am  told  that  Canada  awarded  that  territory  to  Mexico;  but,  once 
again,  as  I  see  it,  a  personal  opinion,  we  are  the  stranger  Nation  and 
did  not  give  it  to  ISIexico.  Therefore,  they  tell  me  when  they  put 
up  the  housing  project  out  here  by  the  coliseum  that  they  wanted 
to  put  a  housing  project  down  into  our  territory,  but  because  of  the 
dispute  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  over  that  land  the 
Federal  Government  says  hands  off. 

Therefore,  anyone  living  in  the  district  which  we  call  the  South 
Side  lives  there  because  he  has  to;  he  is  not  economically  situated; 
he  does  not  have  enough  money  to  get  out  of  the  South  Side. 

For  example,  a  census  was  being  taken  over  in  the  coliseum  area 
and  the  census  taker  told  me  in  1  day  he  found  9  families  who  had 
moved  out  of  my  parish  over  to  the  coliseum. 

Our  figures  show  that  every  year  there  are  10,000  people  who  come 
and  settle  in  the  South  Side  and  as  soon  as  they  are  well  enough  off 
they  move  out  of  that  district. 

It  also  makes  it  very  difficult  to  work  with  them  because  it  is  such 
a  floating  population.  As  soon  as  you  get  a  boy  well  enough  and  up 
enough  to  know  what  he  is  doing,  you  no  longer  have  him  because  he 
moves  into  another  part  of  the  neighborhood. 

For  us  it  keeps  our  neighborhood  run  down  and  also  dealing  with 
the  elements  we  liave  been  speaking  of  today. 

When  the  good  Senator  asked  me  about  the  marihuana  boys,  I  said 
that  every  day  I  met  4  or  5.  Well,  on  any  occasion — this  is  a  personal 
opinion — I  think  I  could  drive  in  an  automobile  and  look  for  them 
and  find  15  or  20  boys  under  the  influence.  I  may  make  a  mistake 
whether  it  is  a  goof  pill  or  marihuana  or  liquor  or  something  else. 

But  that  is  found  there  and  it  is  very  full  of  dope.  The  marvelous 
thing  about  it  is  that  the  wonderful  people  down  there  can  live  right 
next  door  to  a  house  where  marihuana  is  going  on  and  not  be  affected 
by  it.  That  is  what  makes  you  love  those  people.  They  live  right  in 
this  and  are  so  good  except  for  the  ones  we  are  trying  to  apprehend 
or  trying  to  clean  up  and  fix  up. 

Mr.  BoBo.  Do  you  find  the  problem  down  there  of  fathers  who  have 
deserted  mothers  and  cliildren  and  not  supporting  them  in  that  par- 
ticular area? 

Father  Rahm.  I  find  that  every  day  and  for  that  reason  I  am  build- 
ing a  refuge  center.  I  feed  about  a  hundred  people  every  day  and 
those  hundred  people  are  old  ladies  with  children. 

I  would  say  75  percent  of  them  are  because  the  fathers  have  deserted. 

There  are  many  people  living  down  there  who  are  not  American 
citizens  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  into  the  county  hospital  and  the  social 
agencies  have  to  be  careful.  They  do  everything  they  can,  but  if  they 
are  not  American  citizens  they  can't  put  money  out  for  them.  They 
knock  on  our  front  door. 
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And  for  that  reason  I  am  building  a  little  clinic,  refuge  center, 
breadline,  and  old-clothes  place  to  help  them  on  a  small  scale. 

When  I  deal  with  my  board  of  directors  it  is  very  difficult  to  con- 
vince them  that  they  do  have  ])roblems.  They  are  always  amazed. 
They  say  this  can't  be  ha]:)pening  in  the  T United  States. 

I  told  them  tlie  other  day,  "Yon  come  witli  me  and  I  will  show  you 
a  hundred  families  who  have  neither  light,  heat,  gas  or  oil,  or  any- 
thing to  eat.     I  can  back  that  up." 

The  city  has  done  a  marvelous  job.  It  has  lighted  up  the  area  to 
the  best  of  its  ability,  I  am  certain.  It  has  paved  many  alleys.  It  is 
trying  to  get  the  houses  painted  up  and  screened  up. 

People  go  to  1  rest  room,  20  and  30  people  to  the  same  little  space, 
with  1  spigot. 

The  city  is  trying  and  has  cleaned  up  many  of  those  homes  in  those 
presidios,  as  w^e  call  them,  the  apartments,  but  there  is  a  gigantic  task 
before  us. 

I  think  the  Federal  Government  has  to  step  in  in  some  way  to  get 
this  Chann/al  ]:)roblem  settled  so  that  we  can  house  those  people  down 
thei'e  sufficiently. 

JNIr.  I)Oiio.  Yon  mentioned  your  work  with  a  number  of  children. 
Aren't  there  facilities  through  the  YMCA,  Boy  Scouts,  and  things 
like  that,  for  their  use? 

Father  IlAHivr.  Tliere  are  many  excellent  facilities.  The  YMCA  is 
very  good.  The  only  trouble  with  YMCA  on  the  south  side  is  that 
the  south  side  does  not  have  the  money  to  pay  the  entrance  fee  to  the 
YMCA. 

The  Boy  Scouts  are  doing  a  good  job.  I  have  my  own  Boy  Scouts, 
Girl  Scouts,  and  Brownie  troops. 

But  the  trouble  is  to  lind  a  man  on  that  side,  to  find  a  man  capable 
of  taking  care  of  them.  You  generally  have  to  go  to  the  other  side 
of  town  and  get  them  to  work  on  our  side  of  town. 

There  are  otlier  facilities  down  there,  but  I  think  the  thing  that  is 
wrong  with  them  is  not  having  good  direction.  To  me  what  you  need 
is  good  and  loving  directors. 

If  the  south-side  children  know  that  you  love  them,  and  if  you  have 
enough  connnonsense — I  don't  say  that  I  do,  but  many  of  my  super- 
visoi's  and  moderators  do' — enough  commonsense  to  direct  them,  you 
will  kee])  them  out  of  trouble. 

Not  only  that,  but  you  will  make  good  citizens  out  of  them. 

Mr.  BoBo.  Would  your  observation  })e  what  you  have  heard  numer- 
ous times  befoi'e,  that  not  5  percent  of  the  juvenile  delinquents,  or  the 
predelinquents,  use  the  facilities  of  the  YMCA,  Boy  Scouts,  and  so 
forth? 

Father  RAHivr.  You  say  have  they  used  those  facilities? 

Mr,  Bono.  That  do  not  use  those  facilities. 

Father  Rahm.  If  I  get  your  question,  sir,  the  boys  that  are  delin- 
quent are  neither  Boy  Scouts  nor  YMCA  boys.  That  is  right.  They 
do  not  belong  to  the  clubs. 

That  is  our  big  problem,  to  get  at  those  boys  that  you  cannot  organ- 
ize into  supervised  recreation. 

Mr.  BoBO.  There  is  a  number  that  will  not  go  into  any  organized 
activity,  you  have  to  go  to  them  ? 
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Father  Rahm.  That  is  ri,i>ht.  Their  characters  are  not  strong 
onouo-h  to  meet  Avith  anybody  once  a  week.  Time  to  them  means 
nolhino;. 

As  I  see  it  they  want  to  do  other  things  because  they  are  good  boys, 
but  all  they  do  is  sit  on  the  street  corner  or  play  poker,  shoot  dice  in 
the  street,  or  sit  around  and  drink. 

Another  thing,  you  can  go  to  the  south  side  any  day,  any  time,  and 
jou  will  find  boys  drinking  on  the  corners  if  you  know  the  spots  to  go. 

Chairman  Langkr.  What  about  the  girls,  Father? 

Father  Kaiim.  The  girls  are  the  same  way,  sir.  I  think  nnich  of  the 
trouble  with  the  boys  is  because  so  many  of  our  girls  are  delinquent. 

Perhaps  in  actual  nund)ers  there  are  not  as  many  delinquent  girls, 
but  nuiny  boys  are  delin(|uent  because  they  have  a  girl  that  is  free  and 
easy,  that  takes  up  for  them,  that  has  a  bottle,  or  has  dope  to  give 
them,  or  things  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Bono.  Would  these  be  teen-age  girls? 

Father  Rahm.  Definitely  teen-age  girls.  I  can't  say  much  for 
adults.    I  am  not  concentrating  on  them. 

I  figure  that  the  hope  of  the  south  side  is  to  work  with  the  youth 
and  b'liild  them  up  because  the  adults,  it  is  too  difficult  to  change 
them. 

Judge  FouD.  You  mentioned  the  fact  that  more  Federal  housing  is 
needed.  Let  us  assume  that  you  were  Senator  Langer,  what  would 
you  recommend  to  the  United  States  Senate  to  help  solve  these 
problems? 

Father  Rahm.  Sir,  speaking  of  housing? 

Judge  Ford.  You  mentioned  that  as  one  item.  What  else  would  you 
reconnnend  ? 

Father  Raiim.  What  else  would  I  recommend  besides  housing? 

Judge  Ford.  Yes. 

Father  Ratiim.  I  would  recommend  the  excellent  Texas  law  we  have 
already,  of  the  contributory  factor  to  juvenile  delinquency.  I  have 
worked  with  policemen,  these  policemen  indixidnally ;  I  have  never 
found  a  better  group  of  men.     They  are  understaffed  as  I  see  it. 

I  may  be  wrong.  However,  we  do  have  a  law  on  the  books  of 
Texas  that  we  can  prosecute  seriously  any  parent  who  has  a  child 
who  is  a  delinquent  and  we  can  prove  that  the  parent  is  .contributing 
to  that  delinquency. 

One  example  would  be,  why  is  not  the  child  in  at  10  o'clock  at 
night  ?     Then  you  have  a  case  against  the  parents. 

Judge  Ford."  What  would  you  say  if  both  the  father  and  mother 
are  working? 

Father  Raiim.  Sir,  they  can  still  take  care  of  that  child.  ' 

Judge  Ford.  If  they  are  both  working  in  the  evening? 

Father  Raiim.  I  don't  tliink  you  would  find  that  they  are  both  work- 
ing, but  I  would  require  the  mother  to  quit  the  job  and  take  care  of 
the  children  at  least  by  10  o'clock  at  night. 

Judge  Ford.  In  other  words,  you  think  that  the  mother  should  not 
work  under  any  circumstances? 

Father  Raiim.  I  would  not  say  that  completely.  I  would  say  that 
mothers  should  not  work  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  because 
there  are  some  cases  where  mothers  do  have  to  w^ork  because  they  have 
a  rotten  father,  that  is  generally  the  case,  a  rotten  liusband. 
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Judge  Ford.  I  just  mention  that  because  I  know  in  New  York  City 
that  27  percent  of  the  people  work  at  night.  That  would  naturally 
include  a  lot  of  fathers  and  mothers. 

Father  Rahm.  I  would  say  that  the  figure  in  El  Paso  would  be  far 
lower  than  that,  especially  on  the  south  side.     You  say  27  percent? 

Judge  Ford.  That  is  what  I  have  been  informed. 

Father  Raiim.  To  me  that  sounds  like  a  gigantic  figure.  I  am  quite 
certain  that  many  mothers  do  not  have  to  work  here. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Latin  American  mother  is  generally  in  the 
home  at  night.  Her  problem  is  that  she  is  married  to  some  man  who 
is  running  around  with  another  woman  or  is  an  alcoholic,  or  dope 
addict,  or  just  plain  lazy.  These  men  love  to  give  women  children, 
but  they  hate  to  take  care  of  them. 

I  restrict  myself  ao;ain  to  my  personal  knowledge  on  the  south  side. 

Therefore,  the  motlier  generally  is  at  home. 

Another  thing,  she  depends  so  much  on  her  husband  that  if  he 
is  lax  she  does  not  like  to  punish  the  children  too  much.  If  the  father 
lets  them  stay  out  it  is  all  right  with  her. 

But  if  we  would  enforce  that  law,  that  "mother  and  daddy,  that  is 
your  responsibility,"  then  we  would  get  something  done  with  those 
children. 

I  have  seen  it  work  in  individual  cases  where  we  had  the  individual 
officer  or  captain  of  the  police  force  tell  them,  "We  are  going  to 
prosecute." 

Judge  Ford.  If  mother  was  at  home  where  she  ought  to  be,  we  would 
not  have  this  problem? 

Father  Raiim.  That  is  right;  if  she  were  at  home,  knowing  she 
would  be  in  trouble  if  her  boy  gets  in  trouble. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Father,  do  you  think  that  this  would  be  a  natural  result, 
if  you  were  going  to  punish  the  parent  the  children  will  say  to  the 
parent,  "If  you  don't  let  me  do  so  and  so,  I  will  go  out  and  commit  a 
delinquent  act  and  you  will  be  put  in  jail"? 

Father  Rahm.  Yes,  sir ;  that  would  be. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Do  you  know  whether  many  of  the  people  in  your  par- 
ticular parish  are  drawing  aid  to  dependent  children,  or  money  from 
the  State  for  children  where  the  father  has  left  the  mother  destitute? 

Father  Rahm.  They  do  draw  money  from  social  agencies  and  the 
State ;  yes,  sir.    How  m.uch,  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Stewart  Smith  (director  of  Community  Services  and  delin- 
quency consultant,  Texas  State  Youth  Development  Council,  Austin, 
Tex.).  Has  there  ever  been  a  case  filed  in  juvenile  court  where  the 
parents  were  brought  in  for  contributing  to  the  delinquent  children  ? 

Father  -Rahm.  Yes.  We  had  one  man.  I  actually  did  it  once,  my- 
self. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  case  actualy  came  into  court? 

Father  Rahm.  The  man  was  confined  and  sentenced. 

Mr.  Smith.  One  case? 

Father  Rahm.  Of  my  personal  knowledge.  There  are  others  that 
1  know  of  where  we  threatened  parents  and  got  action. 

Judge  Ford.  Is  there  anything  else.  Father  Rahm,  that  you  would 
like  to  recommend  to  the  Senator  ? 

Father  Rahm.  On  a  Federal  scale,  I  would  recommend  that  we 
have  in  many  States,  the  released  time  for  religion.  I  think  that  we 
have  excellent  teachers  in  the  public  schools  and  we  couldn't  get  along 
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without  them,  but  I  think  they  have  produced  veiy  good  results  by 
allowing  all  certified  and  qualified  religious  teachers  to  take  what 
children  they  want  to  have,  what  children  want  to  come  to  them,  for 
released  time  religion,  because  trying  to  run  our  country  without  mor- 
ality to  me  is  the  big  contributory  factor  to  juvenile  delinquency. 

In  other  words,  as  I  look  across  the  country  I  don't  see  our  country 
as  immoral  or  moral.  I  see  it  as  amoral.  In  other  words,  morals  do 
not  come  too  much  into  the  situation.  That  has  been  discussed  many 
times. 

I  imagine  that  Washington  is  doing  something  about  it.  But  if  it 
were  a  Federal  law,  then  as  in  the  colored  segregation  question,  the 
schools  would  have  to  conform  to  it. 

JMr.  Bono.  You  are  speaking  of  not  compulsory  education  in  reli- 
gion, but  released  time  ? 

Father  Rahm.  Released  time. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Do  you  find  that  many  of  the  fathers  of  these  children 
that  have  deserted  the  mother  leave  the  State  of  Texas  ? 

Father  Rahm.  There  are  numerous  cases ;  yes,  sir.  We  have  a  prob- 
lem of  getting  them  back.    Most  of  them  go  to  California. 

Mr.  BoBO.  This  committee  is  trying  to  put  those  deserting  fathers 
under  Federal  law  as  a  Federal  fugitive  from  justice  and  Senator 
Langer  has  been  responsible  for  submitting  a  bill  so  that  something 
may  be  done  about  the  fathers,  or  something  required  to  bring  them 
back  to  their  own  State. 

Father  Rahm.  I  think  it  is  an  excellent  law,  and  it  would  solve  many 
problems  for  these  mothers  of  children  who  have  no  support,  and  if 
the  father  of  that  family  knew  that  he  was  going  to  sit  behind  the  bars 
if  he  didn't  support  the  family,  then  he  would  be  careful  to  support 
and  would  not  desert. 

When  I  was  chaplain  in  Kansas,  if  the  father  could  get  out  of  the 
State  of  Kansas  he  was  safe.  They  were  trying  to  take  measures  for 
Kansas  law  to  be  able  to  apprehend  the  father  any  place. 

You  can't  get  them  if  they  go  across  the  line. 

Chairman  Langer.  The  purpose  of  the  law  introduced  was  to  make 
them  subject  to  Federal  law. 

Father  Rahm.  Yes. 

Chairman  Langer.  They  all  like  to  go  to  California ;  49. of  them  left 
Denver  last  year  and  went  to  California,  49  fathers. 

Father  Rahine.  I  think  that  is  a  marvelous  law  if  you  could  get  it 
passed.  It  would  solve  many  problems  of  many  poor  mothers  and 
children. 

Chairman  Langer.  Thank  you  very  much,  Father. 

Call  the  next  witness. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Mr.  Marcus  Neeley  of  the  Immigration  Service. 

Would  you  identify  yourself  and  your  position  and  your  office  ? 

TESTIMONY  OF  MARCUS  NEELEY,  DISTRICT  DIRECTOR,  IMMI- 
GRATION AND  NATURALIZATION  SERVICE,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
JUSTICE 

Mr.  Neeley.  My  name  is  Marcus  Neeley.  I  live  at  4120  Berkshire 
Drive,  El  Paso. 

I  am  an  immigration  offi'^er  with  more  than  20  years'  experience  in 
the  Department. 
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Mr.  lioi'.o.  I  low  1()n<;  liave  you  been  in  El  Paso? 

Mr,  Nfjclky.  I  liave  been  in  El  Paso  a  total  of  about  0  ypJU'S.  On 
this  tour  of  duty  I  have  been  here  since  March  8. 

]*i'ior  1o  thai:  time  I  was  district  director  in  the  Chicago  district, 
wliich  tidies  in  most  of  the  park  land  of  the  counti-y. 

Mr.  l^or.o.  Will  you  <!;ive  us  a  descri))tion  of  the  function  of  your 
Immi^i'ation  Service  in  your  office,  and  the  size  of  the  El  Paso  district? 

Ml-.  Nkklkv.  'J'he  El  Paso  district  includes  west  Texas,  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  and  Arizona. 

The  job  that  we  do  would  be  a  little  bit  difficult  to  describe.  ]*ri- 
marily  we  enforce  and  administer  the  laws  that  relate  to  immigration 
and  naturalization.  We  have  officers  at  all  the  ports  of  entry  whose 
duty  it  is  to  examine  all  persons  who  come  into  the  United  States. 

Under  certain  situations  we  exercise  dej)arture  controls. 

We  maintain  a  border  ]:>at]-ol  that  patrols  tlie  bolder  against  the 
unlawful  entry  <^)f  j)eople  and  things. 

We  were  responsible  as  the  administrative  agency  for  looking  after 
naturalization  and  seeing  to  it  that  it  is  done  properly. 

We  administer  the  Alien  liegistration  Act. 

We  are  partially  responsible  for  all  importation  of  foreign  labor 
to  relieve  labor  shortages  in  the  country. 

That,  generally,  is  what  we  do. 

Mr.  ]^)or.o.  Do  you  lun^e  any  figures,  Mr.  Neeley,  as  to  the  munber 
of  juveniles  that  might  be  involved  coining  into  this  country  illegally 
from  Mexico.     I  say  juveniles  u])  to  the  age  of  18  or  up  to  the  age  of  21  ? 

Mr.  Nkklky.  We  have  gotten  together  some  figures,  Mr.  B()})o,  re- 
lating to  juveniles,  and  we  fix  the  top  age  at  18.  A¥e  did  that  because 
that  is  the  age  wliere  the  prosecution  would  change  from  juvenile  de- 
linquency to  a  prosecution  for  the  offense. 

Some  of  the  statistics  which  we  have  l)een  asked  for  are  not  things 
concerning  which  we  keep  statistics  which  would  separate  the  juvenile 
from  the  adult.    So  some  of  them  have  to  be  estimates. 

However,  most  of  Ihem  are  by  actual  count.  The  figures  that  we 
were  asked  for  are  the  number  of  juveniles  we  ai)])rehend  and  send 
back  to  Mexico  on  a  monthly  basis.  AVe  have  assembled  those  figures 
for  the  calendar  year  1945  up  to  date. 

Mr.  Bono.  That  is  calendar  year  1945? 

Mr.  Nekly.  Of  1945  up  to  date. 

During  January  in  tlie  district  we  apprehended  1,102  jiersons  that 
you  Avould  (jualify  delinquents  if  you  consider  that  the  violation  of 
the  immigralion  law  is  the  delinquent  act  of  a  juvenile.  During  Eeb- 
ruary,  782.  During  March,  1,159.  During  April,  7G0.  During  May, 
OGl.  ■  During  June  S-JG.    July,  873.  August,  7(>0.    September,  355. 

Mr.  Poiio.  That  is  juveniles  coming  over  illegally  into  this  country? 

(chairman  Langkr.  That  does  not  seem  like  very  many. 

Mr.  Neeley.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  that  many,  actually. 

Chairman  Lan(!ER.  What  territory  does  that  include? 

Mr.  Neeley.  That  includes  the  border  from  the  (California  line 
down  to  Del  Kio. 

Chairman  Lanoer.  IIow  many  adults  come  across  illegally? 

Mr.  Neeley.  I  don't  have  those  figures. 

Chairman  Lan(jer.  What  is  your  estimate? 

Mr.  Ni'iELEY.  The  estimate  we  run  is  something  like  3,000  a  month. 
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CluiirnuMi  Langkh.  That  is  way  low,  way  low.  I  am  chairman  of 
that  committee  and  yon  are  far,  far  too  low. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  seii(lin<»;  a  snbcoininittec  over  there  now 
to  California  to  go  into  that  qnestion.  We  know  that  is  an  insignili- 
cant  nnmber  yon  have  given  ns. 

Mr.  Neeley.  It  is  an  insignihcant  miniber  compared  to  the  whole, 
but  I  am  reporting  only  on  the  El  Paso  district  and  not  on  the  Cali- 
fornia district,  or  the  district  of  sont  h  Texas. 

(Chairman  Langer.  Do  you  know  what  the  llgiires  are  for  that 
entire  ai-ea  ? 

Mr.  Neeley.  For  the  entire  Mexican  border  they  will  run  sometliing 
like  a  million  a  year. 

Chairman  Langer.  What  would  your  eslimale  be  in  [)r()portion  to 
the  juveniles?  J)o  they  bring  the  childicn  when  they  come,  a  gie.it 
many  of  these  aliens? 

Mr.  Neeley.  No,  sir.  A  small  minority  biing  Iheir  children  with 
them. 

Chairman  Lan(;kr.  Those  men  who  go  up  noith  to  work  in  the  sugar- 
beet  fields. 

Mr.  Neeley.  That  is  not  the  majority.  The  majority  of  the  million 
who  come  in  come  in  for  em[)l()yment  along  the  bordei-.  Perhai)S  25 
percent  plan  to  go  into  the  interior  of  the  United  States,  but  not  to 
work  in  beetfields. 

Most  of  them  plan  to  go  in  to  woi'k  in  the  industrial  area  of  the 
Middle  AVest. 

Mr.  liouo.  Among  the  juveniles,  do  you  have  the  ninnber  of  those 
who  ai"e])i"osecuted  in  (he  Federal  coui'ts  for 

Mr.  NEior.KY.  ^'es,  sir;  we  have  prosecuted  IS  during  this  [X'l'iod  of 
time,  during  this  year. 

Mr.  BoBo.  Do  you  have  a  figure  there  for  the  number  of  illegal 
enti'ants  that  the  law-enforcement  agencies  woidd  turn  over  to  y(jur 
district  for  depoi-tation  to  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Neeley.  Yes.     I  will  give  you  that  by  the  month. 

During  .Januaiy,  police  and  sherilV  ollicers,  principally  in  areas  that 
are  adjacent  to  the  bordei-,  delivei-ed  llO  juveniles  to  us  for  deporta- 
tion to  Mexico.  Dui'ing  February,  140.  During  March,  114.  Dur- 
ing Api'il,  10!).  Dui'ing  May,  I'S-).  During  fliine,  1'2!).  During  fliily, 
151).  During  August,  154.  During  September,  155.  Making  a  total 
ofl,l()5. 

Mr.  Bouo.  Do  you  have  as  actual  knowledge  or  fact,  or  i>ersonal 
opinion,  the  reason  for  these  juveniles  coming  across  the  boi'der? 

Mr.  Neeley.  There  are  many  i-easons.  I  think  perha|)s  the  one  this 
committee  might  be  most  interested  in  is  the  juvenile  who  comes  a(;ross 
for  the  [)urpose  of  perp(4i'ating  an  oU'ense,  largely,  jx'tty  theft. 

There  is  the  |)ossibility  and  it  does  haj)i)en  for  delinqu(Mit  children 
who  reside  in  .Juarez,  or  in  various  other  towns  across  the  border- 

.ludge  FoKi).  First,  let  us  have  the  record  show  the  reasons  for  their 
wanting  to  come. 

Mr.  Neeley.   You  mean  all  of  the  reasons? 

Judge  IA)KD.  Some  of  the  major  reasons. 

Mr.  Neklky.  I  would  say  that  primarily  they  come  over  to  visit, 
come  over  illegiilly  to  visit  on  thisside of  the  line.  That  would  account 
for  the  greatest  number. 

Possibly  next  they  come  over  to  beg  or  scavenge, 
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Next  would  be  to  come  over  for  some  sort  of  employment,  such  as 
selling  papers  or  various  other  things. 

Lastly,  I  think  the  smaller  group  come  over  to  commit  offenses. 

That,  of  course,  would  not  be  all  inclusive.  Tliat  is  what  I  can  think 
of  at  the  moment. 

Judge  Ford.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Do  you  have  any  specific  instances  that  you  know  of 
involving  alien  juveniles  coming  to  El  Paso  for  pilfering  or  stealing? 

Mr.  Neeley.  I  can  think  of  one  that  might  interest  the  committee. 
1  could  tell  you  a  story  about  a  boy  named  Hector.  Hector  is  a  native 
and  citizen  of  Mexico  and  he  lives  in  Juarez,  Chihuahua. 

I  first  heard  of  him  in  about  April  of  this  year  at  a  staff  meeting. 
The  chief  patrol  inspector  brought  up  the  subject  and  asked  whether 
we  should  not  take  up  with  the  United  States  attorney  the  proposition 
of  prosecuting  more  of  the  juvenile  delinquents. 

It  seems  that  Hector  comes  to  the  United  States  for  a  particular 
purpose;  he  comes  barefoot,  and  he  puts  chewing  gum  between  his  big 
toe  and  the  toe  that  lies  next  to  it.  Then  he  will  go  up  to  a  place 
where  a  blind  man  is  selling  pencils.  The  blind  man  will  habitually 
have  pencils  and  nickels  on  the  street.  Hector  will  get  his  foot  over 
close  enough  to  get  one  of  the  nickels.  And  he  will  eventually  get  that 
nickel  into  his  pocket. 

So  when  we  heard  tliis  story  we  did  take  it  up  with  the  United  States 
attorney,  the  general  proposition,  and  did  discuss  the  particular  case. 

Then  we  told  the  border  patrol  that  we  thought  Hector's  case  was 
one  where  an  example  should  be  made  of  him  and,  sure  enough,  a  few 
days  later  the  border  patrol  did  pick  him  up  and,  sure  enough,  he  was 
sent  to  investigation  and  eventually  the  matter  was  referred  back  to 
me  by  the  chief  of  tlie  section. 

He  asked  me  whetlier  I  still  thought  we  should  prosecute  Hector. 
He  thought  I  had  more  facts  than  I  had.     I  told  him  I  did  think  so. 

He  said,  "All  right,  but  I  am  not  just  sure  how  we  are  going  to  look 
when  we  go  into  Federal  court  with  him  because  he  is  not  quite  8  yet." 

Mr.  BoBO.  Hector  was  7  years  old  ? 

Mr.  Neeley.  Yes. 

Mr,  Bono,  There  is  quite  a  problem  of  those  young  boys  down  under 
the  bridge  on  the  Mexican  side,  too,  begging  things,  nickels  and 
pennies.     I  imagine  Hector  would  come  in  a  classification  like  that. 

Mr,  Neeley.  They  start  out  in  those  various  ways  in  this  minor  life 
of  crime  that  they  follow.  We  find  that  some  of  them  come  over  and 
scavenge  the  dumps.  Then  they  proceed  along  until  they  are  pilfer- 
ing things. 

Judge  Ford,  In  other  words.  Hector  was  rather  hungry  ? 

Mr.  Neeley,  Yes,  Hector  is  hungry. 

Mr.  BoBo.  Will  you  give  us  a  description  of  what  that  dump  situa- 
tion was  for  a  while  ? 

Mr.  Neeley.  The  El  Paso  city  dump  for  a  period  of  time  was  located 
on  a  point  which  is  exactly  adjacent  to  the  international  line.  It  was  a 
place  where  a  fill  was  needed. 

So  El  Paso  was  dumping  into  this  particular  place.  It  was  re- 
ported to  us  that  people  from  Mexico  were  coming  across  the  inter- 
national line  by  tearing  down  the  fence  to  scavenge  this  dump. 

So  we  went  down  and  took  a  look  at  it  and  saw  there  were  three  or 
four  hundred  there.     It  seemed  to  us  that  the  way  to  correct  the 
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situation  would  be  to  let  everybody  know  about  it.  So  we  invited  the 
mayor  and  some  others  to  go  down  there.     They  did  go. 

It  was  given  publicity  on  television,  the  newspapers,  and  so  forth. 

Since  then  the  city  of  El  Paso  has  decided  to  move  the  dump,  but 
immediately  the  mayor  of  Juarez  established  a  patrol  on  the  Mexican 
side  of  the  line,  Mexican  troops,  to  prevent  that  unlawful  departure 
from  Mexico  into  the  United  States  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  BoBO.  It  was  a  fact  they  were  down  thei-e  scavenging  for  food 
and  watermelon  rinds,  or  anything  they  could  lind  to  eat  ? 

Mr.  Neeley.  That  was  absolutely  the  fact. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Do  you  have  figures  as  to  the  dollar  volume  of  merchan- 
dise that  juvenile  delinquents  you  have  picked  up  have  taken  back 
across  to  the  Mexican  side  ? 

Mr.  Neeley.  You  mean  the  dollar  value  of  the  merchandise  stolen? 

Mr.  BoBO.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Neeley.  We  didn't  have  that,  sir.  We  did  the  best  we  could 
with  cases  we  remembered  and  where  we  could  go  and  examine  the 
record. 

We  found  $976.72 ;  $636  of  that  was  in  the  El  Paso  area  and  the 
remainder  was  divided  between  the  lower  area  and  Arizona. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Were  you  able  to  arrive  at  any  figures  as  to  the  number 
of  juvenile  delinquents  coming  across  the  border  in  possession  of 
narcotics  or  marihuana  ? 

Mr.  Neeley.  Our  border  patrol  has  seized  substantial  quantities 
of  marihuana  and  other  narcotics,  but  we  couldn't  find  a  record  of 
having  made  any  such  seizure  from  a  person  under  the  age  of  18. 

jMr.  BoBO.  But  you  do  make  seizures  of  adults  coming  across  ? 

Mr.  Neeley.  You  see,  we  operate  the  border  patrol.  That  is  the 
only  patrol  along  the  border.  There  are  numbers  of  people  who  come 
in,  not  large  numbers,  but  significant  numbers  of  people  who  come 
in  bringing  narcotics. 

Our  border  patrol  accomplishes  the  seizures  and  turns  the  seizure 
and  the  person  over  to  the  Bureau  of  Customs. 

Mr.  Bono.  Mr.  Neeley,  if  an  alien  juvenile  was  picked  up  in  El  Paso 
and  handled  by  the  county  court  and  sentenced  to  Gatesville,  to  serve 
in  the  Texas  institution  there,  at  the  termination  of  his  sentence  he 
was  turned  over  to  Immigration,  where  would  he  be  deported? 

Mr.  Neeley.  He  would  be  deported  to  the  j)lace  in  Mexico  where 
he  lives. 

If  he  were  a  Juarez  resident,  we  would  get  him  from  Gatesville 
and  put  him  back  in  Juarez. 

If  he  were  in  Laredo  and  were  a  Laredo  resident,  we  would  put 
him  back  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  Bono.  Suppose  he  came  from  Monterrey. 

Mr.  Neeley.  He  would  be  deported  through  the  Mexican  border 
at  Nuevo  Laredo. 

Mr.  BoBO.  He  would  go  through  Nuevo  Laredo  and  be  turned  loose 
there  ? 

Mr.  Neeley.  Actually,  we  deliver  the  man  into  the  custody  of  the 
Mexican  immigration  authorities.  They  either  turn  him  loose  or 
send  him  home,  or  have  his  parents  pick  him  up. 

Mr.  BoBO.  When  he  gets  to  the  Mexican  immigration  authorities, 
that  is  the  end  of  your  jurisdiction? 

Mr.  Neeley'".  That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  BoBO.  In  your  experience,  both  in  El  Paso  and,  I  think,  in 
Chicago,  is  there  any  one  particular  problem  that  you  knew  of  that 
might  be  contributing  to  juvenile  delinquency? 

Mr.  Neeley.  There  is  a  situation  that  it  seems  to  me  creates  a  climate 
where  juvenile  delinquency  would  be  expected  to  flourish  or  grow. 
We  run  into  significant  numbers  of  situations  where  a  man  who  is 
married  and  has  a  family  in  a  foreign  country,  let  us  say,  for  example, 
in  Mexico,  althougli  it  is  not  limited  to  any  country,  w  ill  come  to  the 
United  States  illegally  for  the  purpose  of  bettering  his  family  financial 
situation. 

In  other  words,  he  wants  to  come  to  work.  He  might  want  to  go  up 
to  North  Dakota  to  work  in  the  Red  River  Valley,  and  he  might  ac- 
complish just  that  and  lie  might  stay  in  Minneapolis  or  most  any- 
where, for  a  period  of  years  before  he  is  apprehended. 

In  the  beginning  he  will  send  a  substantial  part  of  his  earnings  back 
to  his  family  in  Mexico,  or  whatever  country  he  comes  from. 

But  eventually  he  will  tire  of  living  by  himself,  with  his  family  in 
a  foreign  state,  and  eventually  he  will  establish  an  illicit  family  in' 
the  United  States.  He  will  take  up  with  some  woman  here  and  they 
will  have  children. 

At  the  time  of  his  apprehension  we  are  faced  with  the  problem  of" 
depriving  these  children  of  their  father,  or  of  permitting  a  thing 
which  is  completely  illegal  from  its  inception,  thus  depriving  the  law- 
ful family  of  the  father. 

Now,  the  answer,  as  most  any  right-thinking  person  I  think  would 
conclude,  would  be  that  we  must  require  the  deportation  of  the  father 
to  the  country  where  he  has  a  family.  That,  in  effect,  is  going  to 
leave  the  American  children  fatherless. 

In  some  cases  the  mother  is  able  to  take  care  of  the  children.  In 
other  cases  the  State  takes  care  of  the  children,  but  there  are  cases 
where  the  children  are  paying  for  it  themselves  and  I  believe  that  is 
w^here  the  situation  at  least  creates  a  climate  which  could  give  rise  to 
juvenile  delinquency. 

Chairman  Langer.  Thank  you  very  much. 

We  will  adjourn  until  1  o'clock. 

(Thereupon,  at  12 :  10  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  recessed  to  reconvene 
at  1  p.  m.,  same  day). 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

The  subcommittee  reconvened  at  1  p.  m.,  upon  the  expiration  of  the- 
recess. 

Chairman  Langer.  The  meeting  will  come  to  order.  Let  us  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  Bopo.  Mr.  Williams. 

Mr.  Williams,  you  are  the  United  States  attorney  for  this  district? 

TESTIMONY  OP  HOLVEY  WILLIAMS,  ASSISTANT  UNITED  STATES- 
ATTORNEY,  EL  PASO,  TEX. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  am  assistant  United  States  attorney  in  charge  of" 
the  El  Paso  office. 

Mr.  BoBo.  Would  you  identify  yourself  and  your  full  name  and: 
address  ? 
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Mr.  Williams.  It  is  Holvey  Williams;  street  address  is  311  Boston^ 
El  Paso,  Tex. 

Mr.  Bobo.  How  long  have  you  been  an  attorney  in  the  United 
States  attorney's  office  here? 

Mr.  Williams.  Twelve  years. 

Mr.  Bono.  Your  office  handles  primarily  the  prosecution  of  juve- 
niles and  adults  on  Federal  violations;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir.    We  have  quite  a  bit  of  civil  work,  also. 

jSIr.  BoBO.  Would  you  have  any  estimate,  ]\Ir.  Williams,  as  to  the 
number  of  narcotic  violation  cases  involving  juveniles  that  have  been 
brought  before  your  office  in  the  past  calendar  year  on  minors,  ap- 
proximately the  number  of  cases  you  have  prosecuted  for  violations 
of  narcotics? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  would  think  about  50  percent  of  them  are  juveniles 
under  21.  We  must  have  narcotic  cases — well,  this  is  a  pretty  raw 
guess,  if  I  might  consult  some  of  these  other  people,  I  might  give  you 
a  more  accurate  figure— probably  150  narcotic  cases  a  year. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Fifty  percent  of  those  would  involve  minors? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

JSIr.  BoBo.  Would  most  of  them  be  marihuana  cases,  or  heroin  cases? 

Mr.  Williams.  Most  of  them  marihuana. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Most  of  those  are  prosecuted  under  the  so-called  Boggs 
Act,  requiring  mandatory  sentences? 

Mr.  Williams.  They  are  at  tliis  time,  yes. 

Mr.  Bono.  Have  you  found  any  difficulty  in  prosecution  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  enactment  of  the  Boggs  Act,  especially  under  the  manda- 
tory sentences? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  am  pretty  sure  the  Federal  judges  don't  like  it. 
I  am  informed  by  our  local  judge.  Judge  Thomason,  that  that  was  the 
concensus  of  opinion  at  the  judicial  conference  they  recently  had  in 
New  Orleans  of  all  the  Federal  and  circuit  judges. 

He  is  not  too  sure,  but  he  thinks  they  even  passed  a  resolution  to 
that  effect,  that  they  were  capable  of  handling  the  sentence  under 
narcotic  cases  the  same  as  they  handle  it  under  all  other  types  of  cases. 

Mr.  BoBO.  That  act  requires  a  2-year  mandatory  sentence  if  the 
jury  finds  the  defendant  guilty;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

My  experience  here  has  been  that  I  am  sure  that  Judge  Thomason 
gives  a  great  many  more  suspended  sentences  on  account  of  the  2-year 
minimum  for  the  first  offense  than  he  would  if  he  could  give  them 
6  months  or  a  year  to  do. 

He  often  would  cause  them  to  do  it  rather  than  suspend  a  sentence, 
but  rather  than  sentence  them  for  2  years,  he  often  suspended  it. 

Chairman  Langer.  You  would  recommend  that  we  change  the 
law? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  would  recommend  to  that  extent,  for  the  first  of- 
fense let  the  judge  set  the  penalty  as  he  sees  fit  within  the  limits,  but 
it  is  my  experience  with  narcotic  peddlers  that  the  great  bulk  of  them 
are  addicts  themselves  in  this  locality. 

I  don't  know  about  the  cities.  They  are  addicts  themselves  and 
there  is  no  stopping  them.  You  don't  stop  them;  you  don't  break 
them. 
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If  they  come  back  the  second  or  third  time,  you  might  as  well  give 
them  life,  because  they  are  coming  back  until  they  expire. 

Mr.  BoBO.  From  your  thinking  the  5-year  mandatory  for  second 
offenses  and  10-year  mandatory  for  third  offenses,  that  part  of  the 
law  could  remain  the  same? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  see  no  objection  to  that,  but  I  do  feel  that  the 
Federal  judges  ought  to  be  allowed  to  assess  the  penalty  in  the  first 
offense  as  they  see  fit  because  many  of  them  are  juveniles  that  could 
be  sent  off  to  some  juvenile  home  and  gotten  away  from  the  bad  en- 
vironment, which  might  correct  them  in  the  course  of  6  months  or 
a  year. 

Mr.  BoBo.  Have  you  had  any  cases  come  before  you,  whether 
juvenile  or  minor,  where  maybe  he  had  4  or  5  marihuana  cigarettes 
in  his  pocket,  his  first  offense? 

Now,  if  he  is  found  guilty,  as  first  offense  under  the  Boggs  Act, 
would  he  not  be  subject  to  the  2-year  mandatory  sentence? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes.  I  think  the  judge  ought  to  be  allowed  to  give 
them  6  months  or  a  year,  if  he  sees  fit. 

Mr.  BoBo.  The  policy  seems  to  be  now  to  suspend  the  2-year  sen- 
tence. 

Mr.  WiixiAMs.  Well,  he  is  inclined  to  give  more  suspended  sen- 
tences than  he  would  if  he  could  assess  the  penalty  as  he  saw  fit. 

Mr.  BoBo.  Do  you  think  that  the  Boggs  Act  itself  has  been  instru- 
mental hi  reducing  of  narcotic  traffic  any  in  this  particular  area? 

Mr.  Williams.  They  dread  it. 

Mr.  Bono.  Do  you  have  any  estimate  of  the  number  of  minors  that 
are  involved  in  Dyer  Act  cases,  transportation  of  stolen  automobiles? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  believe  we  have  more  offenders  of  that  statute  than 
any  other,  except  narcotics. 

Mr.  BoBO.  You  find  that  these  are  El  Paso  boys  going  into  another 
State  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  No  ;  most  of  them  are  transients  and  many  of  them 
habituants.  They  are  just  youngsters  who  are  habitual  car  thievep 
and  a  lot  of  them  we  catch  have  stolen  as  many  as  8  or  10  or  12  cars 
on  this  one  jaunt.  They  just  drive  it  until  it  runs  out  of  gas,  and 
rather  than  take  a  chance  on  getting  some  more  gas,  they  get  another 
car. 

Mr.  Bono.  They  might  start  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  pick  up  an- 
other car? 

Mr.  Williams.  They  might  take  10  before  they  get  out  here. 

Mr.  BoBO.  You  have  a  transient  military  personnel  that  involves 
IT-,  18-,  19-,  20-year-old  youths.  Do  you  have  any  idea  of  the  per- 
centage of  violations  of  the  Dyer  Act  involving  military  personnel? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  would  be  a  low  percentage  of  the  total.  Maybe 
a  fourth  of  our  cases  might  involve  military  personnel  who,  many 
of  them,  are  a.  w.  o  1.,  not  from  here  necessarily,  but  from  other 
places. 

Mr.  BoBo.  As  a  part  of  this  inquiry  we  are  going  into  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  closing  the  border  to  juveniles  and  minors  un- 
der the  age  of  21  between  here  and  Juarez  or  the  Mexican  border, 
would  help. 

Do  you  think  that  would  help  alleviate  any  problems  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  occurs  to  me  it  would  be  very  helpful. 
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Mr.  Bono.  Tlie  traffic  in  narcotics  as  it  is  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  and  possibly  stolen  automobiles  over  here  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  One  of  the  greatest  problems  is  the  accessibility 
of  narcotics  and  everything  else  right  across  the  river. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Do  you  think  that  a  number  of  juveniles  take  advantage 
of  going  over  to  Juarez  (■ 

Mr.  AViLLiAMS.  I  have  been  over  there  several  times  myself.  I 
have  never  seen  any  swarm  of  juveniles,  but  I  am  sure  a  lot  of  them 
do  go. 

Mr.  BoBo.  Have  you  ever  had  any  prosecutions  under  the  Mann 
Act  involving  the  transportation  of  girls  under  21  years  of  age  either 
into  Mexico  or  in  this  particular  area  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Very  little  out  of  Juarez.  We  get  many  of  those 
cases,  mainly  of  fellows  bringing  prostitutes  in  this  city  and  traveling 
over  the  country  with  them. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Do  many  of  those  cases  involve  girls  under  the  age  of  21  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir ;  a  good  many  of  them.would. 

Mr.  BoBO.  That  is  a  subject  of  our  inquiry  in  this  delinquency.  We 
are  trying  to  find  out  what  the  traffic  in  that  would  be. 

I  understand  there  is  no  organized  prostitution,  as  such,  on  this  side 
of  the  river.  Would  any  of  those  girls  wind  up  in  Juarez  as  prostitutes 
there  'i 

Mr.  Williams.  Very  few. 

About  all  we  have  along  that  line  are  the  professional  panderers 
or  pimps,  bringing  them  in  here,  making  a  living  taking  them  around 
over  the  country. 

Mr.  BoBO.  As  United  States  attorney,  I  think  you  possibly  heard 
this  morning  of  a  bill  which  has  been  submitted  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  requiring  deserting  fathers  to  come  under  the 
Federal  fugitive  from  justice  act  if  they  leave  the  State  of  Texas  and 
go  to  New  Mexico  and  leave  their  families  deserted  here. 

Do  you  think  in  your  opinion  that  would  be  a  helpful  way  of  han- 
dling the  problem  of  deserting  fathers? 

Mr.  W^illiams.  I  think  the  Federal  Government  could  handle  it 
better  than  the  States  do.  They  do  not  have  the  resources  and  they  do 
not  handle  them.  If  a  father  just  leaves  here,  9  chances  out  of  10 
he  is  gone  as  long  as  he  wants  to  stay. 

I  think  the  local  authorities  would  admit  they  do  not  have  the 
money,  the  resources,  to  get  them  and  bring  them  back  here  and  try 
to  punish  them. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Do  you  think  it  would  add  too  much  to  your  load  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  would  add  a  whole  lot.  Offhand,  I  w^ould  be  re- 
luctant to  say  whether  the  Government  should  take  it  on,  or  not. 
It  would  be  a  tremendous  burden  all  over  the  United  States. 

I  expect  they  could  do  a  pretty  good  job  of  making  fathers  stay 
put,  though.  They  have  many  of  them  everywhere  I  have  been,  here 
and  other  places,  that  do  desert  and  leave. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Are  you  familiar  with  whether  the  divorce  rate  is  rising 
or  decreasing  in  El  Paso  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  BoBO.  That  is  all  I  have. 

Chairman  Langer.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Mr.  Saxon,  the  United  States  probation  officer. 

.  Mr.  Saxon,  would  you  state  your  full  name  and  address  ? 
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TESTIMONY  OF  JESSE  J.  SAXON,  FEDERAL  PROBATION  OFFICER,. 

EL  PASO,  TEX. 

Mr.  Saxon,  Jesse  J.  Saxon,  6116  Navajo  Drive. 

Mr.  BoBO.  You  are  the  Federal  probation  officer  attached  to  the 
district  court  ? 

Mr.  Saxon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Do  you  have  the  figures  on  the  number  of  juvenile  nar- 
cotic violators  handled  by  your  office  for  the  calendar  year  1954  ? 

Mr.  Saxon.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  have  figures  that  I  have  compiled  for  the- 
first  8  months  of  this  calendar  year. 

You  say  narcotic  cases  ? 

Mr.  BoBO,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Saxon,  Twenty-one  years  of  age  and  under,  we  have  had  this 
year,  convictions,  13  marihuana  violators  and  2  violators  of  derivatives 
of  opium. 

Mr,  BoBO.  That  is  just  what  is  being  handled  by  your  probation- 
office  ? 

Mr.  Saxon,  That  is  right. 

In  that  respect  that  includes  all  defendants  on  whom  I  made  a  pre- 
sentence investigation  for  the  court,  which  is  all  the  cases  that  have 
come  before  the  court, 

Mr,  BoBO,  How  about  Dyer  Act  violations?  Do  you  have  those- 
figures  ? 

Mr,  Saxon,  Up  to  September  1  we  had  '25  Dyer  Act  violations.  All 
violations,  the  total  violations  of  all  kinds  of  defendants  21  and  under- 
were  66, 

There  were  25  Dyer  Act  violations,  more  than  a  third  of  the  entire 
cases  so  far  this  year, 

Mr,  BoBO,  Do  you  have  a  breakdown  of  percentages  of  military  and 
civilian  personnel  i 

Mr,  Saxon,  No,  sir.  I  believe  as  far  as  the  Dyer  Act  is  concerned 
that  it  would  be  about  30  or  -10  percent  military  personnel,  in  this  par- 
ticular locality, 

Mr,  BoBo,  Do  you  have  any  other  figures  there  ? 

Mr,  Saxon,  I  just  broke  it  down  as  to  juveniles  that  come  under- 
the  Federal  juvenile  delinquency  act,  which  is  17  and  under.    Those- 
17  and  under,  there  were  20  violations  of  all  kinds,  only  2  marihuana 
cases,  and  1  case  involving  heroin. 

There  were  13  Dyer  Act  cases  which  is  more  than  half  of  the  total 
of  those  under  21. 

The  younger  boys  seem  to  go  to  the  car  thefts  more  than  to  the- 
narcotic. 

Now,  of  all  the  marihuana  violations  of  all  ages,  so  far  this  year  52 
percent  were  21  years  and  under. 

Mr.  BoBO,  Of  all  violations  of  narcotic  laws,  52  percent  were  mari- 
huana ? 

Mr,  Saxon,  Yes, 

On  the  derivatives  of  opium,  there  was  a  very  small  percent,  about 
10  percent. 

The  Dyer  Act,  and  this  seems  a  little  unusual,  but  the  figure  hei'e  is 
71  percent  of  all  Dyer  Act  violations  were  21  and  under.  That  is  so- 
far  this  year, 

Mr,  BoBO,  Your  Dyer  Act  violators  and  narcotic  violators  that  are- 
sentenced  to  serve  time,  where  are  they  sent  from  here? 
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Mr.  Saxox.  Those  17  and  under  are  usually  designated  to  serve  a 
sentence  at  the  Federal  correction  institute  in  Inglewood,  Colo. 

Those  18  to  21  are  customarily  designated  to  serve  their  sentence 
in  the  Federal  reformatory  at  El  Reno,  Okla. 

Mr.  BoBO.  That  is  all  I  have,  Senator. 

Chairman  Lanoer.  The  institution  in  Colorado  is  a  very  fine  insti- 
tution.   I  have  visited  it. 

Mr.  Saxon.  You  will  find  the  Oklahoma  institution  is  very  good, 
too,  for  the  older  boys. 

Chairman  Langer.  Do  you  have  a  Florence  Crittenden  Home  here 
in  town? 

]\Ir.  Saxon.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  Langer.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Saxon.  Thank  you.  sir. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Mr.  Howard  Slutes. 

Mr.  Slutes,  will  you  state  your  name,  address,  and  occupation? 

TESTIMONY  OF  HOWARD  M.  SLUTES,  EEGIONAL  EEPEESENTATIVE, 
AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 

Mr.  Slutes.  Howard  M.  Slutes,  regional  representative,  American 
Social  Hygiene  Association ;  I  live  at  oOO  Crimara  Drive,  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  where  I  have  a  regional  office. 

Chainnan  Danger.  How  far  is  that  from  here? 

Mr.  Slutes.  Six  hundred  miles. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Would  you  explain  the  functions  of  your  organization, 
the  manner  of  securing  the  information  which  you  secure? 

Mr.  Slutes.  The  American  Social  Hygiene  Association  is  the  na- 
tional voluntary  agency  in  the  social  hygiene  field.  We  are  a  private 
agency  supported  by  the  United  States  defense  fund,  which,  in  turn, 
gets  its  money  from  the  local  Community  Chest. 

Among  other  functions  our  agency  has  the  job  of  suppressing  pros- 
titution and  controlling  venereal  disease,  particularly  in  areas  near 
military  installations. 

We  have  been  designated  by  the  various  branches  of  military  serv- 
ice to  act  as  their  liaison  agency  between  civilian  and  military  author- 
ities in  this  area  of  venereal  disease  control  and  suppression  of  prosti- 
tution. 

In  this  connection  our  agency  has  a  staff  of  undercover  men  who 
conduct  investigations  of  prostitution  conditions  throughout  the 
country  with  emphasis  on  communities  adjacent  to  military  installa- 
tions. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Do  you  have  a  copy  of  the  latest  report  of  investigation 
which  your  organization  has  made? 

Mr.  Slutes.  I  have  a  copy  here;  yes. 

I  might  say  this  is  more  or  less  a  routine  report.  All  of  our  under- 
cover studies  are  made  on  the  request  of  the  Federal,  State,  or  local 
■officials,  or  military  authorities.  This  is  one  of  several  reports  we 
have  had  on  El  Paso  through  the  years  and  this  one,  of  course,  was 
made  at  the  request  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Do  you  have  a  copy  of  that  that  could  be  submitted  for 
;the  record  as  your  statement  of  conditions  as  they  exist  in  El  Paso? 

Mr.  Slutes.  Yes. 
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Mr.  BoBO.  Would  you  j^ive  us  a  brief  summary  of  conditions  as  you 
found  them,  Mr.  Slutes? 

Mr.  Slutes.  I  can  read  you  a  summary  here.  I  might  say  this,  first, 
that  the  American  Social  Hyijiene  Association  guarantees  the  ac- 
curacy of  these  reports  as  of  the  time  these  studies  were  made.  We 
don't  guarantee  we  did  a  covering  job  in  every  case,  but  we  do  guaran- 
tee the  accuracy  of  these  reports  as  far  they  go. 

The  summary  of  this  report  made  this  month  is : 

A  very  small  amount  of  commercialized  prostitution  was  found  in  El  Paso,  Tex. 

Juarez,  Mex.,  was  discovered  to  abound  with  the  racket. 

Many  of  the  prostitutes  encountered  in  the  r»6  brothel  type  of  resorts  were 
youngsters.  Some  appeared  to  be  in  their  middle,  others  in  their  late  teens. 
Still  others  apparently  were  in  their  early  twenties. 

Most  of  the  prostitutes'  customers  were  servicemen.  A  large  proportion  were 
young  men. 

The  sale  and  distribution  of  pornographic  material  is  carried  on  more  or  less 
openly  in  various  souvenir  or  curio  stores. 

Now,  that  is  a  brief  summary  of  a  report  that  comprises  seven 
pages. 

Chairman  Langer.  Is  there  any  objection  to  filing  the  entire  report  ? 

Mr.  Slutes.  Not  at  all.     Mr.  Bobo  has  a  copy  of  both  our  reports. 

(The  report  referred  to  was  marked  "Exhibit  No.  3"  and  is  on  file 
with  the  subcommittee. ) 

Mr.  Bono.  Does  it  not  show  in  your  report  that  among  the  houses — 
and  I  think  you  have  some  35  or  40  houses  of  prostitution  listed  in  the 
city  of  Juarez — that  in  practically  every  house,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, minors,  servicemen,  and  civilians  were  present  ? 

Mr.  Slutes.  Yes ;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Bobo.  You  would  not  have  any  estimate  as  to  the  number  of 
minors  ? 

Mr.  Slutes.  No,  sir.  I  did  not  make  the  studies,  you  understand, 
and  I  would  not  care  to  take  a  guess  at  that  figure. 

Mr.  BoBO.  I  think  it  is  interesting.  Senator  Langer,  to  note  that  one 
of  our  investigators,  Mr.  Sullivan,  was  in  Juarez  the  other  night  and 
in  a  period  of  20  minutes  picked  up  4  pornographic  books — "we  could 
have  had  any  amount;  we  were  limited  by  the  money" — and  5  mari- 
huana cigarettes. 

Mr.  Slutes.  I  think  it 'is  natural  for  us  to  wring  our  hands  and 
deplore  the  situation  in  Mexico  as  demoralizing  and  degrading  and 
a  vicious  kind  of  situation,  and  it  is  awfully  easy  for  us  to  blame  the 
Mexicans  for  this  situation. 

However,  I  think  we  are  equally  to  blame.  It  is  a  matter  of  supply 
and  demand.  After  all,  it  takes  two  persons  to  consummate  the  action 
of  prostitution,  the  prostitute  and  her  customer. 

Juarez  furnishes  the  supply.  The  Americans  furnish  the  demand. 
So  the  bee  is  right  on  our  backs,  it  seems  to  me,  with  the  situation  in 
Mexico. 

If  no  American  patronized  the  house  of  prostitution  in  Juarez,  how 
long  would  this  big  industry  they  have  over  there  continue  ? 

I  think  it  is  an  indictment  of  our  own  standards. 

Mr.  Bobo.  In  your  opinion,  do  you  think  if  the  border  were  closed 
to  juveniles  and  minors  going  down  there  it  would  cut  into  the  prosti- 
tution business  in  Juarez? 

Mr.  Slutes.  I  think  it  might.  I  think  it  would  place  a  little  more 
difficult  job  on  the  local  law-enforcement  officials  here.  . 
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El  Paso  is  relatively  clean  because  of  the  prostitution  conditions 
aci'oss  the  boi'der. 

But  I  think  it  might  be  helpful.     That  is  a  personal  opinion. 

Mr.  lioiio.  1  notice  one  more  observation  in  your  report  there.  One 
of  the  subjects  of  our  investigation  is  the  preying  by  homosexuals  on 
minors  and  juveniles. 

You  found  that  condition  did  exist  somewhat  here  in  El  Paso? 

Mr.  Slui-es.  Yes,  sir ;  we  found  that  in  Juarez. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Do  you  find  that  throughout  the  area  which  you  covered  ? 

Mr.  Slutes.  Yes;  it  is  an  increasing  situation  we  find.  A  problem 
that  is  viewed  with  alarm  by  military  and  civilian  law-enforcement 
officials,  as  well  as  other  groups  interested  in  that  kind  of  delinquency. 

Mr.  BoBO.  We  have  had  testimony  that  some  60  juveniles  were 
picked  up  in  New  Orleans  because  homosexual  elements  were  furnish- 
ing them  with  barbiturate  drugs  and  benzedrine,  thereby  causing  them 
to  lose  their  inhibitions,  and  preying  on  them  there. 

Have  you  heard  of  any  connection  between  that  and  other  areas? 

Mr.  SLuiTis.  I  don't  know  about  that.  I  do  know  that  the  narcotic 
traffic  and  prostitution  are  very  closely  tied  up  in  this  country  as  well 
as  in  Mexico.     They  go  hand  in  hand. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Anywhere  you  find  prostitution  you  find  addicts. 

Mr.  Slutes.  Yes;  there  are  many  towns  in  this  country  where  you 
have  a  segregated  house  of  prostitution.  You  find  it  is  a  second  for 
narcotic  traffic  as  well  as  a  haven  for  all  criminal  elements  in  the  area. 

Mr.  BoBO.  That  is  all  I  have. 

Chairman  Larger.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Slutes. 

Mr.  Slutes.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Colonel  Ilill  and  Colonel  Stevenson. 

Chairman  Laxgkr.  Let  the  record  show  that  these  two  gentlemen 
will  not  be  sworn. 

STATEMENTS  OF  COL.  C.  D.  HILL,  STAFF  JUDGE  ADVOCATE,  AND 
COL.  WALTER  H.  STEVENSON,  POST  SURGEON,  FORT  BLISS,  TEX. 

Mr.  BoBo.  Colonel  Hill,  do  you  have  a  statement  that  you  would 
like  to  present  ? 

Colonel  Hill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Col.  C.  D.  Hill,  and  I  am  staff  judge  advocate 
at  Fort  Bliss. 

And  Col.  Walter  H.  Stevenson  is  the  post  surgeon, 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  appearing  here  at  the  invitation  of 
this  committee  on  behalf  of  the  commanding  general  at  Fort  Bliss 
relative  to  three  items  of  inquiry.     They  are : 

1.  The  court-martial  cases  involving  automobile  thefts. 

2.  The  court-martial  cases  involving  the  possession  and  use  of  drugs. 

3.  The  venereal-disease  rate  and  the  effect  of  prostitution  in  the  El 
Paso-Juarez  area  on  juvenile  delinquency  among  Army  personnel. 

At  the  outset  it  may  be  stated  that,  although  extreme  vigilance  is 
exercised  in  these  fields,  they  are  not  regarded  at  Fort  Bliss  as  unusual 
problems. 

1.  Automobile  theft  cases  tried  since  the  beginning  of  1954  by  gen- 
eral and  special  courts-martial  have  involved  11  military  personnel^ 
5  of  whom  were  under  21  years  of  ago;  and  6  were  over  21  years 
of  age,  or  over,  the  oldest  being  30  years  of  age. 
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2.  All  cases  involving  drugs  during  the  same  period  relate  to 
marihuana.  There  were  5  cases,  3  involving  personnel  under  21 
years  of  age,  and  2  in^  olving  persons  21  years  of  age,  or  older.  Every 
effort  is  made  to  detect  possession  or  use  or  drugs,  and  every  case 
is  prosecuted  vigorously. 

3.  The  venereal  disease  rate  is  considered  extremely  low.  The 
chart  to  be  presented  to  the  committee  in  closed  session  in  memoran- 
dum form  discloses  that  the  Fort  Bliss  rate  of  incidence  of  venereal 
disease  has  been  consistently  and  substantially  below  the  Army  rate. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  chart  does  not  separately  indicate  those 
under  21  years  of  age.     It  is  all  inclusive. 

It  is  not  considered  that  in  the  areas  of  prostitution  and  venereal 
disease  the  local  situation  presents  serious  conditions  contributing  to 
the  delinquency  of  minors  within  tlie  Army. 

Many  factors  are  credited  with  the  unusual  and  outstanding  re- 
sults achieved  in  the  El  Paso-Juarez  area.  "Within  the  Army,  every 
reasonable  effort  in  the  field  of  leadership  and  command  has  been 
made. 

Strong  appeals  are  made  to  the  individual  soldier's  pride  of  home, 
pride  of  family,  and  pride  of  the  Army. 

Religious  and  character  building  activities  are  emphasized. 

Numerous  educational,  cultural,  and  social  activities  are  fostered. 

Fort  Bliss  conducts  an  extensive  recreation  program.  Facilities 
are  available  for  a  wide  variety  of  interests.  Libraries,  hobby  shops, 
movies,  soldiers'  chorus,  stage  productions,  swimming,  bowling,  tennis, 
golf,  baseball,  and  numerous  other  athletic  activities,  all  apppeal  to 
the  varied  interests  of  Army  personnel. 

Numerous  individuals  attend  evening  classes  at  Texas  Western 
College  and  other  educational  institutions  in  the  vicinity.  The  city 
of  El  Paso  has  an  extensive  citywide  recreation  program. 

Also  should  be  mentioned  the  numerous  religious,  cultural  and  so- 
cial activities  in  the  city  of  El  Paso.  All  these  opportunities  are  avail- 
able in  addition  to  the  regular  military  activities  of  the  post. 

Fort  Bliss  includes  the  antiaircraft  and  guided-missile  center  con- 
sisting of  the  artillery  school,  units  in  training,  the  artillery  replace- 
ment training  center  and  research  and  development  activities.  All 
these  activities  are  thoroughly  programed  and  require  intense  appli- 
cation by  the  individual. 

It  is  felt  that  a  busy  man  is  a  happier  man. 

However,  even  with  all  these  opportunities  and  interests,  the  low 
rate  of  venereal  disease  incidence  could  not  be  maintained  without 
the  cooperation  of  civic-minded  people  in  the  area,  the  public  of- 
ficials of  the  city  of  El  Paso,  the  country.  State  and  Federal  of- 
ficials, and  of  the  public  officials  in  the  city  of  Juarez.  Close  ties 
are  maintained  with  all  these  agencies,  and  there  is  a  remarkable  co- 
operative and  helpful  spirit. 

The  city  of  Juarez  maintains  a  force  of  bilingual  police  who  work 
constantly  with  us  relative  to  conditions  in  that  Mexican  city.  Sug- 
gestions are  readily  accepted,  and  the  best  of  relations  exist  with  the 
law-enforcing  agencies.  These  contacts  and  relationships  have  been 
built  up  over  a  period  of  years,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  maintain 
the  cooperative  and  mutually  helpful  spirit  that  exists  at  the  present 
time.  This  is  regarded  as  a  large  factor  contributing  to  the  low  rate 
of  venereal-disease  incidence. 
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In  conclusion,  may  I  reiterate  that  it  is  not  considered  that  in  the 
problem  areas  discussed  the  local  situation  presents  serious  conditions 
contributing  to  the  delincjuency  of  minors  in  the  Army.  Fort  Bliss 
is  proud  of  its  record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  there  are  questions.  If  not,  may  I  thank 
you  for  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  committee. 

Chairman  Langer.  How  far  are  you  from  Randolph  Field? 

Colonel  Stevenson.  That  is  in  San  Antonio,  000  miles. 

Chairman  Langer.  Are  you  acquainted  over  there  at  all  ? 

Colonel  Stevenson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BoBO.  May  I  ask  just  one  question,  Colonel,  and  this  ties  in  with 
our  inquiry  in  San  Diego. 

What  are  the  regulations  for  soldiers  going  into  Juarez  ?  Are  they 
free  to  go  any  time  ? 

Colonel  Hill.  When  the  boys  first  enter  the  Army  there  is  a  period 
of  2  or  3  weeks  that  they  are  not  permitted  a  pass.  Some  passes  that 
are  issued  are  not  good  to  go  into  Juarez. 

Furthermore,  we  have  a  midnight  curfew  applicable  to  all  Army 
personnel  in  the  area. 

Mr.  BoBO.  They  are  required  to  be  back  on  this  side  by  midnight? 
•    Colonel  Hill.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  BoBO.  I  understand  your  venereal-disease  picture  for  Fort  Bliss 
and  so  forth  probably  could  be  better  presented  without  discussion 
about  it  here. 

JSIay  we  have  copies  of  these  figures  and  keep  them  in  the  confiden- 
tial file? 

Colonel  Stevenson.  I  have  informally  furnished  copies. 

Chairman  Langer.  Let  that  be  exhibit  No.  4. 

(The  confidential  report  referred  to  was  marked  "Exhibit  No.  4," 
and  is  on  file  with  the  subcommittee.) 

]Mr.  BoBO.  In  some  cities  they  have  the  problem  of  young  girls  solic- 
iting on  the  street,  not  in  organized  commercialized  prostitution,  but  I 
think  they  are  usually  referred  to  as  chippies  on  the  street. 

Do  you  notice  many  instances  of  contact  in  this  area  ? 

Colonel  Stevenson.  This  will  show  the  El  Paso  contacts.  As  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  there  is  no  prostitution  as  jjrostitution  in  El  Paso. 
I  think  all  of  those  listed  as  El  Paso  contacts  can  be  considered  as 
pickups  or  such  as  that. 

Chairman  Langer.  Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen. 

Colonel  Hill.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Capt.  John  Fuller. 

Would  you  identify  yourself  with  your  address.  Captain  Fuller, 
and  the  job  which  you  hold  in  El  Paso  ? 

TESTIMONY  OF  CAPT.  JOHN  M.  FULLER,  CHIEF  PROBATION 
OFFICER,  EL  PASO,  TEX. 

Captain  Fuller.  I  am  the  chief  probation  officer  at  333  Cardgill 
in  El  Paso. 

Mr.  BoBO.  How  long  have  you  been  the  county  probation  officer  ? 

Captain  Fuller.  I  have  been  the  head  of  the  department  for  2 
years,  but  I  was  the  assistant  for  2  years  previous  to  that. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Prior  to  that  what  was  your  experience  ? 

Captain  Fuller.  Police  department. 

Mr.  BoBO.  For  how  many  years  ? 
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Captain  Fuller.  Since  1925. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Being  chief  of  the  probation  department,  the  juvenile 
detention  home  in  El  Paso  comes  under  your  jurisdiction  ? 

Captain  Fuller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoBO.  You  manage  the  detention  home  as  well  as  handle  the 
probation  cases  ? 

Captain  Fuller.  Yes,  sir ;  two  different  staffs. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Would  you  describe  for  us  the  facilities  which  you  have 
available  here  ?     I  have  been  out  there  visiting  them. 

Captain  Fuller.  We  have  a  brand  new  home  that  w^as  erected,  it 
was  completed  in  May  of  1950,  May  22, 1  believe  was  the  official  open- 
ing date. 

At  the  present  time  it  will  handle  34  boys  and  14  girls.  In  the  begin- 
ning that  was  not  the  case.  Each  room  was  a  single  bed.  Now  we 
have  doubled  the  bedding  capacity.  We  didn't  have  any  other  way  to 
handle  the  situation. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Captain  Fuller,  do  you  have  any  figures  or  any  estimate 
or  your  opinion,  of  what  the  juvenile  delinquency  situation  is  in  the 
city  of  El  Paso. 

Captain  Fuller.  Yes,  sir. 

I  am  sorry  I  didn't  bring  but  one  of  my  annuals.  I  gave  one  to  Mr". 
Strong.  I  should  have  brought  the  others.  I  will  get  them  to  you 
gentlemen  before  the  day  is  over. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Will  it  be  possible  for  you  to  leave  that  copy  ? 

Captain  Fuller.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Langer.  We  will  make  this  a  part  of  the  record. 

( The  report  referred  to  was  marked  "Exhibit  No.  5,"  and  is  on  file 
with  the  subcommittee. ) 

Captain  Fuller.  In  1953  we  handled  1,468  cases.  Now,  that  is  in- 
vestigations and  everything  contained  in  that  figure.  I  can  give  them 
to  you  in  the  breakdown  if  you  want  them.  Now,  that  consisted  of 
theft  from  autos,  7 ;  burglary,  86 ;  auto  theft  was  41 ;  curfew  was  101. 

Mr.  BoBO.  That  will  all  be  listed  in  the  report  you  have  ? 

Captain  Fuller.  Yes.     You  have  it  right  there. 

Mr.  BoBo.  Of  that  1,468,  how  many  appeared  before  the  juvenile 
court  in  El  Paso  ? 

Captain  Fuller.  There  were  30  of  them. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Thirty  out  of  1,468  referred  to  the  juvenile  court? 

Captain  Fuller,  Yes. 

Mr.  BoBo.  What  method  do  you  use  in  handling  the  other  number? 
Is  it  on  an  informal  basis? 

Captain  Fuller.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  on  an  informal  basis.  We  work  with 
them  in  the  detention  home  and  do  our  best  to  get 

Judge  Ford.  Captain  Fuller,  I  think  the  other  people  in  the  room 
would  like  to  hear  you.    Will  you  keep  your  voice  up  ? 

Captain  Fut.ler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Your  office  will  work  in  conjunction  with  the  parents 
and  other  interested  agencies? 

Captain  Fuller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoBO.  What  is  the  size  of  your  staff  ? 

Captain  Fuller.  Two  besides  myself  and  a  stenographer. 

Mr.  BoBO.  I  don't  know  the  size  of  the  problem  of  runaway  chil- 
dren, but  if  a  runaway  child  is  picked  up  by  the  sheriff's  department 
and  taken  to  the  detention  home,  what  disposition  is  made  of  him  ? 
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Captain  Fuller.  The  child  is  turned  over  to  us  and  we  immediately 
•contact  the  parents  and  obtain  some  transportation,  some  kind  of 
transportation. 

Sometimes  we  use  a  bus;  sometimes  we  use  the  airlines;  sometimes 
we  use  the  train,  but  some  mode  of  transportation  is  furnished  for 
-their  return. 

Mv.  BoBo.  The  parents  furnish  it,  or  some  interested  agency? 

Captain  Fuller.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  BoBO.  It  would  put  a  pretty  big  drain  on  your  budget  to  have 
to  pa}^  the  way  back  for  indigents. 

Captain  Fuller.  I  just  couldn't  do  it.  In  1950  I  originated  what  is 
called  a  kid  fund  out  there.  Anything  and  everybody  donates  to  that 
fund.  When  we  absolutely  find  no  way  at  all  for  returning  the  kid, 
then  we  use  that  kid  fund  to  return  the  child. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Do  you  think  that  Federal  assistance  to  return  out-of- 
State  runaways  wdiere  parents  are  unable  to  provide  it  and  your  county 
is  unable  to  provide  it,  would  be  a  good  thing  to  help  you  on  that 
problem  ? 

Captain  Fuller.  Yes,  sir;  I  sure  do,  because  we  do  meet  with  prob- 
lems where  it  would  help  us  a  lot. 

Mr.  BoBO.  I  think  under  the  Children's  Bureau  distribution  of 
funds,  certain  moneys  are  made  available  to  the  States,  but  in  many 
instances  we  find  it  never  drifts  down  to  the  counties  that  need  it. 

Do  you  receive  the  money? 

Captain  Fuller.  No,  sir.  We  tried  at  one  time,  but  it  was  too  com- 
plicated to  get  it. 

Mr.  Boro.  Do  you  find  pretty  good  cooperation  among  the  parents? 
Are  these  children  leaving  to  get  jobs,  or  are  they  just  running  away 
from  home? 

Captain  Fuller.  Various  reasons.  Some  of  them  leave  to  get  jobs. 
We  have  four  now.  They  came  to  El  Paso  for  the  primary  purpose  of 
getting  a  job.  We  have  some  who  were  just  running  away  from  home 
because  they  didn't  want  to  go  to  school.  Some  of  them  are  malad- 
justed.   They  can't  get  along  at  home  at  all. 

In  a  lot  of  other  instances  we  find  broken  homes. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Do  you  feel.  Captain  Fuller,  that  the  staff  you  have  is 
-adequate  to  cope  with  the  problem  you  have  ? 

Captain  Fuller.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  BoBO.  It  is  limited  by  the  amount  of  money  that  is  available 
to  you? 

Captain  Fuller.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoBO.  In  your  own  mind  you  think  if  you  had  more  money 
you  would  have  a  little  bit  bigger  staff'  ? 

Captain  Fuller.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  could  do  the  job  in  a  more  efficient 
manner.  The  days  are  not  long  enough  as  it  is  because  we  don't 
have  the  time  to  go  into  the  home  and  make  the  proper  investigation 
and  go  back  into  the  home  and  see  Mdiat  has  happened  since. 

Mr.  BoBo.  Through  your  detention  home  do  you  arrange  for  foster 
home  placement  of  children  in  any  way  ? 

Captain  Fuller.  In  some  instances,  yes.  The  majority  of  that  is 
handled  through  child  welfare,  but  in  our  cases  where  we  feel  that 
the  environment  is  such  in  a  home,  why,  then  we  do  arrange  for  the 
foster  home  in  some  instances. 
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Mr.  BoBO.  Do  you  have  the  cooperation  of  the  various  public  and 
private  agencies  that  deal  with  the  problem  ? 

Captain  Fuller.  Yes,  sir.  In  fact,  we  have  cooperation  of  every 
agency. 

Mr.  BoBO.  The  people  of  El  Paso  are  interested  in  the  problems,  too  ? 

Captain  Fuller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Thank  you  very  much,  Captain. 

If  you  have  any  ideas  or  suggestions  or  recommendations  you  would 
like  to  make  on  legislation  federally,  or  otherwise,  we  certainly  will 
be  happy  to  receive  them. 

Captain  Fuller.  Well,  the  only  thing  that  I  could  suggest  is  tliati 
if  we  could  get  the  money  made  available  to  us  in  respect  to  the  trans- 
porting of  children,  it  would  be  a  big  help  to  us. 

Of  course,  on  your  narcotic  situation,  I  think  that  is  a  Federal 
problem  as  much  as  it  is  a  local  problem.  Also,  we  do  have  a  liquor 
situation  that  I  think  the  Government  should  take  a  hand  in.  I  think 
the  Federal  Government  should  be  interested  in  it. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Is  that  where  minors  can  go  across  to  Juarez  and  buy 
alcoholic  beverages  and  bring  them  back?    . 

Captain  Fuller.  In  the  city  of  El  Paso,  in  the  county,  as  much  as 
anything  else.  As  far  as  their  going  across  the  river,  we  have  made 
spot  checks  and  we  don't  find  that  too  much.  We  do  find  right  here 
that  it  is  pretty  easy  for  kids  to  obtain  any  kind  of  alcoholic  drink 
without  too  much  trouble  in  one  way  or  the  other. 

Of  course,  they  may  use  an  adult  in  obtaining  this. 

Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  too  much  that  can  be 
done  about  it  until  we  find  out  who  that  adult  is. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Usually  when  you  find  the  teen-ager  or  child  drinking, 
you  have  to  find  an  adult  some  place? 

Captain  Fuller.  That  is  correct. 

Now  I  will  say  we  have  the  cooperation  of  the  liquor  board  and 
everybody  else.  When  we  find  that,  the  liquor  board  works  with  us 
100  percent. 

Still,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  the  same  handicap  that  we  do- 
because  about  all  they  can  do  is  get  them  fined  for  contributing  to  the 
delinquency  of  a  minor,  or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  BoBO.  You  think  stricter  laws  on  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages,, 
say  the  State  laws,  would  aid  in  cutting  down  some  of  that  traffic  ? 

Captain  Fuller.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  Bono.  The  reason  I  mention  it  is  because  in  Washington,  Bos- 
ton, and  Philadelphia,  we  find  in  larger  cities  there  are  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  teen-agers  in  bars  being  served  alcoholic  beverages. 

Captain  Fuller.  We  have  it  right  here  in  El  Paso.  The  liquor 
board  cooperated  with  us  and  we  closed  the  man  up.  We  prevented 
him  from  obtaining  another  license,  but  that  is  all  we  can  do.  There 
is  no  penal  offense.  We  just  got  his  license  and  that  is  all  you  have. 
He  can  go  down  the  street  and  come  back  under  the  name  of  Bill 
Smith  and  he  has  another  license. 

That  is  one  of  our  biggest  problems.    It  is  more  so  than  the  narcotics. 

Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Mr.  Ponce,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  you  here  on  behalf 
of  the  city  of  El  Paso. 

Will  you  give  the  reporter  your  full  name,  address,  and  your- 
position  ? 
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TESTIMONY  OF  ERNEST  PONCE,  ALDERMAN  IN  CHARGE  OF  PARKS 
AND  RECREATION,  EL  PASO,  TEX. 

Mr.  Ponce.  Ernest  Ponce,  P-o-n-c-e,  alderman,  in  charge  of  parks, 
Tecreation. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Do  you  liave  a  statement  to  make  on  what  you  think  the 
problems  of  delinquency  in  El  Paso  are,  and  how  the  city  of  El  Paso 
is  meeting  those  problems,  as  you  see  them? 

Mr.  Ponce.  It  is  a  rather  large  order. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Could  1  ask  you  to  keep  your  voice  up  a  little  bit? 

Mr.  Ponce.  Yes,  sir. 

The  administration  at  present,  which  has  been  in  office  for  the  fourth 
year,  has  endeavored  to  try  to  help  out  in  the  problem  of  delinquency 
to  the  extent  of  lending  a  hand  to  people  to  help  them  because  we  fully 
recognize  the  fact  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  one  governmental 
agency  to  take  over  and  solve  the  problem. 

We  feel  it  is  more  of  a  personal  problem  that  we  want  to  eradicate 
the  so-called  juvenile  delinquency  situation  here  in  El  Paso. 

Father  Rahm  here  before  me  mentioned  that  we  helped  their  par- 
ticular organization,  and  he  is  correct  in  his  statments  as  far  as  I  can 
see. 

I  need  not  go  into  the  particular  phases  that  he  brought  out, 
but  I  would  like  to  answer  any  questions  with  regard  to  whatever  he 
might  have  already  mentioned. 

Chairman  Langer.  The  chief  of  police  did  a  very  good  job  in  going 
into  it. 

Mr.  Ponce.  The  chief  of  police  did.  I  didn't  hear  most  of  his 
testimony;  I  came  a  little  late. 

One  particular  ])hase  of  our  city  operation  was  in  trying  to  raise 
somehow  the  standards  of  these  people. 

We  try  to  control  the  cleanliness  of  the  community  by  trying  to 
'better  the  tenement  conditions  which  were  in  deplorable  shape. 

If  they  don't  appreciate  their  environment  I  imagine  their  thoughts 
are  going  to  wander  off  into  the  wrong  direction. 

The  city  of  El  Paso  created  a  so-called  sanitation  board  that  looks 
into  the  problem  of  keeping  the  tenements  in  good  condition,  in  good 
repair.  They  meet  about  twice  a  month  and  have  hearings  on  the 
•conditions  that  the  inspector  through  the  health  department  reports 
to  the  sanitation  board  to  make  people  answer  to  the  charges  brought 
out  by  the  inspector  for  the  cleanliness. 

We  raised  the  number  of  toilets  that  were  necessary,  for  instance, 
to  keep  a  halfway  medium  of  standard  so  to  speak.  It  used  to  be,  I 
think,  1  toilet  to  every  20  rooms.  We  reduced  that  and  now  we  require 
1  toilet  to  every  8  living  rooms,  which  we  feel  contributed  largely  to 
a  better  condition. 

Mr.  Boiio.  Most  of  these  houses  and  tenements  are  owned  by  private 
individuals;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Ponce.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  BoBO.  They  are  not  owned  by  the  people  who  live  in  them? 

Mr.  Ponce.  No  ;  they  are  not. 

Ml-.  Boi'.o.  Did  you  find  that  you  got  much  cooperation  by  the  ]")eople 
•owning  these  vai'ious  tenement  houses  and  so  forth,  improving  the 
-conditions  until  you  ])ut  in  n  law? 
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Mr.  Ponce.  Surprisingly  enough,  I  imagine  ,that  the  legislation^ 
was  required,  but  we  have  found  very,  very  much  willingness  for  them 
to  cooperate  in  our  requirements.  We  feel  that  the  requirements  that 
we  set  were  not  out  of  reason  and  almost  wifliout  exception  they  have 
complied. 

Chairman  Langer.  Might  I  interject? 

I  looked  at  some  of  your  slums  this  morning  and  they  are  not  half 
as  bad  as  the  slums  within  three  blocks  of  the  Capitol  in  Washington. 
There  are  a  lot  of  these  professionals  that  go  around  and  talk  about 
all  they  have  done  for  the  slum  areas.  Next  time  you  come  to  Wash- 
ington, if  you  will  ask  me,  I  will  be  glad  to  drive  you  and  show  you 
some  real  slums.  They  are  almost  as  bad  as  any  I  have  seen  any- 
where in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Ponce.  I  certainly  can  appreciate  that. 

One  point  I  would  like  to  bring  out  is  the  fact  that  the  area  of  south 
El  Paso  is  located  in  the  so-called  Chamizal  territory.  The  so-called 
Chamizal  area,  of  course,  as  you  fellows  are  probably  familiar  with, 
is  a  so-called  disputed  territory,  thereby  discouraging  the  influence 
of  capital  backed  by  the  Federal  Government  in  any  way,  shape,  or 
form. 

Chairman  Langer.  Why  wouldn't  the  city  do  it?  The  city  can 
borrow  money  from  the  Federal  Government  to  put  in  a  housing 
project  there. 

Mr.  Ponce.  I  understand  that  was  not  possible. 

Chairman  Lancjer.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Ponce.  Because  there  was  nobody  to  guarantee  the  loan. 

In  other  words,  we  couldn't  borrow  money  on  it. 

Chairman  Langer.  Why? 

Mr.  Ponce.  That  is  a  good  question,  too.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
answer  to  that  myself. 

Chairman  Langer.  You  take  that  up  with  INIr.  Bobo.  You  write 
him  a  letter  and  tell  them  that  you  want  that  loan  and  how  much  of  a 
loan  you  want.  Mr.  Bobo  will  certainly  get  you  the  information  from 
Washington.  There  is  no  reason  that  I  know  of  why  they  cannot  get 
the  money.  I  don't  know  anything  about  your  disputed  territory, 
but  if  you  can  get  that  title  picked  up  we  can  clean  that  up  in 
Washington. 

Mr.  Ponce.  That  is  the  trouble,  there  is  no  title  available  if  the- 
territory  is  disputed.     Nobody  will  guarantee  the  title. 

Chairman  Langer.  Is  not  your  mayor  or  Governor  of  your  State- 
smart  enough  to  get  this  tiling  settled  here  ?  It  has  been  pending  for 
years  and  years. 

Mr.  Ponce.  I  understand  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  city  itself, 
or  the  State  itself,  to  settle  it.     It  is  a  Federal  dispute. 

Chairman  Langer.  Why  do  you  not  go  to  Mexico  for  a  loan  ?  We 
are  lending  money  all  over  the  world.  We  are  sending  out  this  year 
over  $9  billion  and  we  are  sending  $3,100  million  more  to  every  foreign 
country  on  the  globe  and  begging  them  to  take  the  money.  Sweden 
even  returned  $20  million.     They  didn't  want  $20  million. 

You  folks  in  El  Paso  ought  to  be  able  to  get  it  through  Mexico.. 
The  trouble  is  that  you  have  to  reckon  with  Mexico's  thinking  on  it.. 
They  claim  it  is  their  territory. 
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Now,  a  commission  was  named  here.  I  don't  know,  some  30  or  40 
years  ago,  and  they  came  out  with  the  very  fact  that  the  territory 
belono;ed  to  Mexico, 

So  Mexico  lays  rightful  claim  to  it  according  to  a  court  of  law. 

Judge  Ford.  How  large  is  the  area  in  dispute? 

Mr.  Ponce.  It  is  mostly  the  so-called  second  ward  of  El  Paso,  which 
comprises  approximately  some  20  square  blocks. 

Chairman  Langer.  You  have  more  than  that,  have  you  not?  You 
have  2,C0;)  acres  altogether? 

Mr.  Ponce.  I  don't  know  the  acreage,  but  roughly,  just  figuring,  let 
me  see,  yes,  it  comprises  more  than  that.  I  would  say  100  square 
blocks. 

Chairman  Langer.  If  you  cannot  do  anything  else,  we  will  turn  it 
over  to  this  young  lady  (Mrs.  Barry).  She  will  fix  it  for  you.  If 
3'ou  men  in  El  Paso  and  the  great  State  of  Texas  cannot  solve  anything 
like  that,  when  we  are  taking  care  of  the  whole  world,  if  you  cannot 
solve  a  little  thing  like  that  we  will  let  the  lady  solve  it. 

Mr.  Ponce.  I  am  sure  she  can,  and  I  am  sure  you  can,  unless  you 
want  to  consider  it  a  challenge  and  we  certainly  would  appreciate- 
your  help  on  it. 

But  Mexico,  according  to  the  constitution  of  Mexico,  cannot  sell 
an  inch  of  her  ground. 

Chairman  Langer.  We  do  not  have  to  buy  it.  You  can  lease  it 
from  Mexico. 

Mr.  Ponce.  They  will  not  lease  it. 

Chairman  Langer.  Have  you  tried  it? 

Mr.  Ponce.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Langer.  How^  much  rent  did  you  offer? 

Mr.  Ponce.  We  tried  to  get  a  commission  together,  but  they  will 
not  listen  to  the  problem.  They  are  not  interested  in  the  problem.. 
It  is  our  problem.  They  claim  that  we  are  living  in  their  territory  for 
all  practical  purposes;  as  far  as  Mexico  is  concerned,  it  belongs  to 
them. 

Chairman  Langer.  The  next  time  you  get  to  Washington  let  me 
get  you  and  the  Ambassador  from  Mexico  together.  If  the  State  of 
Texas  will  ]3ay  for  that  pi'operty  and  lease  it  for  100  years,  after  you 
get  your  lease  you  can  get  this  Federal  housing  over  there. 

Mr.  Ponce.  The  argument  has  been  reckoned  with  time  and  time 
again  and  if  we  are  in  a  position  to  be  able  to  call  all  the  parties  to- 
gether, perhaps  some  solution  could  be  arrived  at. 

We  have  just  recently  come  to  anothei*  problem  which,  incidentally,, 
also  involves  the  so-called  disputed  territory.  That  is  the  building 
of  international  facilities  here  for  customs  and  immigration. 

Chairman  Langer.  Here  is  the  judge  right  here.  Here  he  is.  Now, 
this  is  what  this  subcommittee  is  for,  to  solve  the  situation  which  you 
have  described. 

Mr.  Ponce.  We  certainly  are  i-ight  now  in  what  I  believe  is  one  of 
the  pressing  problems  of  this  particular  community,  trying  to  be  able 
to  solve  the  so-called  Chamizal  Zone.  If  that  can  ever  be  settled,, 
I  think  that  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  steps  toward  helping  out  in 
making  this  particular  community  a  much  finer  place  to  live  in. 

Chairman  Langer.  Might  I  inquire  that  lady's  name? 

Mr.  Ponce.  Mrs.  Barry. 

Chairman  Langer.  Will  you  give  your  full  name  and  address?' 
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Mrs.  Barry.  I  am  going  to  testify  in  a  minute. 

Judge  Ford.  Does  the  city  concede  that  this  land  is  owned  by 
Mexico? 

Mr.  Ponce.  No.     That  is  why  it  is  disputed. 

Judge  Ford.  How  long  has  the  area  been  neutral  ? 

Mr.  Ponce.  The  straightening  out  of  the  Rio  Grande  River  or, 
rather  the  changing  of  the  river's  course  created  the  territory. 

In  other  words,  at  one  time  the  river  was  considered  the  boundary 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  In  the  course  of  time  that 
river  changed  its  boundary.  Yet  there  was  a  date  limit  set  by  the 
two  Governments,  which  they  considered  the  correct  boundary,  so 
naturally,  after  a  certain  period  of  time  passed,  one  government  did 
not  recognize  the  river  any  more,  yet  the  other  one  did. 

So  that  is  the  result  of  it.  That  was  before  El  Paso  actually  be- 
came the  large  metropolis  it  is  today. 

Chairman  Langer.  The  quicker  it  is  settled,  the  better. 

Mr.  Ponce.  Absolutely. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would  say  that  no  Federal  housing  projects 
would  be  available  there,  but  private  industry  itself  would  be  will- 
ing to  improve  tlie  area. 

Right  now,  on  account  of  the  faulty  title,  that  they  cannot  produce, 
it  is  a  sort  of  stymie  to  progress. 

Chairman  Langer.  That  is  what  this  subcommittee  is  for,  to 
straighten  out  that  kind  of  deal. 

Mr.  Ponce.  We  certainly  would  appreciate  it.  Letters  have  been 
directed  to  Wasliington  time  and  time  again  and  the  answers  have  not 
been  forthcoming. 

We  would  be  glad  to  go  into  the  matter  in  more  detail,  and  we 
certainly  request,  if  this  is  the  right  time  to  do  it,  we  certainly  request 
for  negotiations  to  be  left  open. 

Chairman  Langer.  You  have  a  buncli  of  lawyers  here  in  this  com- 
munity. Will  you  make  it  a  point  to  bring  it  to  our  attention  ?  I  will 
appoint  Senator  Kefauver,  of  Tennessee,  as  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  myself,  and  then  this  gentleman  here  [Mr.  Ponce],  and 
that  lady  [Mrs.  Barry]. 

Mr.  Ponce.  Certainly  the  mayor  of  El  Paso  has  always  brought 
that  about  in  the  eyes  of  the  community,  and  I  believe  all  the  south- 
western area  certainly  would  be  willing  to  sit  at  a  table  of  discussion. 

C^hairman  Langer.  I  am  sure  Governor  Shivers  would.  He  will 
take  that  up  with  the  members  of  the  legislature  if  he  has  to. 

Mr.  Ponce.  That  certainly  will  be  a  big  step  toward  the  right 
direction. 

Mv.  Bono.  It  has  been  our  opinion  since  we  have  been  making  our 
investigation  that  a  great  many  of  the  problems  of  El  Paso  result 
from  the  unsolved  problem  that  comes  in  there.  I  know  the  mayor 
and  the  city  council  have  done  a  terrific  job  in  providing  lighting  and 
paved  streets  in  that  area,  but  there  is  a  certain  amount  you  don't  want 
to  go  too  far  into  while  it  is  disputed  territory. 

Mr.  Ponce.  That  is  right.  The  city  has  always  been  willing  to  do 
more  than  its  share  to  try  to  help  the  blighted  conditions. 

Now  that  you  have  mentioned  it,  we  have  increased  the  candle- 
power  of  all  our  lighting  system  in  South  El  Paso.  We  have  in- 
creased the  number  of  lights.  I  imagine  there  is  one  at  every  inter- 
section. 
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Possibly  there  might  be  some  isohited  cases,  but  they  certainly 
would  be  very,  very  few.  And  the  paving  program  which  also  creates 
a  nicer,  cleaner  community,  is  certainly  in  full  progress  right  now. 

Before  this  administration  finishes,  we  pledge  the  paving  of  all  the 
area  in  South  El  Paso,  and  I  am  pretty  certain  it  will  be  carried  out 
by  the  end  of  this  administration's  liscal  year. 

Judge  Ford.  In  what  year  did  the  river  change  its  course  ? 

Mr.  PuxcE.  That  dates  back  quite  a  bit.  I  am  not  very  familiar 
with  the  dates,  but  I  believe  it  goes  back  a  hundred  years. 

Judge  Ford.  You  have  been  arguing  about  it  ever  since? 

Mr.  Ponce.  I  think  so.  It  is  certainly  nothing  new  to  this  com- 
munity, but  it  is  a  pressing  problem. 

Chairman  Langer.  Well,  we  had  a  much  worse  condition  in  Puerto 
Rico  and  we  cleaned  it  up.  It  is  not  difficult  when  both  sides  sit  down 
to  settle  any  problem.    It  has  to  be  settled  sooner  or  later. 

Mr.  Ponce.  I  agree  with  you.  If  this  particular  community  could 
be  able  to  bring  about  this  solution,  the  people  of  our  Southwest  would 
be  forever  grateful.    It  would  eradicate  a  foul  condition. 

If  caj)ital  could  be  able  to  be  attracted  to  the  area  by  being  able  to 
guarantee  titles  so  that  finances  could  be  brought  about,  I  think  that 
south  El  Paso  would  be  a  much  nicer  place  to  live  in. 

Mr,  BoBO.  Do  you  have  any  trouble  building  school  buildings  in 
that  area  because  of  that  reason? 

Mr.  Ponce.  I  don't  know  if  the  schools  are  in  exactly  the  same  posi- 
tion as  anybody  else.  They  are  more  prone  to  take  a  chance  the  way 
we  do  as  city  officials. 

Mr.  BoBO.  This  thing  would  probably  arise,  this  Federal  aid  to 
education ;  you  would  have  the  problem  arise  ? 

Mr.  Ponce.  That  is  right.  It  is  always  a  difficult  thing  to  contend 
with. 

In  that  particular  area  one  large  block,  square  block,  of  condemned 
substandard  housing  was  bought  by  the  city.  We  razed  it  and  then 
built  the  most  gorgeous  swimming  pool  you  ever  saw.  We  turned  that 
particular  blighted  section  into  a  very  nice  recreation  facility.  More 
could  be  done  in  that  direction. 

Chairman  Langer.  Have  you  ever  taken  it  up  with  the  two  Senators 
from  your  State  here  ? 

Mr.  Ponce.  I  would  not  want  to  say  so,  but  I  believe  that  we  have. 

Chairman  Langer.  Senator  Johnson  is  in  a  very  powerful  position. 
After  the  election  he  may  be  even  more  pow^erf ul. 

Mr.  Ponce.  Every  little  bit  helps. 

I  was  going  to  mention  with  regard 

Chairman  Langer.  Of  course,  you  know  I  am  a  Republican.  I  do 
not  want  you  to  get  confused ;  I  am  a  Republican. 

Mr.  Ponce.  That  would  help  you,  too. 

Anyway,  what  I  was  going  to  try  to  bring  out  is  the  fact  that  the  city 
of  El  Paso  can  merely  be  a  help  rather  than  a  complete  factor  in  trying 
to  render  a  service  that  Mould  be  able  to  eradicate  juvenile  delinquency, 
I  imagine  that  you  people  will  be  considerate  in  that  respect. 

But  if  more  people  like  Father  Rahm  here  would  be  interested  in 
wanting  to  do  something  for  our  kids,  it  w^ould  be  a  great  help. 

Chairman  Langer.  That  man  is  already  overworked.  He  is  already 
doing  three  men's  work. 
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Mr.  Ponce.  That  is  right.  We  certainly  could  use  more  Father 
Rahms  in  the  city  of  El  Paso. 

However,  if  one  step  in  that  direction  conld  ever  be  devised,  how  to 
get  father  and  mother  to  shoulder  a  little  bit  of  the  responsibility,  it 
certainly  would  do  wondei-s  in  guiding  kids  the  right  way,  because  of 
the  fact  that  I  believe  that  you  brought  out.  Judge,  the  fact  that  father 
and  mother  are  working,  what  do  you  do  then  ?  I  think  the  very  best 
answer  to  that  would  be  that  father  and  mother  don't  necessarily  have 
to  work. 

After  all,  the  father  is  supposed  to  be  the  breadwinner.  Sometimes 
we  want  the  additional  income,  perhaps,  not  actually  for  the  necessities 
of  life,  but  for  the  luxuries  of  life.  We  could  cut  out  a  few  of  the 
luxuries  of  life  and  spend  more  time  trying  to  guide  our  kids. 

If  we  send  the  kids  out  of  the  home  happy  they  are  bound  to  want  to 
come  back. 

Judge  Ford.  A  lot  has  been  said  here  this  morning  against  the  fathers 
of  the  Nation.  I  think  perhaps  some  of  the  mothers  could  be  added. 
No  doubt  some  of  the  mothers  of  this  Nation  want  a  few  more  hats 
and  a  few  more  shoes  and  TV  sets. 

Mr.  Ponce.  Or  an  extra  family  car. 

Judge  Ford.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Your  territory  covers  recreation  ? 

Mr.  Ponce.  I  will  be  honest  in  trying  to  make  a  statement  in  that 
respect.  We  olfer  recreation  facilities  to  the  city  of  El  Paso.  Some- 
how, like  I  say,  the  job  belongs  a  little  more  on  the  fathers  and 
mothers.  The  kinds  invariably  do  not  appreciate  too  much  confine- 
ment, or  too  much  regimentation.    They  would  like  to  be  free. 

When  you  restrict  your  programs  to  what  is  commonly  referred  to 
^s  supervised  recreation,  it  has  to  be  more  in  the  term  of  guidance 
to  make  the  fellows  want  to  come  back  and  play  and  associate  with 
one  another. 

Father  Rahm,  for  instance,  is  an  exceptional  man  in  the  fact  that 
he  has  that  gift.  I  will  say,  plus  the  fact  that  he  is  a  religious  man,  he 
has  that  gift  to  be  able  to  instill  in  the  kids  the  desire  for  them  to 
come  back. 

If  teachers  could  be  able  to  do  that,  I  know  the  teachers  even  in  the 
best  professions  don't  hav-e  that  gift,  and  the  juvenile  delinquency 
problem  is  not  restricted  only  to  the  poor  people. 

Chairman  Langer.  What  about  your  women's  clubs?  Have  they 
taken  any  hand  in  this  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Ponce.  I  think  that  everybody  takes  a  hand.  Your  civic  clubs 
do  a  wonderful  job,  your  women's  clubs,  absolutely,  the  Junior  League, 
and  many  other  organizations,  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  YMCA. 

Chairman  Langer.  Is  the  job  coordinated? 

Mr.  Ponce.  I  think  everybody  tries  to  coordinate  and  do  a  job  that 
somebody  else  is  leaving  alone.  There  are,  through  Mrs.  Barry's  of- 
fice over  here,  she  is  a  sort  of  clearinghouse  for  all  sorts  of  social 
agencies.    She  is  always  ready  and  willing  to  bring  groups  together. 

I  think  that  the  problem  overall  is  certainly  being  combated  and 
something  is  being  done  about  it. 

The  only  phase  that  I  believe  that  remains  untouched  is  somehow 
to  put  that  responsibility  on  mother  and  father. 

Judge  Ford.  Let  me  add  one  word : 
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I  am  not  from  your  city,  but  I  do  want  to  say  that  you  are  a  wit- 
ness with  a  very  warm  heart  and  I  hope  you  are  with  the  city  for 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Is  Sheriff  Hicks  here? 

Sheriff  Hicks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoBo.  AVould  you  identify  yourself,  with  your  full  name,  ad- 
dress, your  office,  and  your  background  and  experience? 

TESTIMONY  QF  W.  0.  HICKS,  SHERIFF,  EL  PASO  COUNTY, 
EL  PASO,  TEX. 

Sheriff  Hicks.  ^ly  name  is  W.  ().  Hicks.  I  am  now  the  sheriff  of 
El  Paso  County,  in  my  second  term. 

I  have  been  connected  with  the  El  Paso  County  sh.eriff's  department 
for  2()  years  and  live  at  206  Lawton,  El  Paso. 

Mr.  BoBO.  In  your  opinion,  what  is  the  juvenile  delinquency  situa- 
tion as  seen  from  the  sheriff's  office  in  El  Paso  County  ? 

Sheriff'  Hicks.  Using  what  as  a  basis? 

Mr.  BoBO.  The  number  of  children  that  are  in  trouble  that  are 
handled  by  your  department.  What  would  be  most  of  the  offenses 
that  come  to  your  attention  ? 

Sheriff  Hicks.  I  would  say  that  minor  thefts  would  come  first,  and 
vandalism  and  just  putting  automobile  theft  very  low — I  am  speaking 
for  the  county  only — as  you  know,  my  work  is  primarily  concerned 
with  the  county  outside  the  city.     I  don't  work  inside  the  city. 

Primarily  it  is  outside  the  city  limits.  Minor  thefts,  vandalism, 
and  destruction  of  property,  and  probably  the  use  of  narcotics  would 
become  less  in  the  county. 

Mr.  BoBO.  That  would  account  for  the  smallest  number  of  arrests 
of  j juveniles? 

Sheriff  Hicks.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoBO.  The  stolen  automobile  probably  would  be  a  small  prob- 
lem? 

Sheriff  Hicks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Do  you  find  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  youngsters  today 
to  engage  in  a  number  of  wild  driving  practices  ? 

Sheriff  Hicks.  Yes,  sir ;  a  great  many. 

Mr.  BoBo.  Does  it  involve  drunken  driving  to  any  extent? 

Sheriff  Hicks.  Not  to  a  great  extent,  but  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Does  the  pi'oblem  of  having  the  Mexican  border  so  close 
here,  Mexican  national  juveniles  coming  over,  does  that  cause  any 
particular  problem  in  your  department? 

Sheriff  Hicks.  Any  border  situation  from  a  law-enforcement  stand- 
point is  a  problem.  It  is  particularly  true  here  because  it  is  so  easy  to 
cross  the  border  at  any  point.  They  can  cross  it  at  any  point,  the  water 
is  very,  very  low  in  the  river  most  of  the  year.  There  is  no  water  at  all 
right  now. 

Mr.  BoBo.  If  you  were  to  pick  up  a  Mexican  juvenile  in  the  county, 
what  disposition  would  you  make  of  him? 

Sheriff'  Hicks.  If  he  were  a  juvenile,  or  we  suspected  him  of  a  major 
crime,  naturally  we  would  try  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  that  and  run 
down  the  places  he  was  disposing  of  the  property,  and  then  he  would 
be  turned  over  to  the  local  juvenile  authorities. 
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Mr.  BoBO.  If  it  is  just  a  minor  infraction,  you  would  turn  him  over 
to  Immigration? 

Sheriff  Hicks.  Most  of  the  time  we  handle  him  entirely  through  the 
juvenile  authorities.  Tliey  in  turn  work  through  the  juvenile  authori- 
ties in  Juarez  and  turn  him  back  to  them. 

Mr.  Bono.  Is  there  a  good  spirit  of  cooperation  between  a  similar 
office  on  that  side  and  your  office  on  this  side  ? 

Sheriff'  Hicks.  I  would  say  a  good  spirit  of  cooperation;  yes,  sir. 
There  are  many,  many  laws  over  there  that  conflict  w^ith  our  laws  over 
here ;  many  things  they  can  do  that  we  can't  do,  and  many  things  we 
can  do  that  they  can't  do.  There  is  some  difficulty  from  that  stand- 
point. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Do  you  find  many  offenses  involving  Americans,  juve- 
niles, now,  where  they  might  steal  property  on  this  side  and  take  it 
across  Mexico  with  easy  access  across  there  for  fencing  purposes? 
Sheriff  Hicks.  Yes,  we  have  some  of  that.    At  times  it  gets  worse. 
Wliat  I  mean  by  that,  the  disposal  over  there  for  it  at  times  seems  to 
be  better  than  at  others.    If  at  the  time  disposal  is  easy  and  it  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  those  who  are  addicted  to  narcotics,  they  steal  over 
here  and  take  their  merchandise  over  there  and  trade  it  for  narcotics. 
Mr.  BoBO.  Sheriff,  in  your  opinion,  do  you  think  that  if  the  border 
were  closed  to  minors  that  it  would  alleviate  the  problems  of  delin- 
quency, especially  in  the  field  of  narcotics  or  stealing  parts  of  auto- 
mobiles ? 

Sheriff  Hicks.  I  definitely  think  it  would  have  an  effect  on  it; 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  the  resulting  effect  on  even 
going  across  the  bridge,  or  walking  across  the  river? 

Sheriff  Hicks.  Most  of  our  juvenile  problems  in  the  county  do  not 
come  from  crossing  the  bridge;  they  come  from  just  those  who  cross 
where  there  is  an  opportunity  to  cross  over. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Is  there  any  inspection  made  of  people  leaving  this  side ; 
you  can  carry  anything  from  this  side  you  want  to  in  the  car  in 
Mexico  ? 

Sheriff  Hicks.  You  mean  over  the  bridge? 
JNIr.  BoBo.  Yes. 

Sheriff  Hicks.  No,  there  is  an  inspection  on  both  sides. 
At  this  particular  time  they  do  inspect  very  closely  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  because  of  their  duties  and  so  forth  on  certain  goods 
and  merchandise  wdiich  they  are  watching  very  closely. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Is  there  any  problem  of  prostitution  in  the  county  area 
of  El  Paso  County? 

Sheriff  Hicks.  Well,  of  course,  there  are  problems  of  prostitution 
evervwliere  in  the  world,  I  imagine,  and  we  do  have  our  share  of 
it  in  the  county.  That  is  particularly  true  in  the  fall  of  the  year  when 
the  braceros  come  over  here,  foreign  labor  is  imported  to  work. 

There  are  quite  a  few  prostitutes  that  cross  over  and  mix  with  the 
braceros  on  the  farming  areas. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Do  you  ever  find  many  minor  girls  involved? 
Sheriff  Hicks.  Usually  they  are  not  minors ;  they  are  pretty  old  and 
experienced  hands.     We  have  had  some  trouble  from  juveniles,  but 
the  majority,  the  big  majority  are  old  hands  at  the  business. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Do  you  find  out  in  the  county,  Sheriff,  any  number  of 
illegitimate  children  being  brought  in  El  Paso? 
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Sheriff  Hicks.  AVe  have  quite  a  few  of  them;  yes,  sir. 

When  you  speak  of  illegitimate  you  are  speaking  of  people  who  are 
not  legally  wed? 

Mr.  BoBO.  That  is  ric^ht. 

Sheriff'  Hicks.  We  do  have  quite  a  bit  of  it,  quite  a  bit  of  man  and 
woman  living  together  as  common-law  wife  and  husband. 

Chairman  Lakger.  Do  you  find  that  the  Federal  law  we  have  that 
allows  the  lady  to  have  a  certain  number  of  dollars  for  every  illegiti- 
mate child  a  deterrent  to  their  getting  married  ? 

In  other  words,  the  more  illegitimate  children  a  girl  has  the  more 
money  she  has  from  the  Federal  Government;  there  is  no  use  for  her 
getting  married. 

Sheriff  Hicks.  I  doubt  if  those  people  who  live  in  that  way  would 
pay  any  attention  to  that  one  way  or  another. 

Chairman  Langer.  Your  welfare  boards  pay  them  to  take  care  of 
the  illegitimate  children. 

Sheriff"  Hicks.  I  think  it  would  probably  make  them  more  careless 
in  seeing  that  the  man  does  marry  them. 

Chairman  LtAnger.  I  just  finished  a  hearing  among  the  Indians  in 
the  Northwest.  I  found  1  lady  having  5  illegitimate  children.  She 
laughed  at  me.  She  would  not  get  married  to  anybody;  she  is  very 
happy.    She  gets  $140  a  month. 

Sheriff  Hicks.  Of  course,  naturally  in  a  mass  production  scale, 
would  bring  in  quite  an  income.  It  would  have  quite  a  bearing  on  it. 
One  case  came  to  my  attention  2  or  3  years  ago  of  a  woman  who  had 
8  children  and  every  one  by  a  different  man.  She  had  not  been  mar- 
ried to  any  of  them. 

We  do  have  quite  a  bit  of  that. 

Mr.  BoBO.  You  have  that  same  problem  in  Chicago.  The  State 
provides,  after  they  have  7  children.  Senator,  that  they  are  entitled 
to  a  housekeeper;  therefore,  they  all  try  to  have  7  children.  They 
are  drawing  an  amount  for  each  child  and  when  they  get  the  seventh 
one,  they  have  a  housekeeper,  so  most  of  them  get  along  better  than  we 
do. 

Sheriff  Hicks.  If  I  may,  I  have  heard  some  testimony  along  the 
line  of  husbands  going  from  this  State  to  another  State.  I  do  know 
that  we  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  from  that  standpoint;  We  have 
a  State  law  which  makes  it  a  felony  and  we  can  go  and  return 
them. 

However,  the  amount  of  money  that  would  be  needed  to  return 
all  of  them  w^ould  be  out  of  the  question  for  the  county  to  put  up  and 
they  don't  go  in  for  returning  them  too  much. 

But  all  we  can  do  is  to  have  the  agency  in  the  sheriff's  department 
take 

Chairman  Langer.  It  puts  a  great  load  on  your  county  welfare. 

Sheriff  Hicks.  Yes,  it  does,  and  it  puts  a  great  load  on  the  county 
in  spending  money  even  for  telephones  and  telegrams  and  having 
them  ]:>icked  up  and  trying  to  make  some  arrangements  to  make  out 
some  financial  settlement  and  then  they  are  released  out  there  in  30 
and  60  days  and  the  same  procedure  goes  over  and  over. 

Chairman  Langer.  Has  the  Governor  of  California  ever  refused 
extradition  in  those  cases? 

Sheriff  Hicks.  No,  sir;  we  have  not  extradited  too  many.  I  don't 
know  of  one  that  has  been  refused. 
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I  brought  1  back  myself  10  or  12  years  ago.  I  did  have  some  trouble 
extraditing  him,  but  I  did  bring  him  back. 

Chairman  Langer.  What  happened  after  you  brought  him  back  ? 

Sheriff  Hicks.  I  think  maybe  he  got  some  of  his  relatives  to  put  up 
some  money  and  he  was  released.  I  can't  offhand  recall  of  anyone 
having  been  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  nonprovision  for  children. 

Judge  Ford.  What  is  the  width  of  your  river  here  ? 

Sheriff  Hicks.  Well,  most  of  the  time  there  is  no  water  at  all  in  it. 
It  is  dry. 

Judge  Ford.  In  other  words,  the  Mexicans  are  able  to  walks  right 
over  ? 

Sheriff  Hicks.  Yes,  sir;  and  any  other  times  of  the  year  they  can 
cross  it  by  taking  their  shoes  off  and  rolling  up  their  trousers  to  their 
knees  witliout  getting  wet  at  all.  The  river  is  controlled  by  the 
Elephant  Butte  Dam  and  at  this  particular  time  the  dam  is  about  to 
go  dry;  they  are  not  letting  any  water  through  except  at  irrigation 
time. 

At  irrigation  time  the  water  comes  to  a  certain  point  and  it  is  all 
removed  from  the  river.     They  even  drive  automobiles  across  it. 

In  many  places  they  drive  automobiles  across  the  riverbed. 

Chairman  Langer.  Now,  is  the  shoe  on  the  other  foot  sometimes? 
Do  you  find  folks  from  El  Paso  that  desert  their  families  here  and 
move  over  to  Juarez  ? 

Sheriff  Hicks.  Yes,  we  have  that  trouble. 

Chairman  Langer.  How  do  you  get  those  fellows  back  ? 

Sheriff  Hicks.  We  don't.  The  cost  of  extradition  to  the  State  De- 
partment would  be  prohibitive  for  the  county  and  it  would  not  be 
worth  it  to  try  to  get  him  back.  Eventually  they  all  do  come  back. 
They  go  over  there  and  stay  for  a  period  of  time.  They  all  come  back 
and  we  do  eventually  get  them,  either  through  the  Immigration  or 
some  other  agency  picking  him  up. 

When  we  want  one  bad  enough  we  put  our  stops  on  the  fingerprints 
of  the  FBI  and  the  State  Department  in  Austin  and  we  always  get 
him  in  time  after  we  have  him  identified. 

Chairman  Langer.  Thank  you  A^ery  much. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Mr.  Matthews  aiid  Mr.*  Smith. 

Will  you  identify  yourselves  ? 

TESTIMONY  OF  HAEOLD  J.  MATTHEWS,  DIRECTOR  OF  INSTITU- 
TIONS, AND  STEWART  SMITH,  DELINQUENCY  CONSULTANT, 
TEXAS  STATE  YOUTH  DEVELOPMENT  COUNCIL,  AUSTIN,  TEX. 

Mr.  Matthews.  Harold  J.  Matthews,  director  of  institutions  for 
the  Texas  State  Youth  Development  Council,  Austin,  Tex. 

Mr.  Smith.  Stewart  Smith,  delinquency  consultant  for  the  State 
Youth  Development  Council,  Austin. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Do  you  have  any  preferences  as  to  which  one  of  you  gen- 
tlemen will  start  off  ? 

Mr.  Mattliews,  do  you  have  any  observations  you  would  like  to  give 
to  the  subcommittee  in  line  with  your  work  as  director  of  institutions 
for  the  State  of  Texas? 

Mr.  Matthews.  Perhaps  I  can  make  a  few  remarks. 

In  the  matter  of  narcotics  about  which  you  have  heard  a  good  deal 
in  the  last  few  yeai's,  I  thought  I  would  get  that  off  my  bosom  first. 
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We  hear  a  good  deal  about  it,  but  the  number  of  children  we  receive 
committed  to  the  State  of  Texas,  where  the  problems  of  narcotics  and 
alcohol — we  don't  have  them  sejDarated — have  been  enough  of  a  prob- 
lem to  be  part  of  the  child's  record,  constitutes  only  3.1  percent  of  the 
children  we  receive. 

I  am  sure  there  are  some  others  where  the  matter  of  narcotics  or 
alcohol  was  not  mentioned  in  the  record. 

So  far  as  the  children  committed  to  the  State  of  Texas  are  con- 
cerned, it  has  never  played  an  important  part  in  our  judgment.  We 
have  had  no  children  who  have  taken  to  narcotics  enough  to  have  with- 
drawal symptoms  when  they  were  unable  to  get  the  drug. 

I  am  sure  we  have  a  good  many  kids  who  have  experimented  with  it 
a  little  but,  but  not  nuich  more  than  that. 

JVlr.  BoBO.  You  mean  they  might  have  tried  a  marihuana  cigarette? 

Mr.  Matthews.  Yes,  just  for  the  fun  of  it. 

But  I  understand  there  are  no  withdrawal  symptoms  when  you  stop 
smoking  marihuana,  anyway. 

Mr.  BoBo.  I  think  the  general  concensus  is  that  it  is  a  nonaddicted 
drug. 

Mr.  Matthews.  So  we  don't  know  what  extent  some  of  these  boys 
have  smoked  marijuana.    It  has  not  been  a  serious  problem  with  us. 

That  3.1  percent  is  composed  of  26  boys  and  5  girls.  I  can  recall 
only  one  child,  a  girl,  who  had  been  connected  with  selling  very  much 
and  who,  after  being  released  from  our  custody,  went  back  to  the  old 
ring  she  was  working  with. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Heroin  addicts,  does  that  include  those  who  have  used 
marihuana  as  well  as  heroin? 

Mr.  Matthews.  I  don't  have  any  breakdowii  of  that. 

Chairman  Langer.  Have  you  a  record  showing  all  the  imnates  of 
the  various  institutions? 

Mr.  Matthews.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoBo.  Would  you  give  us  an  outline  of  the  institutions  you  have 
in  the  State  of  Texas  of  juveniles? 

Mr.  Matthews.  We  have  only  three  institutions  in  the  State  of 
Texas  for  the  care  of  delinquent  children.  We  have  one  at  Gatesville 
for  boys,  both  Negroes  and  white  boys,  and  we  have  one  at  Gaines- 
ville. 

Chairman  Langer.  How  many  inmates  do  you  have  there? 

jNIr.  MATTnp:ws.  Five  hundred  and  seventy-five. 

Chairman  Langer.  The  first  one  ? 

Mr.  Matthews.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Gainesville  for  white  girls  has  about  185  girls. 

We  have  one  for  Negi'o  girls  in  Crockett,  Tex.,  and  there  are  about 
80  girls  there. 

Roughly,  about  three-fourths  of  the  children  down  there  are  boys 
and  one-fourth  of  them  are  girls.  About  half  of  them  are  Anglo- 
Americans,  and  about  a  fourth  of  them  are  Spanish-speaking 
Americans. 

One-fourth  of  tliem  are  Negroes. 

We  get  a  thousand  new  commitments  a  year  from  the  various  coun- 
ties, Avho  report  to  the  State,  which  constitutes  a  very  small  percentage 
of  the  number  of  children  who  appear  before  the  juvenile  court,  or 
who  get  in  trouble. 
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It  does  constitute  a  group  with  whom  the  courts  have  failed.  They 
send  tliem  to  us  more  or  less  as  a  last  resort. 

Jud<xe  Ford.  Most  of  these  boys  and  girls  come  from  broken  homes? 

Mr.  Matthews.  Judge  Ford,  they  do;  31  percent  of  the  kids  we 
get  come  from  homes  where  both  the  father  and  mother  were  there. 
All  the  rest  of  them  come  from  homes  Avhere  there  were  father  and 
stepmother,  or  mother  and  stepfather,  or  no  parents  at  all. 

Of  course,  we  don't  know  a  great  deal  about  this  31  percent.  The 
fact  that  both  the  father  and  mother  live  in  the  home  does  not  mean 
it  is  a  good  home ;  it  does  not  mean  it  is  a  broken  home.  They  might 
be  better  otf  if  they  didn't  have  either  one  of  them,  or  one  of  them. 

Judge  Ford.  But  you  do  know  that  69  percent  come  from  broken 
homes,  for  certain? 

Mr.  Matthews.  Yes.  We  knoAv  that  three-fourths  of  them  have  not 
been  attending  school  regularly,  or  have  not  been,  attending  school  at 
all  when  they  come  to  us.    That  is  another  bad  situation. 

Judge  Ford.  What  are  the  age  groups? 

Mr.  Matthews.  They  are  for  the  most  part  juvenile  court  age, 
which  is  10  to  17  for  boys,  and  10  to  16  inclusive ;  10  to  17  for  girls. 
So  our  age  group  would  fall  within  that  group. 

The  average  age  is  15.6. 

Mr.  BoBO.  What  particular  offenses  account  for  most  of  the  girls? 

Mr.  Matthews.  It  is  something  relating  to  sex,  sex  delinquency  or 
being  ungovernable  at  home,  or  running  away  from  home,  or  hanging 
around  undesirable  spots  in  communities,  and  things  like  that.  They 
are  all  pretty  closely  related  to  sex  interest,  one  way  or  the  other. 

That  is  true  of  girls.  For  boys,  most  of  them  are  committed  be- 
cause of  theft  or  some  form  of  violation  of  property  rights. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Isn't  it  true,  Mr.  Matthews,  that  among  the  boys,  al- 
though not  many  of  them  are  sent  tliere  for  sex  delinquency,  that 
among  many  of  these  boys  they  have  been  almost  as  sexual  delinquent 
as  the  girls  ? 

Mr.  Matthews.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Most  of  them  have  some  kind  of  sex  act  in  their  back- 
ground ? 

Mr.  Matthews.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoBO.  You  w^ere  going  into  the  offenses  committed  by  boys. 

]\Ir.  Matthews.  I  said  that  about  75  percent  of  them  are  there 
because  of  violations  of  property  rights  some  way  or  the  other,  and 
the  others  are  a  smaller  percentage  scattered  around,  such  as  3.2, 
homicide;  or  attempted  homicide;  a  few  because  of  their  dealings  in 
alcohol  or  narcotics,  and  some  other  small  things. 

Actually,  the  thing  that  they  put  in  the  record  as  the  cause  for  the 
child  delinquency  is  not  always  revealing.  You  have  a  long  record 
of  neglect  and  delinquency  and  it  takes  about  15  years,  you  know,  to 
make  a  boy  into  a  delinquent,  and  then  he  steals  a  car  and  gets  in 
trouble  and  they  commit  him  to  the  State  for  stealing  the  car,  imme- 
diately the  thing  will  be  on  the  record. 

For  boys  it  is  about  8  months.  For  girls  it  is  about  14  or  15 
months.     It  is  not  long  enough  for  boys. 

Our  institutions  are  always  so  crowded  that  we  have  cut  short  their 
stay  there  in  order  to  keep  the  institution  from  becoming  unbearably 
crowded. 
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Mr.  BoBO.  Do  you  have  any  figure  as  to  what  the  recidivist  rate 
might  be  ? 

Mr.  Matthews.  It  is  about  30  percent  for  boys  and  16  percent  for 
girls. 

Mr.  BoBo.  Thirty  percent  for  boys  and  16  percent  for  girls  ? 

Mr.  Matthews.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Do  you  have  any  suggestions  where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment might  be  of  aid  to  the  State  of  Texas  in  alleviating  the  problems 
of  delinquency  ? 

Mr.  Matthews.  I  don't  know.  I  thinlc  some  of  the  things  have 
been  discussed  before  today  regarding  the  Mexican  nationals,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  might  strengthen  its  program  in  the  protection  of 
those  children. 

It  would  certainly  help  the  community  up  and  down  the  border. 

Mr.  BoBO.  In  what  respect  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Matthews.  I  don't  know,  but  you  get  the  impression  that  the 
whole  thing  is  pretty  loose,  the  kids  come  and  go  any  time  they  want 
to.  We  don't  get  too  many  of  them.  We  probably  get  two  dozen 
a  year  of  children  who  are  citizens  of  Mexico  in  State  schools.  We 
never  can  do  anything  for  them.  They  don't  speak  our  language. 
Their  culture  is  different. 

So  about  all  we  can  hope  to  accomplish  is  to  keep  them  off  the  streets 
for  a  few  months.  We  will  notify  the  immigration  people  and  they 
will  come  over  and  pick  up  a  half  dozen  and  take  them  back.  In  a 
few  weeks,  why,  they  may  be  back  in  Brownsville  or  El  Paso,  or 
Laredo,or  some  of  the  other  places,  and  then  the  juvenile  court  judge 
in  that  community  is  angry  with  us  for  having  released  them. 

We  never  have.f  elt  that  we  did  those  kids  any  good. 

Mr.  BoBO.  It  is  a  vicious  circle  ? 
,  Mr.  Matthews.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  Ave  are  real  concerned  because  Mexico  does  not 
have  the  same  kind  of  facilities  that  we  do  to  receive  the  youngsters 
when  they  get  back  across  the  border.  They  are  immediately  turned 
loose  and  they  immediately  come  back  across  the  border  again. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Suppose  you  turn  loose  the  boys  that  the  immigration 
authorities  pick  up ;  where  are  those  boys  deported? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  go  back  to  the  community:  if  they  were  picked 
up  in  Laredo,  they  go  back  across  the  border  at  Nuevo  Laredo. 

If  they  were  picked  up  in  El  Paso,  they  go  back  to  Juarez. 

If  these  kids  come  from  the  interior,  I  have  a  letter  from  a  mother 
writing  to  us,  asking  w^hat  has  happened  to  her  boy.  He  was  turned 
over  to  the  imigration  authorities.  He  went  back  to  Laredo.  Wliat 
has  lia])pened  to  him  since  nobody  knows. 

Mr.  BoBo.  There  is  no  f  ollowup  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  no  responsible  agency  in  Mexico  to  whom  we 
can  say,  "This  youngster  is  here;  will  you  see  that  he  gets  home?" 

In  other  words,  what  we  would  like  is  a  parole  system  or  some  kind 
of  responsible  social  welfare  agency  we  can  turn  him  over  to. 

Mr.  Matthews.  That  boy  will  not  be  under  our  care  for  several 
months.  They  were  hoping  he  was  still  with  us  so  they  could  locate 
him.     Nobody  knew  what  happened. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Have  you  in  the  State  of  Texas  attempted  to  make  any 
kind  of  agreement  with  the  Mexican  authorities  ? 
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Mr.  Smith.  We  have  talked  with  them.  We  have  the  international 
border  project,  which  I  think  Mrs.  Barry  will  talk  about.  There  has 
been  a  lot  of  conversation.  We  even  went  so  far  as  to  contact  the 
United  Nations  to  see  if  we  could  get  anything  through  them. 

We  always  reach  a  stalemate  where  they  always  say  no  one  in  Mexico 
seems  to  want  to  take  this  problem  on. 

Mr.  Matthews.  The  best  results  we  liaA^e  gotten  is  through  work 
between  the  two  communities  across  the  river  from  each  other. 

Mr.  Bono.  Do  you  use  the  forestry  camp  program  as  used  in  Cali- 
fornia ? 

Mr.  Matthews.  Our  statute  permits  us  to  do  so,  but  we  have  never 
received  any  funds  to  do  it.  We  would  like  to  do  it  very  much,  but 
we  have  not  so  far. 

Mr.  BoBO.  What  is  your  opinion  of  that  forestry  camp  program? 

Mr.  Matthews.  I  like  it  for  certain  types  of  boys.  I  wish  we 
had  it. 

Mr.  BoBO.  What  would  you  think  of  the  idea  of  some  of  our  national 
forest  camps  for  Federal  offenders  if  they  were  established;  do  you 
think  it  would  be  a  help  in  rehabilitating  some  of  our  Federal  of- 
fenders ? 

Mr.  Matthews.  Juvenile  Federal  offenders? 

Mr.  BoBO.  Yes. 

Mr.  Matthews.  I  do.  We  have  discussed  it,  the  idea  of  cooperative 
arrangement  between  the  State  of  Texas  and  the  Federal  forest  peo- 
ple of  Texas.  There  are  seA-eral  forest  reserves  over  in  east  Texas, 
particularly.  They  are  eager  to  help  us ;  they  will  give  us  a  plot  of 
land  on  which  to  build  a  camp. 

It  will  give  our  boys  some  work  to  do  and  that  sort  of  thing,  but 
we  have  never  gotten  any  money  from  the  legislature  to  do  it. 

Mr.  BoBO.  You  find  among  so  many  of  them  committed  to  you,  he 
is  really  a  first  offender,  he  might  have  had  a  previous  delinquent 
record,  but  he  can  be  worked  with.  Those  forestry  camps  do  keep 
those  boys  from  becoming  criminals. 

Isn't  it  true  that  most  of  our  institutions  will  make  criminals? 

Mr.  Matthews.  They  do  a  pretty  good  job  of  it. 

Mr.  BoBO.  I  am  not  only  speaking  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Matthews.  There  are  about  10  or  12  percent  of  boys  who  get  in 
the  State  training  schools  who  cannot  accept  any  form  of  freedom. 
They  have  to  be  watched.     They  are  troublemakers  in  the  gi'oup. 

Most  of  the  rest  of  them  under  favorable  circumstances  are  pretty 
good  staff  members.  You  can  do  most  anything  with  them.  You  can 
give  them  any  sort  of  freedom  and  they  will  benefit  from  it.  It  is  not 
good  to  keep  all  those  classifications  together. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Mr.  Smith,  did  you  have  any  observations  you  would  like 
to  make. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  one  particularly  in  the  area  of  runaways  which 
we  see  as  a  real  need  for  some  Federal  action.  The  previous  law  was 
so  hampered  with  restrictions  that  it  was  utterly  valueless. 

Judge  Ford.  What  law  was  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  was  a  law  which  permitted  reimbursement  of  a 
State  for  return  of  a  runawa3^  For  instance,  we  will  say  a  child 
comes  from  Kansas  to  Texas.  We  ask  the  authorities  in  Kansas,  "Will 
you  take  him  back?" 
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They  say,  "We  are  willing  to  have  him  back ;  we  have  no  funds  to 
get  him  back." 

Either  the  parents  of  the  child  have  no  funds,  or  they  refuse  to  put 
up  funds. 

What,  then,  do  you  do  with  this  youngster  ?  He  is  not  a  ward  of  the 
State  of  Texas.  He  really  belongs  back  with  what  kinf  oik  he  has  in  his 
home  State.     What  do  you  do  ? 

In  a  good  many  cases  the  youngsters  are  sent  to  us  in  the  training 
school.  They  are  coming  down  to  Texas  to  play  cowboy  and  it  is 
envisioned  by  the  kids  that  it  is  El  Dorado.  They  have  no  funds. 
They  steal  a  car.  They  break  into  a  gas  station.  They  are  picked 
up.     The  local  authorities  do  not  see  them  as  their  authority. 

Either  they  take  them  to  the  edge  of  town  and  say,  "On  your  way," 
or  they  commit  them  to  us. 

We  are  then  in  a  position  of  working  with  the  child  for  whom  we  can 
make  no  further  plans  when  he  is  ready  to  leave  our  institution. 

We  have,  for  example — and  I  am  sure  it  is  a  small  proportion  of  the 
number  of  kids  who  come  to  the  State — in  the  last  fiscal  year,  which  is 
from  September  to  September,  in  our  State,  29  youngsters  on  whom 
we  spent  about,  roughly,  a  thousand  dollars,  to  return  them  back  to 
their  home  community. 

They  come  from  States  all  over  the  country.  In  each  case  we  have 
done  that  because  we  see  actually  it  is  more  expensive  for  us  to  keep 
a  child  in  the  institution  than  it  is  to  pay  plane  fare  to  put  him  on  a 
plane  to  send  him  back  home  to  Michigan. 

However,  we  are  doing  it  without  legislative  sanction  and  we  are 
having  to  steal  funds  from  other  parts  of  our  budget  in  the  institution 
to  do  it. 

They  really  are  not  our  responsibility.  The  thing  which  probably 
happens  is  that  literally  dozens  of  kids  are  just  kicked  out  of  a  com- 
munity because  the  community  does  not  want  them  around  and  they 
go  around  and  get  into  trouble  in  another  connnunity. 

We  see  this,  because  it  is  sometliing  which  involves  all  States;  there- 
fore, as  being  logically  a  Federal  responsibility. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Under  the  present  system  aren't  those  funds  distributed 
out  by  the  Children's  Bureau  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Some  are  available,  but  you  had  to  make  a  complete 
investigation  to  be  sure  there  are  no  local  funds  available.  The  child 
had  to  be  not  delinquent ;  he  had  to  be  under  16  years  of  age. 

So  when  you  got  all  through  you  found  that  the  Cliildren's  Bureau 
would  write  back:  and  say,  "I  am  sorry,  but  this  case  will  not  meet  the 
situation." 

Maybe  the  next  one  does,  but  the  next  one  never  did. 

So,  because  w^e  were  so  harassed  we  just  threw  up  our  hands.  We 
have  never  gotten  a  youngster  back  to  the  home  State  by  the  use  of  any 
of  those  moneys. 

Mr.  BoBO.  There  are  no  funds  available  to  the  State  of  Texas  ^ 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  right. 

Chairman  Langer.  Due  to  a  shortage  of  funds;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir.  Senator.  There  were  funds  made  available  to 
the  Children's  Bureau,  but  the  funds  were  so  hamstrung  by  restric- 
tions no  one  was  ever  able  to  get  hold  of  them. 

Chairman  Danger.  What  do  they  do  with  the  money  ? 
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Mr.  Smith.  I  don't  know,  sir,  whether  it  reverts  back  into  the 
Treasury  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  or  not. 

Chairman  Langer.  You  are  going  to  have  lots  and  lots  of  money 
since  you  got  title  on  this  oil  away  from  North  Dakota  and  all  the 
other  States. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  can  use  it.  Our  population  is  increasing  by  50  per- 
cent, so  I  think  we  will  need  it. 

We  do  feel  that  the  leadership  which  the  Children's  Bureau  has 
taken  in  their  delinquency  project  has  been  good.  I  think  Secretary 
Hobby's  conference  recently  on  delinquency  was  good,  because  it 
helped  us  to  show  to  our  State  the  kind  of  things  we  need  in  terms 
of  help  to  local  communities. 

Chairman  Langer.  Have  you  taken  this  up  with  Mrs.  Hobby  at 
different  times? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Laxger.  Is  she  very  anxious  to  help? 

Mr.  SMrrii.  It  is  our  feeling;  yes,  sir.  We  feel  that  the  delinquency 
project  which  was  set  up  is  of  value  because  it  does  bring  people 
together. 

Mr.  BoBO.  We  have  had  a  number  of  inquiries  and  many  people 
writing  us  on  the  establishment  of  a  national  institute  of  juvenile 
delinquency  to  be  a  continuing  project  financed  by  the  Children's 
Bureau  to  disseminate  information  to  all  the  States  and  interested 
parties. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  would  feel  that  would  be  a  very  valuable  and  helpful 
program,  I  think  it  would  be  a  value  to  us  as  a  State,  and  a  value  to 
all  the  other  States. 

We  have  a  youth  authority  and  many  other  States  would  like  to 
have  youth  authorities.  Our  youth  authority  is  weak.  We  don't 
have  as  good  a  community  organization  program  as  we  ought  to  have. 

But  if  we  could  have  help  in  terms  of  direction  and  advice  from 
the  Federal  Government,  I  think  our  own  program  would  be  strength- 
ened thereby. 

Mr.  BoBo.  Are  the  counties  cooperating  with  you  on  this  ?  Are  they 
establishing  forestry  camps,  or  county  detention  homes  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  varies  from  county  to  county.  One  of  our  projects, 
of  course,  is  to  stimulate  local  probation  departments.  Our  State  has 
254  counties  and  we  have  32  or  33  probation  departments,  which  means 
that  the  other  230  do  not  have  probation  departments. 

We  would  like  to  see  probation  departments  in  every  county  over 
20,000  population. 

Mr.  BoBO.  What  is  your  feeling  as  to  the  availability  of  probation 
oflEicers  in  the  country  ? 

I  think  Judge  Law  said  we  needed  40,000  probation  officers  and  we 
only  have  7,000. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  true.  We  have  any  number  of  departments 
that  come  to  us  asking  for  help  to  find  trained  people.  We  pretty  often 
have  to  say,  "They  are  scarce;  Ave  can't  help  you.'' 

Mr.  BoBO.  The  probation  officers  would  cut  down  the  load  in  your 
various  institutions  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  right.  We  are  always  asking  for  a  State  patrol 
system  which  we  have  not  had. 
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For  instance,  El  Paso  County  had  last  year  more  youngsters  re- 
turned to  our  training  school  as  second  offendei's  than  they  had  orig- 
inal commitments. 

What  happens,  of  course,  is  that  our  kids  come  back  into  this 
area  wliich  we  have  been  talking  about  this  morning,  into  the  same 
family  without  adequate  supervision,  get  into  the  same  difficulty  and 
come  back  to  our  training  school  for  a  second,  third,  and  fourth  time. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Do  you  have  any  more  recommendations  or  suggestions? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  that  covers  it. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Mr.  JNIatthews? 

*Mr.  Matthews.  I  don't  think  I  have  very  much  more  to  say. 

I  have  more  recommendations  for  the  State  of  Texas  than  I  have 
for  the  Federal  Government,  as  to  how  to  take  care  of  this  problem. 

Cliairman  Laxger.  You  do  not  even  have  a  parole  system  here  for 
juveniles? 

Mr.  Matthews.  No,  sir.  The  State  law  gives  the  youth  council 
the  responsibility  of  supervising  children  after  release  from  the  in- 
stitution, but  we  do  not  have  any  fund  for  parole  officere. 

We  have  had  to  depend  on  local  resources  to  do  it.  Local  probation 
de])artments. 

Neither  do  we  have  parole  systems  for  adults.  That  is  being  worked 
on  pretty  hard  by  certain  groups  in  the  State. 

Chairman  Langer.  Thank  you  both,  thank  3"ou  very  much. 

Mr.  BoBO.  District  Attorney  Clayton. 

Will  you  identify  yourself  for  the  record? 

TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM  E.  CLAYTON,  DISTRICT  ATTORNEY,  34TH 
JUDICIAL  DISTRICT  OF  TEXAS 

Mr.  Clayton.  Yes,  sir. 

I  am  William  E,  Clayton,  district  attorney,  34th  District  of  Texas, 
Fl  Paso,  Hudspeth  and  Culberson  Counties. 

Mr,  BoBO.  Do  you  have  a  statement  you  would  like  to  make  to  us  on 
the  problems  of  delinquency  as  seen  by  your  office,  Mr.  Clayton? 

Mr.  Clayton.  Yes,  Mr.  Bobo. 

I  don't  know  along  what  lines  you  would  like  to  have  it.  We  are,  of 
course,  concerned  with  our  juvenile  problems  out  here,  but  in  my  opin- 
ion they  have  not  gone  to  the  extent  where  they  are  out  of  hand.  We 
have  recurrence  of  juvenile  delinquency,  some  gangs,  at  the  ])resent 
time  I  think  no  organized  gangs  as  such,  a  group  of  boys  possibly  get 
together,  but  without  any  organization. 

We  do  find  that  being  a  border  town,  a  mixed  population,  it  has  to 
a  certain  extent  been  responsible  for  what  juvenile  delinquency  we 
have  had. 

But  I  checked  with  the  office  before  coming  over  here  and  I  find  in 
the  last  12  months  we  only  had  61  juvenile  cases.  For  a  population 
of  the  size  of  El  Paso.  T  think  that  is  a  pretty  favorable  comment. 

Mr.  BoBO.  That  is  61  juvenile  cases  coming  before  the  courts  of 
El  Paso? 

Mr.  Clayton.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Danger.  What  is  the  population,  of  yoiu-  district? 

Mr.  Clayton.  Well,  upward  of  200,000  people. 

Now,  I  didn't  bring  you  the  figures  on  Hudspeth  and  Culberson 
Counties. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  tliose  are  two  sparsely  settled  counties;  we  have 
no  problem  of  delinquency  there. 

Mr.  BoBu.  Do  you  find  among  the  61  juveniles  that  you  had  before 
the  court  that  they  had  a  record  of  prior  delinquency  before  coming 
before  the  court? 

Mr.  Clayton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoBO,  They  have  been  involved  in  a  number  of  offenses  prior 
to  the  time  they  came  before  the  courts  ? 

Mr.  Clayton.  Yes,  sir;  I  g:uess  it  would  run  pretty  nearly  50 
percent. 

Now,  this  figure  of  61  cases  are  cases  that  have  been  brought  before 
the  court.  There  have  been  other  instances  of  juvenile  delinquency 
that  have  been  handled  by  the  probation  officer  after  consultation  with 
the  judge  and  there  have  been  no  complaints  filed. 

So  that  the  ones  that  liave  been  filed  are,  I  guess,  50  percent  repeaters. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Who  makes  the  determination  on  those  to  be  filed  ?  Does 
your  office  do  that? 

Mr.  Clayton.  It  is  our  office  in  conjunction  with  the  juvenile  judge. 
For  a  flagrant  violation  we  go  ahead  and  file  without  consulting. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Do  you  find  the  use  of  liquor  among  juveniles  a  problem 
in  El  Paso? 

Mr.  Clayton.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  a  problem.  I  don't  know  how  serious 
a  problem,  but  we  do  find  that  juveniles  go  to  Juarez  where  drinks 
are  available  to  them  and  then  even  get  it  on  this  side  by  having  some 
older  boy  go  in  and  order  it  for  them;  beer,  particularly. 

So  that  it  is  a  problem,  I  think  maybe  in  a  large  percentage  of  our 
cases,  that  there  has  been  some  drinking.  We  have  some  problem 
in  connection  with  what  they  call  yellow  jackets;  barbiturates.  I 
don't  believe  they  get  those  over  here.  I  think  they  get  them  across 
the  border. 

Mr.  BoBO.  "Wliat  is  that  term  ? 

Mr.  Clayton.  I  guess  we  ought  to  ask  Mr.  O'Brien  here.  It  is  a 
pep-up  pill,  a  little  yellow  pill  that  gives  them  a  boost,  peps  them 
up. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Is  that  used  just  in  this  local  area,  or  all  along  the 
border  ? 

Mr.  Clayton.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  all  along  the  border.  We 
have  a  good  bit  of  it  here  in  this  community. 

Mr.  BoBO.  I  think  that  is  the  common  drug  you  use  for  sleeping 
pills.  Some  of  them  have  "redbird,"  "blue  birds,"  benzadrine  tablets, 
and  they  drop  them  in  cocoa  or  beer.  I  think  they  get  a  real  boost 
out  of  them. 

Chairman  Langer.  Mrs.  Barry  says  she  can  explain  all  of  that. 
Mr.  Clayton.  Mrs.  Barry  knows. 

Mr.  BoBO.  We  hear  an  awful  lot  throughout  the  country  about  hot- 
rods.    Do  you  think  that  is  any  contribution  to  deliquency  problems  ? 
Mr.  Clayton.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  BoBO.  In  what  way  would  you  say? 

Mr.  Clayton.  Well,  one  of  these  kids  will  get  himself  a  hotrod  and 
then  he  wants  to  soup  it  up,  decorate  it  with  everything,  extra  horns, 
all  those  things.  If  he  does  not  have  money  enough  to  buy  gas,  he  will 
go  out  and  siphon  gas. 
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In  our  January  term  the  grand  jury  investigated  just  that  type 
of  juvenile  offense.  We  had,  at  that  time,  quite  a  good  bit  of  petty 
thievery  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  up  their  hotrods. 

A  few  indictments  were  returned,  indictments  against  one  of  the 
fences  that  was  buying  these  things  from  the  boys. 

I  think  that  it  is  on  the  decline'  now.  We  pretty  nearly  put  a  stop 
to  it  at  that  time. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Is  that  the  instance  when  about  62  boys  were  involved 
in  the  stripping  of  automobiles. 

Mr.  Clayton.  Yes,  sir.  That  might  be  rather  high,  but  I  would 
say  25  or  30  in  any  event  that  were  pretty  deeply  into  it. 

Mr.  BoBO.  That  was  not  all  directed  toward  hotrods.  A  lot  of 
them  were  fencing  that  stuff  here  or  across  the  river  ? 

Mr.  Clayton.  Yes,  sir.  They  would  steal  tires  over  here  and  sell 
in  Juarez. 

Mr.  BoBo.  Do  most  of  those  boys  have  automobiles  of  their  own 
that  they  put  these  parts  on? 

Mr.  Clayton.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Have  an}^  indictments  or  sentences  to  the  State  institu- 
tion come  as  a  result  of  that  investigation  ? 

Mr.  Clayton.  No,  sir ;  not  as  yet.  All  the  cases  have  not  been  tried. 
Their  policy  may  be  a  sentence,  or  two,  for  the  ringleaders. 

Mr.  BoBo.  Do  you  have  any  other  factors  that  you  think  might  be 
contributing  causes  to  delinquency,  not  only  here,  but  nationwide? 

I  know  a  number  of  juveniles  and  a  number  of  criminals  come  before 
you. 

Mr.  Clayton.  I  think  one  of  the  major  factors  is  sort  of  indiffer- 
ence on  the  part  of  parents.  There,  again,  I  think  our  border  situa- 
tion is  a  bad  influence  because  the  parents  oftentimes  go  to  Juarez, 
leaving  the  children  home.  Some  lack  of  discipline  as  to  hours  and 
so  on  like  that. 

I  think  that  is  definitely  a  contributing  factor. 

Possibly  education,  an  educational  program,  would  relieve  it. 

I  do  feel  definitely  that  has  something  to  do  with  it. 

Not  only  an  attitude  of  indifference  altogether,  but  parents  who  feel 
that  their  boys  can  do  no  wrong  and  the  police  officer  takes  the  boy  into 
custody,  the  police  officer  is  mistreating  him,  abusing  him.  We  do 
have  that,  yes. 

Mr.  BoBO.  From  your  viewpoint  as  a  district  attorney,  does  the 
reciprocal  nonsupport  act  work  as  far  as  your  office  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Clayton.  No,  sir.  We  handle  a  lot  of  cases  under  that  recipro- 
cal act,  but  we  may  relieve  the  situation  and  in  particular  cases  at  the 
time  we  file  our  papers  and  bring  the  man  in  court,  but  we  usually 
have  to  keep  following  up  on  it. 

Mr.  BoBo.  Do  you  find  that  maybe  after  you  have  gotten  hold  of 
the  man  and  filed  the  papers  in  court  that  he  might  be  over  in  Mexico 
before  they  come  up  ? 

Mr.  Clayton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoBo.  Approximately  how  many  cases  would  you  say  you  handle 
in  your  office  over  a  year's  time?     Or  over  a  month's  time? 

Mr.  Clayton.  Fifty  or  sixty  over  a  year's  time. 

Mr.  BoBo.  That  requires  the  services  of  one  man  full  time  ? 
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Mr.  Clayton.  We  have  one  man  that  puts  a  large  part  of  his  time 
on  it ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoBO.  In  your  opinion,  would  you  think  that  this  problem  could 
be  handled  better  under  the  Federal  Fugitive  From  Justice  Act  than 
under  the  Reciprocal  Nonsupport  Act? 

Mr.  Clayton.  Our  Reciprocal  Nonsupport  Act  is  not  a  penal  act 
primarily,  and  we  do  have  difficulty  getting  the  defendants  in. 

I  think  it  could  be  handled  better  under  the  Federal  act. 

Mr.  BoBO.  You  think  it  would  be  a  kind  of  deterrent  to  these  fellows 
if  they  knew  there  was  a  prison  sentence  hanging  over  them  ? 

Mr.  Clayton.  It  would. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Do  you  have  any  prosecution  in  the  State  of  Texas  on 
this  aid  to  dependent  children  law? 

I  don't  know  whether  you  heard  the  conversation  earlier,  whether 
they  are  illegitimate  children  or  legal  children,  they  are  paid  a  certain 
amount  by  the  State. 

Have  you  run  into  much  fraud  in  these  cases  ? 

Mr.  Clayton.  I  don't  know  that  any  such  cases  have  come  to  my 
attention. 

Mr.  BoBO.  We  found  in  Denver  and  in  Chicago  that  there  were  a 
number  of  the  fathers  that  would  leave  home  for  a  week,  the  mother 
would  go  down  and  file  for  ADC,  the  father  would  be  back  in  the  home 
as  soon  as  the  investigation  had  been  made  by  the  agency  and  they 
would  go  on  living  there  for  years. 

I  am  wondering  if  it  had  been  prevalent  in  this  area? 

Mr.  Clayton.  I  don't  know  any  of  those  cases.  I  have  a  man  who 
is  an  investigator,  but  who  spends  all  his  time  in  domestic  affairs,  non- 
support,  failure  to  maintain  children.  He  deals,  I  am  sure,  with  the 
State  agency  society. 

No  fraud  has  come  to  my  attention. 

Mr.  BoBo.  It  is  quite  a  problem  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Clayton,  It  is  a  most  difficult  problem.  We  have  a  penal  stat- 
ute, a  failure  to  support  statute,  and  we  file  complaints  under  it  fairly 
frequently,  but  when  we  put  a  man  in  jail,  his  family  is  not  a  bit  better 
off.    The  man  is  out  of  a  job  and  ultimately  the  family  may  suffer. 

So  it  is  a  most  difficult  problem  to  solve. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Do  you  have  any  idea  as  to  what  the  divorce  rate  in  EI 
Paso  is  ? 

Mr.  Clayton.  No,  sir.    It  is  awfully  high. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Langer.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Judge  Ford.  You  mentioned  the  fact  that  several  mothers  and 
fathers  think  their  own  boys  can  do  no  wrong? 

Do  you  have  anv  idea  at  what  age  that  begins? 

Mr.  Clayton.  When  they  feel  that  the  boy  can  do  no  wrong? 
Pretty  nearly  from  the  start. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Mrs,  Barry,  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  welcome  you  today. 
Will  you  identify  yourself  and  your  agency  and  your  address  ? 
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TESTIMONY  OF  MRS.  THOMAS  BAERY,  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY, 
CENTRAL  COUNCIL  OF  SOCIAL  AGENCIES,  EL  PASO,  TEX. 

Mrs.  Barry.  Mrs.  Thomas  Barry,  executive  secretary  of  the  Central 
Council  of  Social  Ao;encies.    The  address  is  902  Mills  Building. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Your  agency  is  responsible  for  coordinating  the  activities 
of  various  public  and  private  social  agencies  interested  in  social  prob- 
lems in  El  Paso? 

Mr.  Barry.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BoBo.  Would  you  give  us  a  statement  of  the  activities  of  your 
agency  ? 

Chairman  Langer.  I  would  like  to  have  your  background,  first. 

How  many  children  have  you  of  your  own  ? 

Mrs.  Barry.  I  have  one. 

Chairman  Langer.  How  old  is  that  child  ? 

Mrs.  Barry.  The  child,  if  he  were  living,  would  be  33. 

Chairman  Langer.    A  boy  or  girl  ? 

Mrs.  Barry.  Boy.    He  waskiUedin  the  war. 

I  was  a  teacher,  then  lived  here  in  El  Paso  for  a  number  of  years 
doing  volunteer  social  work  and  then  went  11  years  ago  with  the  Cen- 
tral Council. 

Chairman  Langer.  Were  you  born  here? 

Mrs.  Barry.  No,  sir ;  I  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass. 

Chairman  Langer.  How  long  have  you  lived  here  ? 

Mrs.  Barry.  Thirty-two  years. 

Chairman  Langer.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  this  work 
in  the  council  ? 

Mrs.  Barry.  Eleven  years. 

Chairman  Langer.  What  did  you  do  before  that  time  ? 

Mrs.  Barry.  After  I  graduated  from  college  I  taught  school  for  11 
years ;  also  ran  a  girls'  summer  camp  for  14  years. 

Then  I  married  and  went  down  and  lived  in  Mexico. 

Also  I  was  in  South  America. 

Then  I  came  to  El  Paso  as  a  housewife  and  became  interested  in 
various  community  activities. 

Chairman  Langer.  What  college  did  you  graduate  from  ? 

Mrs.  Barry.  Smith  College. 

Mr.  Bobo.  Will  you  give  us  the  scope  of  your  agency  ? 

Mrs.  Barry.  The  council  operates  like  all  councils  under  three 
divisions,  working  with  what  we  call  in  social  work  group  work  divi- 
sions which  are  the  education  and  recreation  agencies  of  the  com- 
munity, with  the  health  agencies  and  with  the  family  child-welfare 
agencies,  seeking  to  help  them  w^th  problems;  also  to  bring  before 
them  any  new  ]3oints  of  view  that  are  coming  up  in  social  work,  and 
to  coordinate  the  work  that  they  are  doing  together. 

For  instance,  perhaps  the  easiest  way  would  be  to  say  that  every 
February  all  agencies  in  El  Paso  that  are  planning  summer  recreation 
programs  meet  together  and  outline  their  programs.  Where  they 
overlap  they  straighten  it  out;  where  we  find  a  gap,  we  try  to  find 
some  agency  that  will  fill  that  gap. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Mrs.  Barry,  some  years  ago,  and  I  think  even  up  to  the 
present  time,  you  were  particularly  interested  in  the  international 
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border  question  as  it  dealt  with  juveniles.  Will  you  give  us  the  back- 
ground of  that  particular  organization  and  what  it  is  doing  at  the 
present  time  ? 

Mrs.  Barry.  In  1941,  which  was  just  prior  to  the  war,  but  when  a 
large  number  of  military  installations  were  growing  up  along  the 
border,  there  was  a  very  great  deal  of  interest  in  control  of  venereal 
disease  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pan-American  Sanitary  Bureau, 
the  international  organization  of  the  United  States-Mexico  Board  of 
Public  Health  Association  was  formed. 

That  association  has  continued.  It  has  an  annual  conference  or 
meeting  somewhere  on  the  border  every  year.  In  its  fourth  year  of 
existence,  Miss  Katherine  Lenroot,  then  head  of  the  Children's  Bureau, 
came  to  El  Paso. 

Besides  the  section  on  veneral  disease  they  had  added  communicable 
diseases,  sanitation,  tuberculosis. 

Through  Miss  Lenroot's  influence  a  section  was  set  up  on  maternal 
and  child  welfare  on  the  border. 

Through  the  Children's  Bureau  and  other  funds  which  filtered 
down  through  our  State  department  of  public  welfare.  El  Paso  and 
Juarez,  the  two  largest  communities  on  the  border,  were  chosen  as 
a  demonstration  area  and  a  consultant  paid  through  funds  that  came 
into  the  State,  paid  by  the  State  department  of  public  welfare,  was 
sent  out  to  El  Paso  to  organize  work  for  maternal  and  child  welfare. 
That  was  in  1948. 

It  was  just  at  the  time  that  the  children's  conference.  White  House 
conference,  was  to  be  held  in  1950,  and  all  the  States  had  been  asked  to 
pool  facts  about  children  in  their  communities. 

Consequently  we  took  the  questionnaire,  which  is  a  very  formidable 
one,  if  any  of  you  have  seen  it,  and  had  the  consultant  fill  out  with 
the  year's  work,  the  facts  about  conditions  in  El  Paso  affecting  chil- 
dren, seeking  from  that  which  were  general  and  which  were  peculiar 
to  El  Paso,  because  it  was  a  border  city. 

Then  there  was  organized  a  committee  in  Juarez,  and  a  committee 
in  El  Paso,  and  they  had  several  joint  meetings  and  chose  a  repre- 
sentative international  health  and  welfare  committee  with  a  chairman, 
vice  chairman,  secretary — no  treasurer  because  we  had  no  money — and 
decided  on  certain  problems  which  were  affecting  children  and  women 
along  the  border. 

They  tackled  first  three  things :  Tuberculosis,  diarrhea,  and  enter- 
itis among  babies,  and  juvenile  delinquency,  which  is  the  line  in  which 
you  are  interested. 

After  we  had  a  number  of  meetings  and  discovered  our  difficulties, 
and  most  of  them  have  come  out  here  this  morning,  we  worked  out  a 
plan  where  the  2  mayors,  the  2  heads  of  the  sheriff's  department,  the  2 
heads  of  the  city  police  departments,  some  of  us  that  were  working  in 
welfare,  met  in  the  mayor's  office  in  Juarez  and  a  plan  was  worked  out 
by  which  when  a  juvenile  from  either  city  was  picked  up  in  the  other 
city  that  juvenile  would  be  returned  to  a  member  of  this  committee  not 
indefinitely,  but  the  committee  would  be  called  and  the  member  of  the 
committee  would  meet  him  at  the  bridge  or  meet  her  at  the  bridge  on 
either  side  and  that  person  became  res])onsible. 

We  have  a  very  fine  head  of  the  detention  home  in  Juarez,  Professor 
Alvarado,  who  is  doing  a  wonderful  work  with  those  Juarez  juveniles. 
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In  some  instances  the  Juarez  delinquent  tliat  has  been  picked  up  on 
this  side  was  returned  directed  to  her  when  she  vokmteered  to  do  it, 
when  a  member  of  the  committee,  who  were  all  volunteers,  could  not 
be  reached. 

For  about  a  year — I  think  Mr.  Matthews  and  Mr.  Smith  will  both 
bear  it  out — we  have  no  children  from  Juarez  who  went  to  Gatesville 
or  Gainesville.     It  was  all  handled  in  this  manner. 

Then,  unfortunately,  a  little  politics  seemed  to  get  into  the  situation 
on  the  other  side.  The  committee  sort  of  fell  apart  and  now  this  is  an 
illustration  of  what  we  think  the  council  ought  to  do  in  a  community. 

The  council,  while  it  is  not  charged  with  that,  feels  very  responsible 
to  revive  that  committee  because  it  did  work  so  well. 

Does  that  answer  your  question  ? 

Mr.  BoBo.  Yes ;  it  does. 

Do  you  still  have  available  in  this  committee  paid  personnel? 

Mrs.  Barry.  No,  sir.  Unfortunately  that  was  perhaps  one  of  the 
reasons  it  fell  apart.  You  have  heard  that  we  are  in  an  era  of  economy. 
There  was  a  cut  in  the  amount  of  money  that  came  to  the  States  from 
the  Children's  Bureau  and  the  State  department  of  public  welfare  very 
reluctantly,  but  of  necessity,  had  to  cut  off  the  salary  of  the  consultant 
to  the  border  project. 

Consequently,  we  became  purely  a  matter  of  volunteers  and  the  loss 
of  the  consultant  was  a  very  great  loss. 

Chairman  L anger.  Money  that  formerly  came  from  Washington? 

Mrs.  Barry.  It  came  through  our  State  department  of  public  wel- 
fare. 

Chairman  Danger.  But  it  came  from  Washington  ? 

Mrs.  Barry.  It  was  Federal  funds. 

Chairman  Danger.  They  ran  short  of  money,  did  they  ? 

Mrs.  Barry.  I  l^elieve  they  did. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  Children's  Bureau  appropriation  was  cut  last  year. 

Chairman  Danger.  I  am  aware  of  that. 

Mrs.  Barry.  This  was  one  of  the  new  things  and  it  was  one  of  the 
things  that  was  cut  off. 

Chairman  Danger.  We  are  sending  millions  of  dollars  to  children 
of  foreign  countries.  I  am  wondering  why  your  children  in  Texas 
were  not  included. 

Mrs.  Barry.  We  do,  too. 

Chairman  Danger.  We  had  a  terrific  fight  on  the  Senate  floor  on 
that  question. 

Mrs.  Barry.  In  connection  with  this  ADC  that  you  have  been  ask- 
ing about,  Mr.  Bobo,  the  State  of  Texas  has  a  limit  on  the  amount 
that  the  family  may  receive  from  ADC,  which  may  be  one  reason. 

No  matter  how  many  children  you  have,  you  cannot  get  over  $96 
a  month. 

Consequently,  that  makes  a  little  difference  in  father's  actions. 
There  is  a  limitation  on  the  amount  you  can  receive. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Do  vou  know  to  what  extent  ADC  is  distributed  in  El 
Paso? 

Mrs.  Barry.  We  had  here  913  children  last  year  receiving  ADC, 
938  children  in  313  families. 

The  average  amount  is  fifty-eight  dollars,  and  some  cents,  per 
family. 
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Mr.  BoBo.  I  think  that  hiw  Avould  be  well  enacted  in  a  number  of 
States. 

Mrs.  Barry.  Also  our  State  department  of  public  welfare  here 
makes  a  reinvestigation  every  6  months.  Father  couldn't  stay  longer 
than  6  months. 

Mr.  BoBO.  What  is  the  staff?    I  know  Mrs.  Snare  is  out  of  the  city? 

Mrs.  Barry.  ADC  is  administered  by  the  public  assistance  division 
of  the  State  department.  They  have  six  on  their  staff.  I  think  they 
onlv  have  five  now. 

There  is  a  vacancy  which  they  have  not  been  able  to  fill. 

Chairman  Langer.  When  you  are  talking  about  the  State  depart- 
ment, you  are  talking  of  the  State  department  of  Austin? 

Mrs.  Barry.  Yes.  We  have  two  units  from  the  State  department 
of  public  welfare  which  has  its  headquarters  at  Austin.  John  Winters 
is  head  of  it. 

We  have  the  public  assistance  division,  wdiich  has  its  office  in  the 
county  court  house,  under  Mrs.  Taft,  and  the  child  welfare  division, 
the  other  part  of  the  State  department,  under  Mrs.  Snare. 

I  am  sorry  she  could  not  be  here  today. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Mrs.  Barry,  the  national  population  last  year  w^ent  up  5 
percent.  In  this  country  crime  increased  20  percent.  We  also  know 
that  last  year  the  population  in  juvenile  institutions  went  up  30  per- 
cent. That  is  in  the  last  6  years,  which  would  seem  to  call  for  an 
all-out  effort  on  the  part  of  both  Federal,  State,  and  local  officials  to 
meet  the  problems  that  are  arising. 

Our  delinquency  rate  is  going  up  so  much  faster  than  our  population 
rate. 

Would  you  say  in  your  opinion  that  the  coordinating  council  and  the 
city  of  El  Paso  w^as  doing  all  they  can  to  meet  the  problems  of  delin- 
quency ? 

Mrs.  Barry.  I  don't  suppose  you  can  ever  say  you  are  doing  all 
you  can,  but  we  are  making  an  effort.  An  effort  is  being  made  along 
that  line. 

I  think  Mr.  Fuller  brought  out  that  he  has  not  the  staff;  that  he 
needs  to  meet  it  from  that  end. 

I  think  that  we  also  feel  that  perhaps  we  are  going  to  get  a  great 
deal  of  help  from  the  Guidance  Clinic. 

Now,  we  know  it  is  not  going  to  cure  delinquency,  but  we  are  not 
going  to  get  help  from  it.  That  will  open  in  October  here.  It  is 
part  of  the  interest  in  this  problem  that  I  think  made  the  citizens 
willing  to  come  through  and  put  up  the  funds  for  it. 

Mr.  BoBO.  It  is  going  to  be  a  problem  that  is  going  to  have  to  be 
met  not  onlv  by  those  directly  charged  with  it,  such  as  your  agency 
and  the  public' agency,  but  it  is  going  to  have  to  be  met  by  the  city 
of  El  Paso  and  the  citizens  of  El  Paso. 

Mrs.  Barry.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

I  think  because  we  are  a  border  city  that  if  the  Senator  here  can 
maintain  his  interest  back  with  all  his  other  pressures  in  Washington, 
if  the  Mexican  Government  could  be  approached  and  would  be  willing 
to  appoint  trained  social  workers  on  the  border  with  whom  our  social 
agencies  from  this  side  could  work  on  the  other  side,  it  w^ould  be  one 
of  the  best  assets  we  could  have  in  handling  this  problem. 
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We  have  no  trained  social  worker  agency  in  Juarez  with  whom  to 
cooperate. 

It  might  be  too  much  and  also  one  city  could  be  jealous  of  the  other. 
If  she  could  have  headquarters  in  Juarez  and  work  on  the  border,  it 
would  help. 

Chairman  Langer.  You  are  talking  to  the  right  Senator.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Eelations  Committee.  So  you  keep  writing 
me,  and  maybe  we  can  get  some  action. 

Judge  Ford.  Once  in  a  while  you  send  him  a  wire,  too,  because  that 
js  very  important. 

Mrs.  Barry.  Call  him  long  distance. 

Judge  Ford.  Send  him  a  wire.     He  likes  to  receive  wires. 

Mrs.  Barry.  It  would  be  a  very  helpful  thing  if  we  could  get  that. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Mrs.  Barry,  in  your  particular  position,  being  supported 
by  contributions,  I  imagine,  from  the  community  chest,  would  you  go 
along  with  the  statement  that  we  have  had  made  to  us  that  the  com- 
munity that  is  willing  to  invest  the  time  and  the  interest  and  the 
money  can  cut  down  juvenile  delinquency  over  half  in  a  5-year  period? 

Mrs.  Barry.  I  should. 

Mr.  BoBO.  With  every  agency  working  together  ? 

Mrs.  Barry.  And  the  citizens.     The  agencies  can't  do  it  alone. 

As  you  realize,  agency  workers  have  certain  responsibilities  which 
they  must  meet  and  the  time  they  can  put  on  juvenile  delinquency  by 
such  agencies  as  the  Children's  Bureau,  the  children's  agency,  and 
so  forth,  to  constructive  thinking,  is  limited. 

We  need  the  help  of  the  citizens. 

Mr.  BoBo.  Some  time  ago,  I  think  it  was  1947,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Probation  and  Parole  Officers  made  a  study  in  El  Paso. 
Would  you  go  into  some  of  the  recommendations  they  made? 

Mrs.  Barry.  Yes.  They  made  a  number  of  recommendations,  only 
2  of  which,  so  far — I  think  they  made  10,  and  I  think  there  are  only 
2  we  have  been  able  to  carry  out. 

At  the  time  they  made  the  recommendation  the  children  that  came 
in  contact  with  the  law  would  be  held  in  the  county  jail.  One  of  the 
i-ecommendations  was  for  a  detention  separate  from  the  jail,  and  that 
has  been  acquired. 

Then  another  recommendation  was  for  a  guidance  clinic,-  and  that 
will  open  in  October. 

Those  are  the  only  two. 

The  recommendation  was  made  that  we  have  trained  personnel  in 
tlie  probation  department,  that  social  workers  be  attached  to  the 
scliools  to  deal  with  truancy  ]n"ob]ems,  and  that  is  prevention  before 
a  child  shows  the  first  signs  of  delinquency. 

I  don't  remember  offhand,  maybe  you  have  those,  Mr.  Bobo. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Would  you  develop  the  home  for  delinquents? 

Mrs.  Barry.  Thathas  not  been,  although  this  afternoon  I  heard 
Mr.  Fuller  say  he  did  sometimes  come  across  the  homes. 

Mr.  Bobo.  And  establish  an  institutional  facility  for  children  not 
adjusted  in  the  home. 

Mrs.  Barry.  Something  along  the  line  of  Boys  Town,  of  Boys 
Ranch ;  something  of  that  sort,  within  the  locality,  so  boys  would  not 
have  to  be  sent  away. 
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Mr.  Bono.  And  an  establishment  of  recreation  pro<2;i-ams  ? 

Mrs.  Barry.  I  slioiild  liave  said  that  has  been  carried  out. 

This  achninistration  has  put  in  a  great  deal  of  money  and  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  developing  facilities. 

Now,  wliat  tliey  need  to  do  is  again  to  have  trained  people  that  can 
handle  tliese  children  at  the  recreational  places. 

As  Mr.  Ponce  i)ointed  out,  to  make  them  enjoy  it,  not  supervised 
recreation,  but  leadership. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Along  the  lines  of  leadership  that  Father  Rahm  is 
giving? 

Mrs.  Barry.  Yes. 

It  seems  to  me  one  thing  that  might  be  done  as  we  plan  our  new 
school  program,  and  we  have  an  excellent  school  program,  but  I 
would  like  to  see  every  school  building  have  a  recreation  room.  It 
would  not  cost  very  much.  It  would  give  the  young  people  a  place  to 
meet. 

Mr.  Boiio.  Do  you  think  plans  are  being  laid  at  the  present  time  to 
meet  the  balance  of  these  needs? 

Mrs.  Barry.  They  are  being  thought  about;  let  us  put  it  that  way. 
I  don't  think  we  can  say  it  is  being  ])lanned. 

Mr.  Bono.  Thei-e  are  always  limitations  of  money. 

Mrs.  Barry.  Yes,  and  interested  people. 

Mr.  Bobo.  Do  you  have  any  other  observations  you  would  like  to 
give  us? 

Mrs.  Barry.  No. 

Mr.  BoHo.  May  I  ask  one  other  question  on  the  care  for  unmarried 
women  ? 

There  is  no  Florence  Crittenton  Home? 

Mrs.  Barry.  No,  we  have  the  Salvation  Army  Home  and  Hospital, 
which  cares  for  unmarried  mothers. 

Of  course,  you  know  where  there  is  condemnation  in  the  home  of  the 
girl,  as  a  rule,  the  family  will  send  her  to  a  ])lace  away  from  the 
locality  rather  tlum  into  our  locality.  We  have  a  great  many  girls 
out  there  who  come  from  other  places  to  here  and  many  of  our 
girls  are  sent  to  other  places  from  here. 

You  asked  me  about  the  divorce  rate.  It  fell  last  year,  Mr.  Bobo. 
The  year  before  it  was  around  1,400. 

In"  105:^  it  dropped  to  933. 

We  have  cut  off  about  500  divorces  in  this  city. 

Mr.  Bono.  I  think  you  will  find  that  broken  homes  account  for  a 
tremendous  number  of  juveniles. 

Mrs.  Barry.  We  find  that  as  a  rule,  that  is  the  case.  I  think  it  is 
more  of  the  case  than  the  working  mother. 

You  will  see  that  this  $96  limitation,  with  different  children,  for 
instance,  if  there  is  to  be  an  adequate  standard  of  living  that  mother 
might  have  to  work. 

Of  course,  today,  with  the  price  of  shoes,  it  is  hard  to  buy  shoes  for 
5  children  on  $96  a  month  and  pay  rent  and  feed  them. 

I  would  not  want  to  try  that. 

Mr.  Bono.  Thaid\  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Barry. 

Judge  Frazer,  will  you  identify  yourself  and  your  position  on  the 
courts  of  the  State  of  Texas  ? 
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TESTIMONY  OF  JUDGE  ALAN  EKAZER,  ASSOCIATE  JUSTICE,  COURT 
OF  CIVIL  APPEALS,  EL  PASO,  TEX. 

Judge  Frazer.  Yes,  I  am  Judge  Alan  Frazer,  associate  justice  of 
the  court  of  civil  appeals. 

Mr.  13oi50.  Do  you  have  your  local  home  address? 

Judge  Fkazkr.  Yes,  4232  JNIcClellan. 

Mr.  BoBo.  Judge,  we  have  been  quite  interested  in  this  program, 
which  I  think  you  have  begun  here  and  also  begun  in  another  city 
in  the  State  of  Texas,  in  an  effort  to  combat  juvenile  delinquency,  I 
think  as  you  term  it,  on  a  commonsense  basis. 

Would  you  care  to  talk  to  us  about  it? 

Judge  Frazer.  Yes,  I  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  about  it,  but,  first  of 
all,  I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  what  we  are  trying  to  do  has 
little,  if  anything,  to  do  with  the  problem  child.  We  don't  pretend 
to  know  anything  about  problem  children  other  than  by  casual 
experience. 

My  background  is  that  I  have  had  some  7  years  as  district  attorney 
and  5  as  district  judge,  and  5  in  military  government  in  the  Army  up 
until  this  point. 

Our  program  is  primarily  concerned  with  keeping  normal  children 
normal,  on  the  basis  that  if  accident  prevention  and  fire  prevention 
and  disease  prevention  can  be  taught,  there  is  no  real  reason  why 
crime  prevention  could  not  be  tauglit  on  the  basis  that  the  medical 
profession,  for  example,  has  proven  through  the  years,  that  antitoxins 
of  a  physical  nature  can  be  developed  and  have  been  developed;  that 
when  injected  into  the  nonnal  body  keep  a  person  normal  and  to  some 
degree,  immunizes  that  person  from  the  disease  and  alleviates  the 
defects  of  their  ever  being  stricken. 

We  feel  that  an  antitoxin  of  a  mental  nature  can  be  administered 
through  the  method  of  teaching. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  very  clear  that  what  I  have  to  say  is  no 
criticism,  implied  or  direct,  of  any  school  system  at  all.  The  school 
systems  have  been  not  only  cooperative,  but  enthusiastic,  and  we  have 
worked  hand  in  hand  with  this  venture. 

Now,  in  order  to  teach  crime  prevention,  or  education  against  crime, 
we  have  two  objectives  in  mind. 

One  is  to  give  the  young  people,  the  gi'eat  mass  of  normal  young 
people,  information  that  they  might  not  otherwise  acquire,  in  the  hope 
that  at  least,  and  at  best,  it  will  make  them  better  jurors,  better  parents, 
better  neighbors,  and  better  peojile. 

The  second  thing  is  to  convince  the  young  peoi)le  that  the  common 
characteristic  of  the  criminal  is  stupidity. 

We  do  not  deal  in  matters  of  right  or  wrong  because  we  are  neither 
qualified  or  able  and  we  object  strenuously  and  never  monkey  with  old 
cliches  like  "honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  or  "crime  does  not  pay." 

There  is  no  character  in  those  statements. 

It  is  just  advantage.  We  try  to  deal  with  the  idea  that  the  criminal 
is  a  young  person  who  was  just  at  attractive  in  his  bassinet  as  was 
George  Washington  or  Thomas  Jefferson  or  Abi-aham  liincoln,  but 
something  or  some  things,  influences,  happened,  or  failed  to  happen  in 
that  child's  life  that  put  him  on  a  rotten  page  in  history  rather  than 
on  a  page  with  reverence  and  respect. 
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We  are  trying  to  show  our  young  people  where  these  criminals  were 
a  great  deal  like  you  or  me,  with  the  exception  they  were  too  stupid 
to  listen  to  advice;  too  stupid  to  quit  wliat  they  were  doing,  and  too 
stupid  to  realize  that  crime  is  the  stupidest  type  of  profession  in  the 
world. 

Now,  in  order  to  do  that  we  have  adopted  about  an  hour  program 
that  we  started  down  in  the  Big  iBend  area  while  I  was  district  attor- 
ney, carried  on  here  merely  by  invitation  and  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
do  some  good. 

The  hour  program  is  based  on  the  sale  concept  of  teaching  and  inoc- 
ulation of  normal  children.  We  start  out  with  about  an  8-  or  9-minute 
talk  to  student  bodies  ranging  from  2,200  down  to,  so  far,  1,400. 

About  the  first  8  or  10  minutes  are  devoted  to  mere  information 
about  crime. 

In  other  words,  we  tell  the  young  people  how  many  criminals  there 
are  in  their  country  and  how  many  in  their  State;  how  many  crimes 
are  committed  every  day,  and  every  hour,  and  how  they  are  broken 
down  into  various  types  of  crime. 

We  tell  them  how  many  people  are  in  their  own  penitentiary  and 
how  many  of  those  people  are  recidivists  and  repeaters ;  how  many  of 
them  are  drunkards,  hotheads ;  how  many  of  them  come  from  broken 
or  what  is  worse,  maladjusted  homes. 

I  know  you  are  familiar  with  the  story  of  two  cliildren  who  said 
they  would  rather  be  happy  with  one  parent  than  be  unhappy  with  two. 

We  point  out  how  many  people  in  the  penitentiaries  or  reform 
schools  came  from  maladjusted  homes  and  how  much  of  it  is  all  based 
on  stupidity. 

Of  CO  irse,  the  younger  people  have  no  monopoly  on  stupidity.  I 
know  \.e  are  all  familiar  with  the  exploration  and  writings  of  Dr. 
Sheldon  Glueck  at  Harvard.  We  base  our  program  pretty  much  on 
their  approach  and  on  their  background. 

Now,  that  8  or  10  minutes  we  try  to  illustrate  to  the  children  how 
many  criminals  there  are  by  pointing  out  that  if  all  the  criminals 
in  the  United  States  were  lined  up  and  marched  past  their  school 
m  single  file,  it  woidd  take  some  12  days  and  nights  for  that  army 
to  pass. 

We  do  not  like  to,  but  t\-e  do  remind  them  that  that  is  more  people 
that  so  far  have  ever  volunteered  to  defend  this  country. 

We  point  out  that  if  we  could  cut  the  cost  of  crime  one-sixth,  we 
could  double  the  education  offered  the  young  person. 

The  second  part  of  the  program  is  largely  entertaining.  We  give 
them  the  clues  of  a  minute  mystery  ancl  who-done-it,  and  let  them 
work  it  out. 

Now,  that  is  fun.  But  at  the  same  time  month  after  month  we  do 
harbor  the  thought  that  perliaps  they  will  spend  a  little  more  time  on 
solving  crimes  than  perhaps  glamorizing  crime.  That  is  what  we 
are  trying  to  do,  is  mentally  persuade  and,  let  us  say,  get  these  young 
people  over  on  the  right  side. 

We  try  that  way  to  get  the  children  thinking  in  terms  of  when  they 
hear  about  the  crime  of  how  that  would  be  solved  instead  of  sympa- 
thizing with  an  individual  who  has  run  afoul  of  the  State. 

The  third  part  gets  back  squarely  on  the  teaching  angle.  We  give 
them  a  case  history  of  some  well-known  criminal,  pointing  out  with  a 
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great  deul  of  care  the  youth.  First  \\e  start  off  by  bringing  out  with- 
out fail  the  numerous  times  that  young  person  was  put  on  probation, 
given  another  chance,  and  even  coddled,  but  that  that  young  person 
responded  with  continuing  and  driving  stupidity  that  is  so  character- 
istic of  the  habitual  criminal,  refused  to  take  advantage  of  the  mercies 
and  extenuations  that  were  given  him  and  continued  with  the  result 
that  he  brought  tragedy  and  disgrace  and  anguish  and  horror  to  his 
family  and  everybody  else. 

We  do  that  on  this  theory,  that  if  it  is  a  good  idea  to  teach  the 
life  of  Washington,  Jetl'erson,  Lincoln,  and  others,  pointing  out  the 
cherry  tree,  the  12  years  that  Lincoln  spent  in  paying  off  a  debt  that 
he  was  not  obligated  to  pay;  if  it  is  well  to  teach  that,  we  think  it  is 
well  to  teach  the  very  opposite  things  that  turn  these  equally  lovable 
children  into  human  rats  and  so  forth. 

We  do  that  month  after  month. 

The  last  part  of  the  hour  is  what  we  call  a  crime  clinic.  That  is 
the  situation  where  the  young  people  ask  any  question  they  want  to. 
I  think  it  is  the  most  valuable  part  because  we  put  as  much  humor 
in  it  as  possible  and  in  just  a  few  minutes  the  3'oung  people  are  free 
and  easy  and  are  asking  questions  by  the  dozens. 

Without  realizing  it,  you  are  listening  to  the  pulse  of  the  young 
people  of  the  community  because  they  ask  questions  like,  "Why  does 
a  man  here  get  maybe  4  years  for  stealing  a  motorcycle  and  only  2 
years  for  murder  and  5  yeare  suspended  sentence?'' 

They  ask,  "Are  mercy  killings  ever  justified?" 

They  w^ant  to  know,  "Does  dancing  lead  to  crime?"'  "How  nnicli 
does  alcohol  contribute?" 

A  lot  of  these  questions  reveal  minds  that  are  not  confused  and 
troubled  yet,  but  minds  that  are  rightfully  curious  about  their  law- 
enforcement  problems. 

Now,  to  further  convince  the  young  people  that  crime  is  thrroughly 
stupid  and  anybody  that  does  things  that  are  wa-ong  is  asking  for 
trouble  and  w^ill  bring  ti'ouble  to  peo])le  that  love  them  and  try  to  do, 
try  to  show  people  liow^  stupid  it  is,  we  draw  very  heavily  on  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Their  agents  come  along  and  do  a 
splendid  job.  They  point  out  to  the  young  people  the  great  army  of 
skilled  and  scientifically  trained  agents  and  law-enforcement  men  of 
all  sorts  all  over  the  country  whose  sole  job  it  is  to  trap  the  imbecile 
wdio  thinks  that  he  can  perform  the  j^erfect  crime,  or  can  do  what 
others  fail  to  do,  and  wrests  his  living  out  of  crime. 

The  rest  of  the  agents  even  relate  some  crimes  they  unraveled  and 
they  are  excellent  supplements  to  that  program,  because  they  outline 
some  perfect  crimes  and  how  utterly  ludicrous  and  ridiculous  those 
things  were. 

They  point  out  that  the  average  crime  is  planned  in  the  penitentiary 
and  if  those  characters  just  looked  around  where  they  were  at  the 
time  of  planning  that  perfect  crime,  the  ridiculousness  of  the  situation 
would  be  a])parent. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  have  used  young  men  who  have  volunteered, 
two  last  year  from  the  airbase  out  here,  who  had  been  in  serious 
trouble  in  their  youth,  but  were  very  lucky  in  not  getting  in  any  seri- 
ous consequences.  They  told  the  young  people  the  mistakes  they  made 
and  how  lucky  they  were  that  they  didn  t  get  in  trouble. 

They  are  now  honored  members  of  our  Air  Force. 
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The  young  people  ask  tliem  questions. 

Now,  it  is  my  idea  this  year  to  supplement  it  with  some  boys  here 
in  town  who  have  volunteered,  and  they  are  top  leaders  in  the 
community.  They  have  done,  like  all  of  us,  some  wrong  things  in 
their  youth. 

It  is  my  plan  this  year  to  let  them  testify — we  did  this  and  we  did 
that,  but  we  were  lucky  enough  to  quit — and  then  they  tell  the  students 
who  they  are  and  the  position  they  occupy  in  the  community  with  the 
idea  that  the  young  people  can  gain  from  that  tlie  fact  that  here  you 
can  make  a  mistake,  you  can  fall  down,  but  if  you  are  smart  you  get  up 
and  if  you  are  not  stupid,  you  quit. 

That  is  a  tliumbnail  sketch  of  what  we  are  doing  for  education 
against  crime,  or  for  better  citizenship. 

That  is  about  the  size  of  it. 

Mr.  BoBo.  Have  you  found  any  positive  results  from  the  program  ? 

Judge  Frazer.  Of  course,  a  lot  of  the  results  we  never  know,  but  I 
will  supplement  it  this  way :  When  we  started  down  in  the  Big  Bend 
area  years  ago,  we  cut  our  juvenile  delinquency  there  an  unbelievable 
79  percent,  to  where  we  didn't  have  any. 

The  reason  for  that  was  that,  fortunately,  we  developed  a  public 
opinion  among  the  student  body,  so  nnich  so  that  we  had  a  little  theft 
in  one  school  there  that  was  visiting  another  town,  just  a  couple  of 
girls  with  an  ashtray  or  two,  and  contrary  to  the  student  body  saying, 
"Gee,  I  wish  I  had  thought  of  it",  when  that  fact  was  announced  the 
student  body  promptly  removed  those  girls  from  all  the  school  clubs 
and  offices  and  instead  of  disciplining  those  children,  we  had  to  call 
the  student  body  off  because  they  went  beyond  the  bounds  of  necessity. 

Here  in  El  Paso,  several  of  tlie  boys  you  were  talking  about  a  while 
ago  came  up  to  me  in  private  conferences  and  thanked  me  for  the 
program  and  told  me  definitely  and  lustily  what  they  had  gotten  out 
of  it. 

One  old  boy,  a  football  player,  came  up  and  very  shy  and  embar- 
rassed, two  of  those  boys  were  his  close  friends.  He  didn't  give  their 
names,  but  he  said  after  this  business  they  were  smart  aleck  and  cocky, 
but  now  they  realized  they  were  stupid. 

Mothers  have  come  to  me,  saying  tliat  one  of  the  unusual  byproducts 
was  that  their  boy  had  become  more  communicative  and  more  friendly 
at  home. 

I  wish  we  liad  time.  The  answer  to  that  would  be  the  students  and 
if  Ave  had  time  I  could  have  sent  you  a  dozen  students  very  quickly. 
They  would  have  been  far  better  witnesses  than  I.  I  will  be  conceited 
enough  to  say  we  have  been  highly  successful. 

Mr.  BoBo.  What  is  the  title  you  give  this  program? 

Judge  Frazer.  It  is  difficult  because  I  don't  like  to  create  an  im- 
pression. I  hate  to  say  crime  prevention  through  education,  but  I 
would  say  probably  that  is  the  most  descriptive,  unless  you  say  educa- 
tion against  and  about  crime,  or,  let  us  say,  information  and  education 
on  how  criminals  are  created.    Something  like  that. 

Judge  Ford.  At  what  age  do  you  begin  this  program? 

Judge  Frazer.  So  far  we  have  confined  it  to  high  school,  but  a  lot 
of  mothers  and  parents  are  now  putting  a  lot  of  persuasion  to  go  down 
as  far  as  the  eighth  grade.  Parents  whose  opinions  I  respect  highly 
are  convinced  we  would  do  well  to  begin  right  there. 
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That  would  take  a  little  bit  of  moderation  of  the  program  I  have 
■described.    It  would  have  to  be  a  little  modilied. 

You  see,  our  problem  is  that  we  have  to  be  colorful  now.  We  are 
competing  against  comic  books,  television,  movies,  and  a  lot  of  other 
highly  trained  distractions.    So  we  have  to  be  colorful. 

We  supplement  that  program.  We  end  each  year  with  what  I  call 
an  inspirational  program.  All  year  they  have  heard  the  story  of  the 
boy  and  girl  who  has  gone  wrong.  It  is  my  plan  if  and  when  I  can,  as 
I  used  to  do  in  the  beginning  in  the  Big  Bend  area,  take  selected  ex- 
convicts  before  the  student  body  and  let  them  tell  the  young  people 
what  it  is  like  in  the  ])enitentiary,  and  what  their  future  holds  now 
because  of  their  conviction. 

I  did  that  with  male  and  female.  The  female  was  most  effective, 
pointing  out  to  the  girls  because  of  her  carelessness  and  her  refusal 
to  listen  to  advice  and  so  on  she  could  never  marry  and  have  a  re- 
spectable family  like  anybody  else  and  so  on. 

I  should  say  7  or  8,  certainly. 

Judge  Ford.  Do  you  have  any  fund  to  carry  on  this  program,  or  is 
it  all  voluntary? 

Judge  Frazer.  It  has  been  voluntary,  but  here  the  White  House 
Department  Store  and  an  official  of  the  Arizona  Freight  Lines  under- 
took to  finance  it  and  have  done  so. 

So  we  have  never  asked  anybody  to  do  anything  other  than  volun- 

To  give  you  a  little  example,  and  I  would  like  to  tell  you  this,  for 
this  reason :  You  hear  so  many  people  say  that  the  average  young 
generation  is  sophisticated  and  difficult.  Nothing  can  be  further  from 
the  truth. 

I  have  spoken  to  them ;  many  audiences  and  I  have  never  been  as 
courteously  and  enthusiastically  received  and  entertained  as  I  have 
by  the  high  school  audiences  at  El  Paso,  never  anywhere,  and  I  have 
never  seen  any  group  of  people  of  any  age  as  genuinely  interested  and 
concerned  about  this  very  problem. 

I  mean  intelligently  interested.  It  is  not  an  act.  People  will  tell 
you  that  young  people  will  meet  you  with  the  idea  that  it  is  coy ;  that 
is  not  so  at  all. 

Young  people  here  in  El  Paso  are  ready  and  willing  and  glad  and 
eager  to  receive  this  sort  of  information.  I  have  had  very,  very  happy 
relations. 

As  an  example,  the  six  young  people  who  steered  this  program 
through  the  Austin  High  School  are  now  graduated,  and  called  me 
up  and  took  me  to  lunch  last  week.  They  are  all  separating  and  are 
going  off  to  the  universities.  It  is  a  further  demonstration.  I  put 
this  on  for  the  sole  purpose  of  showing  people  that  you  can  do  things 
with  young  people  that  most  people  think  are  coy,  because  after  the 
first  month  I  always  open  the  program  by  saying  what  is  the  stand- 
ard equipment  for  a  criminal. 

The  young  people  with  almost  one  voice  yell  "Blank  stupidity." 

I  would  holler  back  at  them  "What  else?" 

They  would  say  "Conceit." 

The  last  program  we  had  2,200  and  it  is  a  very,  very  good  demon- 
stration. They  had  no  reason  to  do  that  for  me  at  all.  I  wasn't 
teaching.  I  only  say  that  to  prove  the  point  you  can  do  it  easily  with 
the  yomig  people. 
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Jiul^i^e  FoiJD.  Do  you  find  much  crime  existing  below  the  high-school 
age  level? 

Judge  Frazer.  Much  crime  existing? 

Judge  Ford.  Yes. 

Judge  Frazer.  No,  sir. 

I  want  to  qualify  that  by  saying  that  there  can't  be  crime  below 
that  age  because  crime,  you  know,  comes  from  evil  intent.  You  find 
some  confusion  and  some  frustration  and  some  desires  to  be  noticed. 
You  know  that  the  greatest  collector  of  clippings  is  the  criminal. 

Now",  you  will  find,  too,  that  I  am  sure  all  of  you  know  this — that 
the  Gleucks,  in  their  exploration  and  other  people  who  have  made 
the  study  of  crime  and  tlieir  causes,  will  tell  you  that  some  87  percent 
of  all  criminals  shoAved  their  definite  signs  of  maladjustment  between 
the  ages  6  to  14,  the  average  age  being  9  years  and  7  months,  but  that 
was  maladjustment.  That  was  a  child  in  the  confusion  of  home  or  in 
school,  then  eventually  associating  the  school  and  the  home  and  so- 
ciety and  becoming  antisocial. 

But  certainly  below  the  age  of  seven  or  eighth  grade  is  the  impor- 
tant time  for  the  mental  trouble. 

Is  that  what  you  mean? 

Judge  Ford.  Yes.  Perhaps  I  should  not  have  used  the  word 
"crime." 

Judge  Frazer.  I  didn't  mean  to  rebuke  the  court,  but  it  is  the  be- 
ginning of  crime,  certainly  it  is  the  foundation. 

Mr.  BoBO.  I  think  you  are  borne  out  there  by  the  fact  that  the 
greatest  number  of  people  committing  the  first  crime,  such  as  rob- 
bery, are  15-  and  16-year-olds. 

I  am  talking  about  among  minors,  the  greatest  number  of  ofi'enses 
are  committed  by  the  group  15  and  16.  Yearly  it  has  been  going 
down. 

Judge  Frazer.  Of  course,  the  greatest  number  of  all  felonies  is  the 
23-year-old  group,  not  30,  35,  or  40. 

Then  bearing  out  what  you  inquired  about  a  while  ago,  it  has  been 
true  for  15  years  that  more  than  80  percent  of  our  reformatory  chil- 
dren come  from  these  broken  and  maladjusted  homes. 

Chairman  Langer.  Thank  you  very,  very  much.  You  have  made 
an  excellent  statement. 

Judge  Frazer.  Thank  you. 

I  would  like  to  outline  about  four  little  suggestions.  These  are 
very  short. 

First  of  all,  I  think  in  this  town  and  other  towns,  what  would  be 
helpful  is  a  marriage  council,  people  who  could  counsel  with  people 
about  to  get  married,  people  in  trouble  with  their  marriage,  or  people 
who  wnsh  to  make  their  marriage  better. 

Now,  that  committee  over  a  period  of  years  can  build  up  a  lot  of 
useful  case  history  experience  and  advice  and  keep  a  lot  of  marriages 
from  going  on  the  rocks. 

Because,  sometimes,  all  a  boy  or  girl  needs  is  to  be  told  that  you  are 
wrong.    That  can  be  done. 

Another  thing  you  need,  too,  in  El  Paso  definitely,  is  a  court  of 
domestic  relations  where  the  judge  would  be  empowered  to  handle  all 
divorce  cases,  all  problems  of  the  custody  of  children,  and  be  the  super- 
visor of  all  children  on  any  kind  of  probation,  detention,  parole. 
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Mr.  Bo]?o.  prow  is  that  handled  at  the  present  time  ? 

Jndo-e  Fkazer.  By  the  selection  of  one  of  the  three  district  judges 
acting  as  a  juvenile  judge,  but  his  sole  function  is  to  hear  the  cases. 

Of  course,  by  that  time  they  were  well  along. 

As  you  know,  the  Gluecks  brought  that  out  that  if  the  bad  be- 
havior pattern  of  a  young  person  exists  unchecked  for  18  months,  it  is 
usually  indelible  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

I  think  it  would  be  very  helpful  here  in  El  Paso,  and  every  other 
city,  if  people  so  minded  would  <s:et  immediate  and  intelligent  co- 
operation, put  on  a  campaign  over  TV,  in  the  papers,  and  on  the  radio 
pointing  out  to  the  adult  the  great  fun  it  is  to  he  with  children.  Noth- 
ing of  a  critical  or  scolding  nature  whatever,  but  by  skits,  by  plays, 
by  illustrations,  both  parents  and  adults  find  out  what  wonderful 
company  young  people  are,  it  would  be  good  to  both  sides. 

Then  last,  and  I  am  really  very  serious  about  this,  a  concerted  effort 
by  the  service  clubs,  churches,  and  all  organizations  to  point  out  the 
fundamentals  of  the  way  we  live  in  what  we  call  the  American  way  of 
living,  which  is  that  it  means  a  government  of  the  people. 

This  country  can  never  be,  and  won't  be,  any  better  than  you  are,  or 
I  am.  It  cannot  and  will  not  be  any  more  honorable  than  you  or  I.  It 
will  not  and  cannot  be  any  more  economical. 

Now.  if  that  thought  is  implanted  in  the  adult  in  the  community, 
the  country  is  no  better  than  the  individual,  I  think  the  results  could 
be  properly  translated  to  the  young  people  with  a  lot  of  good  effects. 

That  is  all.    Thank  you. 

Chairman  Laxg.er.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  appreciate  those 
suggestions. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Reverend  Watts. 

STATEMENT  OF  REV.  EWART  G.  WATTS,  PASTOR,  ASBURY 
METHODIST  CHURCH,  EL  PASO,  TEX. 

Reverend  Watts.  My  name  is  Ewart  Watts,  pastor  of  the  Asbury 
Methodist  Church.    I  am  a  ]\Iethodist  minister. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Reverend  Watts,  you  have  been  actively  interested  as  a 
minister  and  as  a  citizen  of  El  Paso  in  community  problems  and  es- 
l^ecially  the  problems  of  the  youth. 

Will  you  give  us  some  of  your  viewpoints  on  the  problems  of  youth, 
as  you  see  it  ? 

Reverend  Watts.  Would  it  be  all  right  if  I  read  a  brief  statement? 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  opportunity  to  repre- 
sent the  Protestant  churches  of  El  Paso  before  this  committee. 

Since  the  root  causes  of  juvenile  delinquency  are  mental  and  spir- 
itual, I  do  feel  that  the  churches  can  be  a  vital  factor  in  coping  with 
the  problem. 

There  was  a  time  when  about  all  the  churches  did  to  help  on  this 
problem  was  to  preach  against  the  sinfulness  and  Avickedness  of 
wayward  youth.  But  today  I  think  most  churches  are  leading  the 
way  toward  a  more  positive  and  constructive  approach  to  this  problem. 

Instead  of  condemning  youth,  they  are  offering  positive  and  ap- 
pealing ways  in  which  young  people  may  spend  their  time  and  their 
efforts. 
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At  the  Siinie  time,  the  churches  stand  firmly  against  the  forces  of 
commercialized  vice  and  recreation  which  do  so  miicli  to  tempt  and 
un(]ermine  the  character  of  our  young  people. 

For  instance,  through  films,  through  discussions  and  lectures, 
through  pamplilets  and  booklets,  we  seek  to  help  young  people  under- 
stand the  real  nature  of  alcoholic  beverages,  but  our  efforts  are  ex- 
tremely feeble  compared  to  the  endless  barrage  of  liquor  advertising 
which  our  childi-en  see  and  hear  every  day. 

I  would  suggest  that  one  of  the  best  things  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate could  do  to  combat  juvenile  delinquency  would  be  to  ban  radio, 
TV,  and  magazine  liquor  advertising. 

Chairman  Langer.  Might  I  interject  to  say  that  I  have  put  in  a 
bill  to  that  effect. 

Eeverend  Watts.  I  know  you  have  and  I  w^ant  to  congratulate 
you  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  could  not  get  it  through;  we  were  beaten  by  one 
vote  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee. 

Reverend  Watts.  The  Protestant  churches  of  El  Paso  are  not  doing 
everything  they  can  or  should  do,  but  I  would  like  to  tell  you  about 
some  of  the  ways  in  which  we  are  seeking  to  help  the  youth  of  our 
city  to  know  a  full  and  abundant  life. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  give  you  just  an  outline  if  that  is  what  you 
want. 

Of  course,  we  have  the  usual  youth  activities  of  all  churches,  Sun- 
day schools,  vacation  churcli  schools,  and  that  sort  of  program. 

Then  Ave  have  our  fellowship  groups  and  clubs  which  in  a  way 
oft'er  young  people  a  gage  that  can  be  used  for  constructive  purposes. 

A  typical  Sunday  evening  program  of  a  good  many  of  the  Protestant 
churches,  for  instance,  will  start  about  5  o'clock  with  a  game  room, 
recreation  equipment,  ])ing-pong  tables,  even  pool  tables,  shuffleboard 
tables,  snack  su]iper,  fellowship  discussion  groups,  youth  choir  re- 
heai-sals,  a  worship  service,  and  then  directed  recreation  programs, 
square  dancing,  and  that  sort  of  thing  afterward. 

That  is  carried  on  by  a  number  of  Protestant  churches  here  in  El 
Paso. 

Then  many  of  our  churches  have  game  rooms  which  are  open  at 
various  times  under  supel"vision,  although  that  is  not  true  throughout 
the  week. 

We  do  su])])ort  the  YMCA  in  its  progi-am  of  that  sort. 

Most  of  our  churches  have  some  kind  of  year-round  recre'ation 
program  for  young  people,  which  includes  parties,  square  dances, 
picnics,  hikes,  and  so  on. 

Many  of  the  Protestant  churches  sjjonsor  summer  camp  programs 
in  the  nearby  mountains  here  which  carry  on  activities  throughout 
the  sunnner. 

We  have  in  the  sunnner  a  stepped-up  youth  program  in  many  of  our 
churches  which  includes  Youth  Activity  Week  and  other  similar 
programs. 

We  encourage  our  young  people  to  participate  in  service  projects. 
For  instance,  one  group  of  young  people  in  El  Paso  in  the  churches 
worked  this  summer  and  got  together  two  truckloads  of  materials 
and  carried  them  down  to  Piedras  Negras  for  a  flood-relief  program ; 
work  in  goodwill  industries,  assist  in  vacation  school,  and  so  on. 
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Our  cluu'clies  sponsor  Girl  Scout  and  Boy  Scout  troops. 

Ministers  and  laymen  in  our  churches,  of  course,  serve  on  boards  of 
various  conmiittee  or<2:anizati()ns,  such  as  child-iruidance  board,  family 
welfare  association,  and  so  forth. 

Our  Protestant  churches  sponsor  here  in  South  El  Paso  some  fine 
settlement-house  programs. 

Olfhand,  I  know  the  Methodist  Church,  Baptist,  and  Episcopal 
Church  all  have  settlement  programs. 

Mr.  BoBO.  What  type  of  workers  do  you  have  ? 

Reverend  Watts.  To  begin  with  we  have  a  paid  stall'.  Our  settle- 
ment liouse  has  a  staff  of  25  or  more  paid  staff.  Many  volunteer  work- 
ers come  in  from  the  chui'clies  throughout  the  city. 

Then,  of  course,  our  churches  are  doing  their  best  to  carry  on  an 
extensive  program  for  servicemen.  We  recognize  our  responsibility 
to  our  men  in  our  Air  Force  installation  here. 

Some  of  our  churches  sponsor  house  programs  during  evenings  of 
the  week  where  men  can  drop  in  and  play  games  and  have  association 
with  fine  girls  and  families,  and  so  forth.  They  are  invited  in  our 
youth  program ;  they  are  part  of  our  choirs. 

Our  churches  also  have  some  kind  of  musical  program  for  young 
people,  from  children  rigiit  on  tlirougli  to  adults.  And  parent  edu- 
cation, we  are  doing  our  best  there.  I  think  we  can  do  a  great  deal 
more. 

I  would  say  the  major  thing  that  is  being  done  by  the  Protestant 
churches  now  in  the  field  of  parent  education  is  this  matter  of  marriage 
counseling  that  Judge  Frazer  mentioned. 

Many  of  our  pastors  are  called  upon  to  do  a  great  deal  of  marriage 
counseling. 

Of  course,  our  churches  join  together  in  sponsoring  an  interchurch 
athletic  council  for  young  people  in  the  connnmuty. 

Now,  that  very  hurriedly  is  an  outline  of  activities. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  si)eak  a  word  of  commendation  for 
the  juvenile  court  and  the  probation  office  in  our  city.  The  ministers 
of  the  churches  have  found  the  men  in  leadership  here  most  willing 
to  cooperate  and  to  do  everything  possible  to  work  with  them. 

I  think  much  of  the  criticism  of  probation  officers  comes  because 
the  taxpayers  themselves  have  not  been  willing  to  back  their  officials 
in  spending  enough  money  to  provide  an  adequate  probation  office 
staff.  The  men  who  are  in  office,  I  feel,  are  doing  their  very  best  with 
what  they  have,  but  often  they  must  make  bricks  without  straw. 

Undoubtedly  some  mistakes  have  been  made,  but  I  daresay  they  are 
mistakes  of  the  head  and  not  of  the  heart. 

Our  probation  office  and  the  judge  of  our  juvenile  court,  as  I  have 
had  dealings  with  them,  have  always  done  their  utmost  to  do  what 
was  best  for  the  children  who  come  into  their  hands. 

Undoubtedly  they  need  more  help.  They  need  more  financial  back- 
ing to  employ  a  larger  and  better  trained"  staff  of  workers.  And  in 
their  efforts  to  secure  that  backing,  I  feel  sure  they  will  have  the  full 
support  of  the  Protestant  churches  of  this  city. 

Chairman  Langer.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Reverend  Waits.  Do  you  have  any  questions? 

Mr.  BoBO.  There  is  only  one  question  I  would  like  to  ask  you. 
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Do  you  find  a  very  great  interest  among  juveniles  today,  the  youth, 
in  spiritual  matters  and  church  matters? 

Reverend  Watts.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Now,  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  true  throughout  the  country,  or  not. 
I  have  been  in  El  Paso  now  for  8  years.  I  have  been  veiy  much 
encouraged. 

Now,  naturally,  the  young  people  who  are  interested  in  such  matters 
come  to  my  church,  but  to  give  you  an  example,  in  Austin  High  School, 
which  I  suppose  is  the  largest  high  school  of  this  city,  the  young  peo- 
ple themselves  have  voluntarily  organized  ai*  early  morning  prayer 
service.  The  last  I  heard  it  w^as  meeting  at  7 :  30  and  the  average  at- 
tendance was  around  150. 

That  is  not  sponsored  by  the  school  authorities,  but  voluntarily  or- 
ganized and  carried  on  by  the  young  people  of  many  different  churches, 
working  together. 

I  feel  that  is  an  encouraging  sign. 

In  the  church  I  find  that  young  i)eople  are  participating  in  go-to- 
church  programs  more  than  adults  are.  For  instance  it  is  not  at  all 
unusual  for  young  people  in  our  church,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  is  true 
of  other  Protestant  churches,  to  be  at  the  church  for  as  many  as  4  or  5 
or  6  lioui-s  on  Sunday,  whereas  many  adults  feel  like  they  have  really 
stretched  a  ])oint  if  they  are  there  an  hour. 

So  I  am  finding  an  encouraging  interest  in  a  spiritual  way. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Thank  you  very  much,  Reverend  Watts. 

Reverend  Watts.  Thank  you. 

]\Ir.  BoBO.  Mr.  Vandenhewvel. 

Would  you  state  your  name  and  address  and  affiliation  for  the 
record  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  RICHARD  R.  VANDENHEWVEL,  FORMER  MEMBER 
OF  THE  GRAND  JURY,  EL  PASO,  TEX. 

Mr.  Vandenhewvel.  My  name  is  R.  R.  Vandenhewvel.  I  am  a 
Rotarian.    I  live  at  1110  Galloway  Street. 

Mr.  BoBO.  In  addition  to  being  a  Rotarian,  I  think  you  also  served 
on  the  grand  jury  that  made  an  investigation  of  juvenile  delinquency 
in  El  Paso  some  months  ago. 

Mr.  Vandenhewvel,  Yes,  sir;  this  is  one  of  several  recent  grand 
juries  that  has  gone  into  juvenile  delinquency,  particularly  the  one  I 
served  on  was  the  first  term  this  year  which  ran  January,  February, 
and  half  of  March. 

We  made  what  we  considered  a  very  thorough  investigation  into 
every  phase  of  this  so-called  delinquency  that  we  could  conceive  of. 

We  came  up  with  some  definite  conclusions  and  some  definite  recom- 
mendations. 

IVIr.  BoBO.  Would  you  go  into  those  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr.  Vandenhewvel.  Senator,  these  recommendations  are  rather 
lengthy.    I  have  three  copies  of  them  here. 

Chairman  Langer.  We  will  make  them  a  part  of  the  record.  I^et 
that  be  exhibit  No.  6. 
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(The  material  referred  to  was  marked  "Exhibit  No.  G,"  and  reads 
as  follows:) 

Exhibit  No.  6 

The  El  Paso  County  grand  jury,  meeting  for  the  first  term  of  the  year  1954, 
has  had  brought  to  its  attention,  quite  forcibly,  the  problem  of  growing  juvenile 
delinquency.  We,  of  the  grand  jury,  have  endeavored  to  determine  not  only 
the  cause  but  the  possible  cure.  We  believe  that  the  public  as  a  whole  would 
not  only  be  interested,  but  is  entitled  to  our  findings,  and  with  that  idea  in  mind 
we  submit  the  following ; 

1.  The  indifference  of  parents  has  contributed  to  the  delinquency  of  juveniles. 
This  includes  inadequate  supervision  and  the  institution  of  proper  corrective 
measures,  including  corporal  punishment. 

2.  A  failure  to  provide,  and  insist  upon,  early  and  continuous  religious  in- 
struction in  the  home  and  in  church. 

3.  A  major  contributing  factor  has  been  the  driving  of  automobiles  at  too 
early  an  age,  with  or  without  the  permission  of  parents.  The  indiscriminate  use 
of  automobiles  has  contributed  greatly  to  delinquency,  in  that  it  has  encouraged 
violations  of  the  curfew  law.  Juvenile  ownership  of  automobiles  has  presented, 
in  many  cases,  an  overwhelming  temptation  to  steal  and  pilfer  in  order  that  the 
juvenile  might  maintain  and/or  "soup-vip"  their  cars. 

4.  We  believe  that  existent  laws  dealing  with  juveniles  are  adequate  if  properly 
enforced.  In  this  connection  we  strongly  recommend  rigid  enforcement  of  the 
curfew  law.    Punishment  should  be  meted  out  without  favor. 

5.  We  urge  the  prompt  reporting  to  law-enforcement  agencies  of  all  offenses 
involving  violations  of  property  rights.  This  will  not  only  facilitate  possible 
recovery,  but  will  also  lay  the  foundation  for  prosecution  and  punishment  of 
the  guilty. 

6.  We  recommend  that  a  regular  curriculum  be  adopted  by  all  educational 
institutions  to  include  discussions  by  judicial  and  law-enforcement  agencies 
regarding  such  laws  as  affect  those  who  disregard  the  rights  of  others  and  the 
potential  consequences  which  might  he  incurred. 

7.  We  recognize  the  potential  help  to  be  had  from  conscientious  and  advised 
groups  in  their  efforts  to  aid  delinquency  and  urge  that  their  activities  and 
assistance  be  had  in  prevention  as  well  as  cure. 

8.  We  feel  that  the  county  of  El  Paso  needs,  and  should  have,  a  separate 
juvenile  court,  headed  by  a  judge  who  can  devote  his  full  time  and  office  to  the 
juvenile  cases  at  hand.  He  should  have  a  commission  of  highly  trained  volun- 
teers serving  on  an  appointive  basis  to  aid  him  in  the  handling  of  all  juvenile 
cases.  This  court  should  be  created  by  legislative  act  and  should  be  the  financial 
responsibility  of  the  State. 

9.  We  recommend  a  revision  of  the  penal  code  dealing  with  adult  purchase  of 
stolen  property,  so  that  the  continued  purchase  of  real  property  by  an  adult  from 
a  minor  would  constitute  prima  facie  evidence  sufficient  to  convict  such  adult. 

10.  W^e  recommend  a  more  rigid  enforcement  of  existent  statutes  and  penal 
codes  dealing  with  the  operation  of  pool  halls  and/or  billiard  clubs  which  are 
public  places. 

11.  We  recommend  that  special  attention  be  given  juveniles  returning  from 
Juarez  after  curfew  hours,  and  that  United  States  Government  agencies  give 
special  attention  to  the  contents  of  automobiles  driven  by  juveniles  on  their  way 
to  Juarez. 

Mr.  Vandenhewvel.  I  would  like  to  say  in  the  opinion  of  tlie  fjrand 
jury  we  have  adequate  laws  locally  to  deal  with  this  situation  if  they 
are  properly  enforced. 

For  example,  we  have  in  our  penal  statutes  a  law  dealing  with  the 
operation  of  pool  halls.    They  are  illegal  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

When  we  started  delving  into  this  so-called  delinquency  of  juve- 
niles we  found  that  we  were  using  pool  halls  as  headquarters  and 
an  investigation  requested  by  the  grand  jury  and  conducted  by  the 
police  department  and  the  sheriff's  office  revealed  that  there  were  21 
pool  halls  in  the  city  limits  of  El  Paso. 
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On  instruction  of  the  grand  jury  the  county  attorney's  office  took 
legal  action  in  closing  them  down. 

On  our  city  lawbooks  we  have  a  curfew  law  which  was  not  being 
enforced.  We  found  that  most  of  this  juvenile  delinquency  was  oc- 
curring after  tlie  hours  of  10  p.  m,  in  the  evening.  We  requested  an 
enforcement  of  it. 

One  thing  that  we  thought  contributed  to  juvenile  delinquency 
was  the  juveniles  themselves;  that  is,  those  under  the  age  of  17,  that 
is  the  juvenile  age  in  Texas,  could  and  did  operate  motor  vehicles 
legally. 

Between  tlie  ages  of  14  and  15  it  requires  the  consent  of  the  county 
judge  and  the  request  of  the  parents. 

Between  the  ages  of  16  and  17  it  requires  the  consent  of  parents. 

We  found  a  good  deal  of  these  youngsters  were  obtaining  permits  to 
drive  that  were  either  bought  for  them  by  their  parents,  or  which  they 
bought  themselves,  and  in  order  to  remain  competitive  with  their 
friends  who  also  had  cars  they  would  steal  knickknacks  to  put  on 
these  cars,  they  would  steal  gasoline  to  operate  them. 

The  grand  jury,  perhaps  illegally,  took  five  of  the  drivers'  licenses 
away  from  children  who  were  very  definitely  involved  in  law  viola- 
tions and  turned  them  over  to  the  county  judge  with  instructions  that 
when  they,  themselves,  the  juveniles,  thought  they  were  qualified  to 
get  tliat  license  back  that  they  go  with  their  parents  and  request  the 
license. 

We  had  a  private  conference  with  the  parents  who  were  subpenaed, 
rind  with  the  children  privately.  We  advised  the  parents  of  what  we 
had  done. 

Strangely  enough,  4  days  after  we  took  the  licenses  away  3  of  the 
parents  were  down  to  the  county  judge's  office  requesting  the  licenses 
back. 

I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  the  county  judge  did  not  give  any  of 
them  back  inside  of  3  months  and  some  he  held  6  months,  and  then 
he  gave  them  back  only  after  consultation  with  the  district  attorney. 

As  a  result  of  this  prand-jury  investi.^ation — there  were  three  Ro- 
tarians  on  the  grand  jury,  we  were  all  intensely  interested,  very  en- 
tlmsiastic  about  the  })ossible  solutions  and  aids  that  could  be  brought 
about — we  formed  a  Rotary  committee. 

Judge  Alan  Frazer  is  a  member.  Dr.  Mortimer  Brown,  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  El  Paso,  is  a  member.  Karl  Wyler,  president 
of  KTSM  radio  ^^nd  TV.  is  a  member.  Frank  Hunter,  an  attorney, 
former  assistant  Federal  district  attorney,  is  a  member. 

William  Holik,  vice  president  of  El  Paso  Electric  Co.,  and  myself, 
constitute  the  committee,  which  is  now  working  and  has  been  working 
since  March. 

I  think  as  a  result  of  our  recommendations  the  situation  regarding 
drivers'  licenses  has  been  somewhat  clarified. 

The  county  judge  has  been  met  by  a  group  of  women  who  proposed 
to  him  an  advisory  committee  be  formed  to  whom  he  could  refer  these 
requests  for  drivers'  licenses.  If  they  approved  it  the  driver's  license 
would  be  granted,  and  if  they  did  not  approve  it,  they  would  not. 

The  county  judge  is  an  elected  official  and  it  is  a  hard  cross  to  bear 
when  a  parent  comes  and  wants  a  license  for  his  child  for  him  to  turn 
it  down. 
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The  El  Paso  ])iiblic  scliool  system  as  a  result  of  our  efforts  through 
Dr.  Mortimer  Brown  has  increased  their  counseling  services  to  stu- 
dents. They  have  almost  doubled  it  this  year.  They  have  hopes  of 
doubling  it  again  next  year. 

Judge  Alan  Frazer  himself  has  instituted  this  educational  program 
and  we  hope  to  go  a  little  further  than  that. 

Questioning  these  juveniles  as  to  the  consequences  that  miglit  be  in- 
curred by  their  illegal  actions,  we  have  found  that  the  majority  of 
them  were  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  if  they  were  convicted  of  a 
felony,  having  attained  adult  age,  that  they  sacrificed  all  privileges 
of  citizenship,  the  riglit  to  serve  on  jury,  the  right  to  vote,  the  right 
to  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces  and  so  on. 

Very  few  of  them  knew  that.  One  of  our  recommendations  was  that 
the  school  system  adopt  a  curriculum  which  would  include  education 
on  law  violations  and  the  consequences. 

We  are  now  working  on  the  juvenile  courts,  domestic  relations  and 
juvenile  court,  which  Judge  Alan  Frazer  briefly  spoke  of. 

The  State  legislature  sets  up  the  means  whereby  this  domestic 
relation  and  juvenile  court  can  be  established.  This  is  a  copy  of  the 
enabling  act  which  I  will  hand  you. 

Chairman  Langer.  We  will  enter  that  into  the  record.  Let  that  be 
exhibit  No.  7. 

(The  material  referred  to  was  marked  "Exhibit  No.  7,"  and  reads  as 
follows:) 

ElXHIBIT  No.  7 

Court  of  Domestic  Relations,  El  Paso  County,  Tex. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  tlie  State  of  Texas,  as  follows : 

section  1 

There  is  hereby  created  a  Court  of  Domestic  Relations  in  and  for  El  Paso 
County,  Tex.  It  is  expressly  provided  that  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
become  effective  until  the  Commissioners'  Court  of  El  Paso  County,  Tex.,  enters 
an  order  adopting  the  same. 

SECTION    2.    JURISDICTION 

Said  Court  of  Domestic  Relations  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  all  cases  involving 
adoption,  removal  of  disabilities  of  minority,  change  of  name  qf  persons,  de- 
linquent, neglected  or  dependent  child  proceedings,  and  all  jurisdiction,  powers 
and  authority  now  or  hereafter  placed  in  the  District  or  County  Courts  under  the 
Juvenile  and  Child  Welfare  Laws  of  this  State;  and  all  divorce  and  marriage 
annulment  cases,  including  the  adjustment  of  property  rights  involved  t'lerein, 
as  well  as  cases  of  child  suport,  alimony  pending  during  hearing,  and  adjustment 
of  property  rights,  as  well  as  any  and  all  other  matters  incident  to  divorce  or 
annulment  proceedings  :  and  all  other  cases  of  domestic  relations,  involving  justi- 
ciable controversies  and  differences  between  parents  or  between  them  and  their 
minor  children  which  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  District  or  County  Courts  in  the  manner  jirovided  by  Articles  2;>37,  2338-1, 
Revised  Civil  Statutes  of  Texas,  192,^),  Acts  of  the  Regular  Session  of  the  4Sth 
Legislature,  1943,  Chap.  240,  page  813,  and  Acts  of  the  Regular  Session  of  the 
49th  Legislature,  1945,  Chap.  3.5,  page  52,  and  any  other  Article  of  the  Civil 
Statutes  of  this  State. 

SECTION    3.    ELIGIBILITY   OF    JUDGE,    TERM    OF   OFI^ICE 

The  .Judge  of  tbe  Court  of  Domestic  Relations  of  El  Paso  County,  Texas,  hereby 
created,  shall  be  a  legally  licensed  attorney  at  law  in  this  State,  and  shall  have 
all  the  qualifications  required  of  District  Judges  in  this  State.  The  term  of  the 
office  of  .Judge  of  the  Court  of  Domestic  Relations  of  El  Paso  County,  Texas, 
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shall  be  for  two  (2)  years  and  until  a  successor  shall  have  been  duly  elected  and 
qualified. 

SECTION  4.  APPOINTMENT  OF  JUDGE 

As  soon  as  this  Act  becomes  effective,  the  Governor  shall  appoint  a  suitable 
person  as  Judge  of  said  Court,  who  shall  be  a  resident  of  El  Paso  County,  Texas, 
and  who  shall  hold  office  until  the  next  general  election,  and  until  his  successor 
shall  be  duly  elected  and  qualified,  and  the  Commissioners'  Court  of  El  Paso 
County,  Texas,  shall  provide  suitable  quarters  for  the  holding  of  said  court. 

bb:(;tion  5.  salary  of  judge 

The  Judge  of  the  Domestic  Relations  Court  of  El  Paso  County,  Texas,  shall  be 
paid  by  the  Commissioners'  Court  of  El  Paso  County,  Texas,  out  of  the  general 
fund  of  El  Paso  County,  an  annual  salary  which  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Com- 
missioners' Court  of  El  Paso  County  at  not  less  tlian  Six  Thousand  Dollars 
($6,000.00)  nor  more  than  Twelve  Thousand  Dollars  ($12,000.00),  to  be  paid 
in  twelve  monthly  installments. 

SECTION  6.  bond  AND  OATH  OF  OFFICE 

The  Judge  of  tbe  Court  of  Domestic  Relations  of  El  Paso  County,  Texas,  shall 
execute  a  bond  and  take  an  oath  of  office  as  required  by  law  relating  to  County 
Judges. 

SECTION   7.  TKANSFER  OF  CASES 

All  eases,  complaints,  and  other  matters  over  which  the  Court  of  Domestic 
Relations  of  El  Paso  County  is  hereby  given  jurisdiction  may  be  transferred  to 
or  instituted  in  said  Court,  but  said  Court,  and  the  judge  thereof,  may  transfer 
any  such  cases  or  matters  to  the  County  or  District  Court  having  jurisdiction 
thereof  under  tlie  laws  of  the  State,  with  the  consent  of  the  judge  of  said  court, 
to  be  tried  in  such  court  to  which  such  transfer  is  made. 

SECTION    8.    COURT  OF  RECORD 

The  Court  of  Domestic  Relations  of  El  Paso  County,  Tex.,  shall  be  a  court  of 
record,  shall  sit  and  hold  court  at  the  City  of  El  Paso,  the  County  Seat  of  El 
Paso  County,  Tex.,  shall  have  a  seal  and  maintain  all  necessary  documents, 
records  and  minutes  therein.  The  District  Clerk  of  El  Paso  County,  Tex.,  shall 
serve  as  the  Clerk  of  said  Court.  He  sball  keep  a  fair  record  of  all  acts  done 
and  proceedings  had  in  said  court,  and  shall  perform  generally  all  such  duties  as 
are  required  generally  of  District  Clerks  insofar  as  the  same  may  be  applicable 
in  this  Court.  The  seal  of  said  court  shall  have  a  star  of  five  points,  with  the 
words  "Court  of  Domestic  Relations,  El  Paso  County,  Tex.,"  engraved  thereon. 

SECTION  9.  OFFICERS  AND  BOARDS  TO  FURNISH  ASSISTANCE 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  officers,  agents  and  employees  of  the  Probation 
Department,  Child  Welfare  Board,  County  Welfare  Office,  County  Health 
Officer,  Slierift"  and  Constables  of  El  Paso  County,  Tex.,  to  furnish  to  said  court 
such  services  in  the  line  of  their  respective  duties  as  shall  be  required  by  said 
court,  and  all  Sheriff's  and  Constables  within  the  State  of  Texas  shall  render 
the  same  service  and  perform  the  same  duties  with  reference  to  process  and 
writs  from  said  Court  of  Domestic  Relations  of  El  Paso  County,  Tex.,  as  is  re- 
quired of  them  by  law  with  reference  to  process  and  writs  from  District 
Courts. 

SECTION    10.    REPORTER,    OFFICERS    AND   INVESTIGATORS 

The  .Judge  of  the  Court  of  Domestic  Relations  shall  have  authority  to  appoint 
such  officers  and  investigators  as  might  be  necessary  to  the  proper  administra- 
tion of  its  jurisdiction  in  El  Paso  County,  and  when  he  deems  it  necessary  to 
the  proper  administration  of  such  court,  he  may  appoint  a  court  reporter,  pro- 
vided such  appointments  are  approved  by  the  Commissioners'  Court  of  El  Paso 
County ;  the  salary  and  compensation  of  such  officers  and  court  reporter  to  be 
determined  and  paid  by  the  Commissioners'  Court  of  El  Paso  County  for  the 
services  rendered  therein.  A  Bailiff  shall  be  designated  by  the  Sheriff  of  El 
Paso  County  to  serve  the  court  as  in  other  courts  in  the  County. 
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SECTION  11.   INJUNCTIONS  AND  WKITS 

The  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Domestic  Relations  of  El  Paso  County,  Tex.,  herein 
created,  shall  have  the  power  to  issue  injunctions,  temporary  injunctions,  and 
restraining  orders  and  such  other  writs  as  are  now  or  hereafter  may  be  issued 
under  the  laws  of  this  State  by  County  and  District  courts  when  necessary  in 
cases  or  matters  in  which  said  court  has  jurisdiction,  and  also  power  to  punish 
for  contempt. 

SECTION    12.   TERMS   OF  COURT 

The  first  term  of  such  Court  of  Domestic  Relations  of  El  Paso  County,  Tex., 
shall  begin  when  the  Judge  thereof  is  duly  appointed  and  qualified,  and  remain 
in  session  until  the  first  day  of  the  following  September,  and  its  term  shall 
thereafter  begin  on  the  first  day  of  September  of  each  year  and  remain  in 
session  continuously  to  and  including  the  31st  day  of  August  of  the  following 
year. 

SECTION    13.   VACANCIES 

Any  vacancy  in  the  ofhce  of  the  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Domestic  Relations  of 
El  Paso  County,  Tex.,  shall  be  filled  by  the  Governor  by  appointment,  and  when 
so  filled  the  Judge  shall  hold  office  until  the  next  general  election  and  until  his 
successor  is  elected  and  qualified. 

SECTION  14.    APPEALS 

Appeals  in  all  civil  cases  from  judgments  and  orders  of  said  court  shall  be 
to  the  Court  of  Civil  Appeals,  Eighth  Supreme  Judicial  District,  as  now  or 
hereafter  provided  for  appeals  from  District  and  County  Courts. 

SECTION   15.   PRACTICE  AND  PROCEDURE 

The  practice  and  procedure,  rules  of  evidence,  selection  of  juries,  issuance  of 
proc-ess,  and  all  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  conduct  of  trials  and  hearings 
in  said  court  shall  be  governed  by  the  laws  and  rules  pertaining  to  District  and 
County  Courts;  provided,  a  jury  shall  be  composed  of  twelve  (12)  members. 

SECTION    16.   DISTRICT  AND   COUNTY  ATTORNEY  TO  PROSECUTE  AND  DEFEND 

The  District  Attorney  and  the  County  Attorney  of  El  Paso  County,  Tex., 
shall  prosecute  or  defend  all  cases  involving  children  alleged  to  be  dependent, 
neglected  or  delinquent,  or  in  which  the  Probation  Officer,  Child  Welfare  Board, 
County  Welfare  Office,  County  Health  Office  or  any  other  welfare  agency  is 
interested. 

SECTION    17.    PARTIAL  INVALIDITY 

If  any  section,  clause  or  part  of  this  Act  shall  be  held  invalid,  it  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  that  the  remainder  thereof  shall 
not  be  held  invalid,  but  shall  remain  in  effect,  and  the  validity  of  the  remainder 
of  this  Act  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Mr.  Vandenhewvel.  We  think  it  is  important  for  nicany  reasons. 

I  believe  personally  that  the  divorce  rate  in  El  Paso  is  terrifically 
hi^h.    That  is  my  personal  opinion.    I  am  not  basing  it  on  statistics. 

From  my  personal  knowledge  and  the  knowledge  of  this  committee, 
■when  1  of  2  parents  approach  a  lawyer  for  divorce,  if  he  is  a  good 
lawyer,  he  will  attempt  to  settle  their  differences  and  send  them  home. 
If  he  is  not  a  good  lawyer,  he  will  take  the  case  and  prepare  the 
necessary  papers  and  submit  it  to  the  court. 

Lawyers  are  like  everyone  else,  we  have  good  and  we  have  bad. 

The  district  judges,  there  are  three  locally,  all  of  them  hear  divorce 
cases.  When  a  case  comes  to  them  it  is  only  logical  they  assume  that 
the  lawyer  has  done  everything  within  his  power  to  settle  their  differ- 
ences ;  he  was  unable  to  do  so ;  the  result  is  that  the  divorce  is  granted. 
You  can  read  it  in  the  court  decisions  day  after  day. 
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INIinors  awarded  to  the  plaintiff,  being  a  woman,  so  much  subsist- 
ence for  each  child. 

There  you  have  a  mother  who  is  going  to  be  forced  to  work  and 
leave  her  children  to  their  own  means  and  devices  during  the  day. 

Judge  Ford.  Mr.  Vandenhewvel,  was  there  any  mention  made  in 
this  report  as  to  the  use  of  night  courts  ? 

Mr.  Vandenhewvel.  In  police  court? 

Judge  Ford.  I  know  in  New  York  City  we  have  night  courts  where 
husbands  and  wives  may  come  to  bare  their  souls  and  bare  their  trou- 
bles at  little  or  no  cost. 

In  many  cases  we  have  found  that  that  has  solved  their  problems 
and  saved  their  homes. 

Mr.  Vandenhewvel.  No,  sir;  we  don't  have  anything  like  that 
here,  and  the  grand  jury  didn't  investigate  it. 

Judge  Ford.  If  I  am  right  on  it,  many  of  the  lawyers  give  their 
services  freely  and  in  that  way  they  help  in  some  degree  to  save  their 
liomes. 

A  lot  of  the  mothers  and  fathers  are  angry  at  home.  Yet  they  have 
no  fees  with  which  to  hire  counsel  and  they  either  live  with  these 
swords  or  anger  or  whatever  it  may  be,  or  they  get  a  divorce. 

That  is  being  used  now  in  New  York  City.  It  has  brought  a  lot  of 
happiness  to  a  lot  of  homes  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Vandenhewvel.  We  didn't  contemplate  anything  like  that. 
We  didn't  know  of  it.  We  admit  to  great  ignorance  in  dealing  with 
this  problem. 

This  juvenile  and  domestic  relations  court,  as  we  envision  it,  would 
have  a  counseling  service  available  to  those  seeking  divorce.  It  would 
also  concentrate  all  juvenile  cases  within  1  jurisdiction,  1  court. 

Judge  Jackson  has,  to  my  knowledge,  handled  himself  very  ca- 
pably and  discharged  his  duties  very  efficiently. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  a  judge  can  in  one  breath  try  a  felon 
accused  of  murder,  of  rape,  and  in  the  next  breath  try  a  divorce  case 
and  in  the  next  breath  try  a  juvenile  accused  of  breaking  a  windshield 
out  of  some  car,  or  some  such. 

Of  course,  I  admit  to  being  an  idealist. 

Judge  Ford.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  that. 

Mr.  Vandenhewvel.  I  think  if  we  could  get  a  judge  who  has  an 
interest  in  children,  he  must  be  a  lawyer,  in  the  initial  stages  he  is 
appointed  by  the  governor  and  then  he  must  face  election. 

As  I  interpret  it,  as  I  understand  it,  that  is  a  weakness,  but  you 
cannot  always  elect  the  man  you  would  most  like  to  have  in  office. 

But  if  the  man  has  the  advantage  of  having  been  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  then  he  has  an  edge  over  anyone  else  who  might  seek  the 
position. 

It  is  not  a  cure-all ;  it  does  not  take  care  of  the  children  in  the  initial 
stage,  which  you  are  interested  in  and  which  I  am  interested  in,  bef oi'e 
they  get  into  trouble.  But  nothing  will  ever  keep  every  child  out  of 
trouble,  regardless  of  how  much  you  try  or  I  try. 

Some  of  them  are  going  to  get  in  trouble.  The  only  thing  we  can 
hope  to  do  is  to  minimize  those  cases  that  do  get  to  that  stage  and  then, 
when  once  they  do,  instead  of  sending  them  to  a  reformatory  or  send- 
ing them  to  a  penitentiary,  give  them  adequate  counseling  service  and 
attempt  to  salvage  them  before  you  produce  an  educated,  hardened 
criminal. 
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Mr.  BoBO.  I  think  you  will  find  that  in  cities  that  have  domestic 
relations  courts,  not  only  domestic  relations  but  juvenile  courts,  thi^t 
they  do  a  mighty  good  job  in  the  way  they  have  handled  the  children 
and  the  way  they  are  sentenced. 

They  are  not  in  open  public  courtroom.  They  are  not  tried  as  crimi- 
nals as  such.  The  judge  has  background  information  on  all  the  chil- 
dren. He  takes  into  account  all  the  services  that  are  available  and  has 
time  to  spend  with  each  one  that  is  necessary  for  the  correction,  not 
that  he  goes  off  to  an  institution,  but  that  he  goes  on  probation  or 
something  else,  and  he  has  a  staff  available  to  investigate  these. 

Mr.  Vandp:nhewvel.  I  think  what  it  takes  is  a  public  education  pro- 
gram on  the  benefits  to  be  derived.  That  is  what  this  Eotary  com- 
mittee is  attempting  to  do. 

We  started  within  our  own  club.  We  have  had  two  programs 
devoted  exclusively  to  panel  discussions.  We  have  contacted  the 
National  Probation  &  Parole  Association,  and  they  have  promised  us 
a  speaker  in  November. 

We  attempted  to  get  Kenyon  Scudder,  head  of  the  California  Insti- 
tute for  Men  in  Los  Angeles — we  understand  he  is  an  outstanding 
authority — in  the  hopes  that  he  could  come  here. 

Our  plans  call  for  additional  programs  within  the  Eotary  Club 
itself.  When  we  have  thoroughly  sold  them  we  hope  to  invite  all  the 
other  civic  and  service  organizations  within  the  town  to  jointly  par- 
ticipate in  getting  this  domestic  relations  and  juvenile  court. 

If  we  don't  get  it,  the  very  least  we  have  done  is  to  draw  public 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  problem  and  that  something  must 
be  done  about  it.     So  we  are  not  wasting  our  time. 

Mr.  BoBO.  I  think  you  can  almost  rest  assured  that  one  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  this  subcommittee  will  be  to  the  establishment  of  a 
domestic  relations  court.  It  will  be  presented  to  the  Senators  for 
their  recommendation. 

As  a  result  of  your  grand  jury  investigation,  we  hear  all  over  the 
country  statements  of  a  back-to-the-woodshed  movement  and  the  idea 
that  they  are  being  coddled.  What  is  vour  idea  along  that  in  El 
Paso? 

Mr.  Vandenhewvel.  Personally  speaking,  I  have  three  children. 
I  have  no  woodshed,  but  I  have  a  very  adequate  bathroom.  And  it 
works  very  well. 

However,  I  don't  think  that  every  time  a  child  does  wrong — I  am 
speaking  of  a  child  now  that  is  too  young  to  reason,  say  up  to  11  or  12 
years  old — there  is  a  haziness  in  their  minds  as  to  the  difference  be- 
tween right  and  wrong — and  I  believe  usually  you  have  to  show  by 
example  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  and  you  have  to  teach  what 
is  right  and  what  is  wrong. 

Once  you  have  done  that,  if  they  continue  to  do  the  thing  which  you 
have  told  them  is  wrong,  then  I  am  all  for  it. 

Mr.  BoBO.  I  was  thinking  more  or  less  not  family  background.  I 
was  thinking  the  way  the  courts  and  police  and  everyone  handles 
them. 

Did  the  grand  jury  go  into  anything  along  that  line? 

Mr.  Vandenhewvel.  Yes,  sir.  In  fact,  we  understand  that  it  is 
not  a  grand  jury  function  to  deal  with  juveniles.  It  is  an  exception 
in  Texas.    We  deal  with  it  because  we  felt  it  was  a  problem.    We 
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took  some  extraordinary  measures  that  were  not  entirely  within  the 
confines  of  a  grand  jury  function. 

We  called  boys  in  separately,  individually,  and  we  lectured  them 
pretty  severely,  that  we  were  certain  had  been  in  trouble.  We  did 
everything  within  our  power  to  verbally  create  tears. 

We  attempted  to  scare  the  daylights  out  of  them.  We  called  the 
parents  in  and  we  attempted  to  scare  the  daylights  out  of  them. 

Put  statutes  on  the  books  contributing  to  the  delinquency  of  a  minor. 
It  is  a  statute  in  word  only,  in  order  to  obtain  convictions  it  requires 
an  overt  act  on  the  part  of  the  adult,  which  is  almost  impossible  to 
prove. 

In  some  cases  we  recommended  that  the  parents  punish  tlieir  chil- 
dren. To  the  normal  parent  they  know  what  they  are  doing  and  only 
through  complacency  or  thoughtlessness  do  their  children  get  in 
trouble. 

To  them  one  of  the  first  recommendations  on  our  list  was  the  return 
to  corporal  punishment.  To  parents  who  are  in  the  minority,  who 
either  don't  care  or  who  are  too  ignorant  to  do  anything  about  it,  I 
don't  believe  that  any  legislation  or  any  act  by  any  court  is  going  to 
stop  them. 

You  might  salvage  the  child  by  taking  the  child  away,  but  you  can't 
do  anything  with  the  parents. 

I  could  cite  example  after  example.  We  had  one,  a  woman  with 
7  children.  Her  husband  was  a  salesman  and  he  was  away  on  the  road 
for  2  or  3  months  at  a  time.  We  had  positive  proof  that  her  boy  was 
sleeping  in  a  pool  hall  at  night;  didn't  come  home.  He  stayed  in  the 
pool  hall  all  day  long;  he  didn't  go  to  school. 

The  pool-hall  operators  paid  for  his  games  and  paid  him  money 
which  he  bet  with  other  people  who  came  in  to  play  pool.  If  the  boy 
won,  he  split  with  his  operator. 

We  asked  the  mother  "What  time  does  your  boy  come  home?" 

"Nine  o'clock,  ten  o'clock,  eleven  o'clock.    Sometimes  around  that." 

"Did  he  come  home  last  night? 

"I  guess  he  did." 

"What  do  you  mean,  you  guess  he  did?" 

"I  have  six  children  I  have  to  take  care  of.  I  can't  stay  up  all 
night.    I  guess  he  came  ii\." 

"Madam,  for  your  information  he  stayed  in  the  pool  hall  last  night." 

"I  can't  do  anything  about  it.  My  husband  is  gone  all  the  time  and 
I  can't  do  anything  about  it." 

With  that  type  of  person  you  can't  do  anything. 

Mr.  BoBo.  You  certainly  can  prosecute  pool-hall  operators  for  con- 
tributing to  the  delinquency  of  a  minor. 

Mr.  Vandenhewvel.  We  did. 

Chairman  Langer.  You  have  been  doing  a  mighty  good  job.  You 
are  awfully  fortunate  in  having  a  judge  like  Judge  Frazer. 

Mr.  Vandenhewvel.  We  know  we  are.  We  are  very  fortunate,  I 
believe,  in  having  you  gentlemen  come  here.  You  are  helping  to  focus 
the  spotlight  on  something  which  creates  a  great  deal  of  necessary  and 
essential  interest  in  the  public. 

I  would  like  to  personally  thank  you. 

Mr.  Bono.  Thank  you  very  much  for  coming. 

Mr.  Polk. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  HIBBARD  POLK,  CHAIEMAN,  CITIZENS  COMMITTEE 
ON  YOUTH  PROBLEMS,  EL  PASO,  TEX. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Will  you  give  your  name,  position,  and  address  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  1  am  Hibbard  Polk.  I  am  chairman  of  the  Citizens  Com- 
mittee on  Youth  Problems. 

My  home  address  is  2G15  Frankfort,  El  Paso. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Mr.  Polk,  I  believe  you  are  chairman  of  a  citizens  com- 
mittee named  primarily  for  the  prevention  of  juvenile  delinquency  in 
the  city  of  El  Paso.  Will  you  give  us  an  outline  of  some  of  the  work 
of  your  citizens  committee  ? 

Mr.  Polk,  Yes,  sir. 

The  membership  of  our  committee  is  made  up  of  representatives 
from  the  various  service  and  civic  clubs  in  the  city,  and  also  of  citi- 
zens who  are  interested  in  juvenile  problems. 

Now,  our  connnittee  is  basically  set  up  to  deal  with  problems  simply 
because  we  are  interested  in  them. 

Our  committee  as  it  is  now  has  been  set  up  for  about  a  year. 

I  understand  that  there  was  a  portion  of  this  committee  that  was 
^operating  before  that  time,  but,  as  I  know  it,  it  has  been  a  year  that 
the  committee  has  been  in  operation. 

Our  primary  purpose  is  dealing  with  the  problems  of  youth. 

However,  over  the  year  I  have  been  in  the  committee  itself  as  a 
member  of  the  committee,  our  problem  that  we  have  been  working 
with  is  trying  to  get  the  citizenship  of  El  Paso  interested  in  the  prob- 
lems of  youth. 

Frankly,  we  have  speiit  quite  a  bit  of  time  since  I  have  been  in  the 
group  trying  to  get  them  interested.  We  called  on  the  membership  of 
the  various  clubs  and  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Vandenhewvel  report 
this  afternoon  because  we  are  looking  for  members  and  also  for  lead- 
ers who  are  interested  in  this  particular  problem  of  youth. 

Mr.  BoBO.  One  of  the  problems  of  your  committee  is  getting  enough 
people  interested  in  El  Paso  in  the  problems  of  delinquency  ? 

]\Ir.  Polk.  Yes ;  we  are  encouraged  right  now,  frankly  we  are. 

But  you  so  often  run  into  the  thing  tliat  I  know  that  you  gentlemen 
have  run  into  everywhere,  that  is  that  something  should  be  done  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done,  but  who  is  going  to  do  it  ? 

We  are  fortunate,  certainly,  in  having  fellows  like  Judge  Frazer  and 
certainly  the  group  that  is  interested  through  the  Rotary  Club.  We 
feel  in  our  committee  that  we  can  pool  them  all  together  and  perhaps 
get  more  done  on  a  larger  scope  than  perhaps  any  individual  group 
could  do.    That  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Primarily  going  in  and  establishing  a  big-brother  move- 
ment here  and  looking  forward  to  TV  and  radio  programs  in  educa- 
tion :  that  is  one  of  the  hopes  of  your  committee  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is. 

I  have  a  thumbnail  sketch  here  of  a  plan  we  have  tentatively  in 
operation. 

Chairman  Langer.  That  will  be  entered  into  the  record. 

(The  plan  referred  to  was  marked  "Exhibit  No.  8,"  and  reads  as 
follows:) 
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Exhibit  No.  8 
The  Big  Brother  Plan 

The  Big  Brother  or  sponsor  plan  is  intended  to  help  youth  who  is  in  need  of 
adult  guidance  and  friendship.  While  the  plan  is  designed  for  practice  in  the 
preventive  area,  it  is  also  applicable  as  an  aid  to  the  delinquent;  that  is  in 
helping  delinquents  toward  rehabilitation  and  correction. 

An  individual's  behavior  is  governed  by  certain  drives  and  motives  and  vphat 
he  does  depends  upon  how  he  can  satisfy  these  drives  and  motives.  If  it  cannot 
be  done  under  our  code  of  morals,  the  individual  v?ill  soon  go  outside  the 
code  to  accomplish  this  end.  Big  Brothers  or  sponsors  do  a  lot  to  correct  this 
by  the  very  examples  they  set  in  their  conduct  with  youth. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  as  you  dedicate  yourself  to  be  a  Big  Brother  or 
sponsor  you  are  not  dealing  with  a  problem  child  but  with  the  problems  of 
youth. 

Some  of  the  ideas  to  be  practiced  by  a  Big  Brother  are  as  follows  : 

( A )  Never  forget  that  once  you  were  a  boy  or  a  girl. 

(B)  Pledge  your  sincere  friendship  to  your  new  friend.  You  must  convince 
him  or  her  that  you  are  a  true  friend  who  is  making  every  effort  to  help  solve 
a  problem  or  pave  a  path  toward  better  living. 

(C)  Find  out  those  things  which  hold  the  interest  of  your  friend  and  partici- 
pate with  him  or  her  in  same.  If  the  friend  is  lacking  the  normal  interests 
of  youth,  you  must  endeavor  to  develop  his  or  her  interest  in  some  wholesome 
recreation,  hobby,  or  other  activity  that  normal  boys  and  girls  like. 

(D)  Scout  wo;k  is  one  of  tlie  musts  for  all  hoys  and  girls.  Needless  to  say 
scouting  is  one  of  the  most  pronounced  fundamentals  of  real  character  building. 
YMCA  and  YWCA  participation  is  also  included  in  this  level.  See  that  your 
buddy  takes  part  in  same. 

(E)  As  a  Big  Brother  you  must  encourage  church  attendance  and  develop 
conversations  about  religion  and  church  work  but  never  choose  a  church  if  the 
subject's  family  has  attended  some  particular  church.  But — stress  regular  at- 
tendance at  Sunday  school  and  church. 

(F)  Seek  the  company  of  the  friend  as  much  as  possible  only  if  just  for  a 
chat.    Current  events,  sports,  and  school  events  always  make  good  conversation. 

(G)  Invite  the  friend  to  your  home,  perhaps  to  dinner  from  time  to  time. 
An  invitation  to  dinner  is  always  welcomed  and  it  provides  the  opportunity  for 
the  subject  to  spend  an  evening  in  the  company  of  your  family  and  in  the  proper 
atmosphere  of  home.  The  sponsor  should  also  visit  the  subject's  home  and  family 
and  should  become  acquainted  with  his  or  her  home  and  family  conditions. 

(II)  Make  every  effort  to  tind  employment  for  your  new  friend.  This  is  one 
of  the  things  that  youth  wants  most.  Youth  wishes  to  earn  enough  to  provide  for 
little  necessities  that  are  important  to  him  but  that  are  seemingly  not  necessary 
or  important  to  the  adult. 

(I)  Encourage  attendance  at  local  events  and  community  functions  such  as 
baseball,  football,  and  basketball  games ;  summer  concerts ;  automobile,  home, 
and  flower  shows ;  rodeos,  and'  any  other  kind  of  worthwhile  entertainment. 
The  Big  Brother  should  accompany  the  friend  to  as  many  of  these  events  as 
possible. 

(j)  If  the  friend  has  been  delinquent,  never  refer  to  his  previous  misgivings. 
Tlie  subject  must  be  made  to  feel  that  he  or  she  is  wanted  and  is  a  worthwhile 
friend ;  that  there  is  a  future  in  which  much  can  be  attained.  Make  the  subject 
feel  that  he  or  she  is  wanted  and  belongs. 

(K)  Never  disappoint  the  friend.  Always  keep  your  word.  Never  promise 
unless  you  can  meet  the  promise. 

The  aforelisted  are  just  a  few  suggestions.  Each  individual  can  formulate 
practices  that  may  be  adequate  to  the  particular  conditions  confronted.  Children 
are  not  all  alike. 

In  the  words  of  Theodore  Boosevelt,  "If  you  are  going  to  do  anything  for 
humanity  the  chances  of  success  lie  not  in  working  with  the  man,  but  with  the  boy. 
The  boy  of  today  is  the  citizen  of  tomorrow." 

Mr,  Polk.  This  is  tlie  Big  Brother  plan  that  our  committee  has 
been  very  interested  in.  With  the  idea  that  there  are  children  and 
young  people  in  our  city  who  have  not  yet  reached  the  stage  of  being 
called  delinquent,  but  who  are  in  need  of  help  perhaps  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  big  brother  or  a  big  sister. 
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It  may  simply  be  that  mother  and  father  have  not  been  able  to  give 
the  children  the  care  that  they  need  or  the  advice  or  the  counsel. 

This  idea  is  that  there  are  people  in  our  community  who  could  give 
a  portion  of  their  time  to  young  people  from  this  standpoint;  that 
it  is  something  that  could  be  accomplished. 

We  have  a  few  who  are  working  with  us  on  this,  but  the  scope  of 
it  certainly  has  not  been  reached  yet  because  there  is  so  much  that 
could  be  done. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Outside  of  the  work  of  the  citizens  committee,  you  are 
also  connected  in  an  official  capacity  with  the  schools  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  Yes,  sir. 

Right  now  I  am  acting  director  of  special  activities  with  the  public 
schools  here.  I  am  also  an  elementary  principal  and  will  be  princi- 
pal of  one  of  the  high  schools  when  it  is  opened  up. 

Mr.  Bono.  There  was  a  study  conducted  some  time  ago  that  showed 
out  of  3,000  criminals  in  American  penal  institutions  it  revealed 
the  fact  that  2  out  of  every  3  of  those  criminals  had  displayed  mal- 
adjustment tendencies  or  matters  in  the  schools. 

Do  the  schools  of  El  Paso  have  any  program  along  this  line  to 
correct  this  maladjustment,  or  working  with  maladjustment  of  child- 
ren in  those  grades? 

Mr.  Polk.  We  try  to,  of  course,  work  it  on  an  individual  school 
basis  with  the  classroom  teacher  and  principal ;  they  can  do  quite  a  bit. 

I  certainly  think  they  can  recognize  signs  of  maladjustment.  The 
teacher  tries  to  work  with  the  home. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  great  deal  they  can  do.  They  do  have  the 
children  a  great  deal  of  time  during  the  day. 

We  have  had  the  service  of  a  very  fine  clinical  psychologist  who  has 
also  helped  us,  but  at  the  present  time  she  has  not  been  replaced.  She 
will  be  in  January. 

The  schools  are  looking  forward  to  working  with  Dr.  Little  of  the 
Child  Guidance  Clinic. 

There  are  certain  cases,  not  being  particularly  specialists  we  can- 
not handle.  As  the  children  go  up  to  high  school — Mr.  Vandenhewvel 
spoke  a  moment  ago  of  the  increase  in  the  counseling  services  in  the 
liigh  schools.     That  has  been  accomplished  this  year. 

I  think  we  will  receive  a  great  advantage  from  the  increase  in 
services  of  the  counselors.  Of  course,  they  are  a  part  of  the  guidnnce 
program,  but  you  cannot  get  away  from  the  fact  that  the  individual 
teacher  and  the  principal  and  those  working  directly  with  the  child 
in  the  building  are  a  major  factor  in  detecting  maladjustment,  and 
also  doing  something  about  it. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Are  the  problems  of  the  children,  or  the  problems  of 
the  parents,  referred  to  any  clinical  resources,  churches,  or  boys'  clubs, 
or  anything,  any  particular  agencies  by  the  schools? 

Mr.  Poi.K.  We  h;ive  worked,  of  course,  with  the  child  welfare 
agencies  of  that  type.  I  suppose  on  a  citywide  basis  that  those 
agencies  are  doing  certainly  a  great  portion  of  our  work,  and  certainly 
the  ministers — I  have  w^orked  with  quite  a  few  of  them  and  have 
found  wonderful  guidance  and  help  from  them. 

Many  times  the  problems  that  show  up  there  are  problems  that  we 
have  found,  of  course,  in  the  schools. 

Working  together  that  way,  I  think  we  can  do  something  for  them. 
We  do  have  fieldworkers  in  our  schools. 
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We  attempt  to  try  to  do  a  portion  of  the  work  that  should  be  done 
as  individual  principals  and  as  teachers,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago. 

As  far  as  getting  into  actual  casework,  it  is  on  a  very  small  basis. 

Mr.  BoBO.  What  is  the  compulsory  age  law  for  school  attendance? 

Mr.  Polk.  Seven  through  sixteen,  inclusive. 

Mr.  BoBO.  In  your  school  program  do  you  have  a  flexible  enough 
program  for  those  who  are  not  particularly  interested  in  schoolwork 
where  you  can  have  a  work  and  school  program  combinecl  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  the  distributive  education  program 
which  I  think  is  a  wonderful  program,  myself. 

I  know  in  our  Citizens  Committee  on  Youth  Problems  we  have  had 
the  young  people  from  all  of  the  high  schools  visit  with  us  and  one 
of  the  things  that  they  told  us  that  they  felt  young  people  of  their 
age  needed  was  an  opportunity  to  work,  particularly  where  the  work 
is  needed  from  the  standpoint  of  supporting  themselves,  and  also  from 
the  standpoint  of  helping  in  the  home. 

This  distributive  education  program  allows  the  boys  and  girls  to 
carry  on  that  work.  It  is  guided,  of  course,  by  a  teacher  in  the  school, 
and  also  by  the  person  whom  they  are  working  for. 

It  allows  them  to  make  some  money.  It  also  allows  them  to  earn 
credit  in  that  course,  as  well  as  some  other  basic  subjects. 

I  think  that  is  a  wonderful  program  in  the  schools;  it  is  a  very 
profitable  ])rogram  because  if  young  people  feel  they  need  to  work 
they  probably  should  be  given  an  opportun.ity  to  do  so.  This  program 
allows  them. 

Mr.  BoBO.  We  have  found  in  a  number  of  cities  we  went  to  if 
there  is  not  a  work  program  developed  in  the  school  that  you  find 
great  numbers,  especially  of  the  10th,  11th,  and  12th  grade  students, 
dropping  out  of  school,  going  out  to  work  because  they  have  no  aca- 
demic interests  whatsoever. 

]\Ir.  Polk.  Yes,  sir ;  a  lot  of  them  actually  need  to  and  this  program 
keep  them  in ;  they  will  say  to  you,  "I  have  to  work,  but  I  would  like  to 
continue  my  education." 

It  is  a  program  that  meets  that  particular  need. 

I  am  sure  improvements  can  be  made  on  it,  but  it  is  working  pretty 
well,  I  think. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Is  the  school  population  growing  in  El  Paso  at  the  rate 
of  a  thousand  a  year? 

Mr.  Polk.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  growing  pretty  much  at  that,  and,  of 
course,  taking  in  outlying  districts,  it  sometimes  jumps  up  between 
three  and  four  thousand. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Are  the  schools  prepared?  Are  they  building  toward 
that  increase  that  is  coming  in  the  next  few  years  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  They  are  building  awfully  fast.  I  am  sure  that  El  Paso 
like  any  other  place  throughout  the  Nation,  it  is  not  quite  fast  enough. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Do  you  think  the  other  community  facilities  that  are 
available  are  contributing  to  the  juvenile  or  predelinquents,  or  treat- 
ing of  maladjusted  children  are  progressing  as  rapidly  as  the  popula- 
tion is  increasing  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  Well,  they  are  progressing. 

Chairman  Langer.  Are  your  teachers  underpaid  here? 

Mr.  Polk.  Well,  we  did  get  an  increase  this  year,  Senator.  I  would 
say  that  the  teachers  are  underpaid. 

Chairman  Langer.  What  is  your  honest  opinion  about  it  ? 
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Mr.  Polk.  I  think  right  now,  with  tlie  increase  this  year,  that  it  is 
an  encouraging  step,  but  certainly  not  what  it  should  be. 

Chairman  Langer.  Is  that  true  all  over  Texas  ? 

Mr.  Polk.  I  think  it  is ;  yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Langer,  Especially  in  the  rural  districts? 

Mr.  Polk.  Yes,  sir. 

We  have  a  pretty  good  setup  on  a  statewide  basis,  though,  that 
makes  the  level  pretty  much  the  same  throughout  the  State. 

Of  course,  the  teacher's  qualifications  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  salary  schedule.     It  is  the  best  it  has  ever  been. 

We,  of  course,  always  think  that  there  is  something  that  could  be 
better.  That  is  human  nature,  I  guess.  I  think  it  is  fairly  well  right 
now,  but  not  what  it  should  be. 

Chairman  Langer.  Of  course,  you  know  there  is  a  terrific  shortage 
of  schoolteachers.  I  think  Sam  Brownell  said  over  the  radio  night 
before  last  we  are  121,000  teachers  short.     Did  you  hear  his  speech? 

JNIr.  Polk.  No,  sir.  I  read  just  this  week  some  figures  that  corrobo- 
rate what  you  said.  That  is  definitely  true.  We  feel  that  wherever 
you  can  reach  parents,  and  I  am  speaking  from  the  citizens  committee, 
and  it  certainly  holds  true  in  schoolwork,  too,  that  wherever  you  can 
reach  parents  in  dealing  with  young  people,  you  have  accomplished 
a  great  deal  provided  you  have  reached  them  at  the  right  time, 

I  am  sure  most  of  the  people  who  have  appeared  before  you  in 
connection  with  the  student  problem  have  stated  this  one  thing. 

We  hope  to  get  some  programs  on  television  that  will  reach  parents. 
We  have  cleared  quite  a  few  of  these  programs  for  television.  We 
hope  to  get  them  on. 

I  think  it  shows  a  great  deal  of  what  Judge  Frazer  says  should  be 
shown  to  the  parent.  That  is  their  relationship,  it  can  be  fun ;  it  can 
be  enjoyable,  and  both  parents  and  children  can  gain  a  great  deal  from 
that  experience  playing  wuth  their  children. 

That  is  one  of  the  projects  we  hope  to  put  on  this  year.  There  are 
others  that  w^e  have.  We  are  in  a  formative  stage,  but  we  certainly 
do  appreciate  appearing  before  you  as  that  group. 

We  feel  that  the  fact  that  you  are  here  in  the  interest  of  young 
people  and  juveniles  and  delinquents  will  do  a  great  deal  for  us  locally. 

Chairman  Langer.  You  might  be  interested  in  knowing  that  the 
entire  Senate  is  very  much  interested  in  this  entire  problem.  They 
have  been  very  generous  in  their  appropriation;  they  gave  us  $75,000 
at  first  and  then  they  gave  us  $150,000. 

It  is  my  opinion  there  are  some  excellent  men  on  that  committee. 
We  have  Senator  Kefauver,  of  Tennessee,  certainly  the  outstanding 
man  in  America.  Right  now  he  is  over  in  Europe,  investigating  the 
matter  of  refugees  coming  over  here,  for  our  committee.  He  will  be 
back  the  21st. 

It  is  nonpolitical.  We  have  2  Democrats  and  2  Eepublicans.  The 
entire  Senate  has  been  splendid  in  cooperating. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  w^e  got  these  appropriations  without  one  dis- 
senting vote.  When  I  first  went  to  the  Senate  13  years  ago,  I  think 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  pass  it. 

Mr.  Polk.  That  certainly  is  wonderful. 

Chairman  Langer.  I  still  think  your  problem  is  to  get  those  teachers 
better  salaries.  You  will  find  a  lot  of  these  teachers  are  getting  other 
work. 
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You  take  that  distinguished  lady  sitting  right  there.  She  was  a 
schoolteacher  for  7  years.  What  do  you  think  about  these  salaries, 
Mrs.  Barry? 

Mrs.  Barry.  Very  low. 

Chairman  Langer.  I  noticed  you  quit  teaching. 

Mrs.  Barry.  I  quit  teaching  to  get  married. 

Chairman  Langer.  We  find  that  all  over,  especially  in  men.  You 
take  a  teacher  that  has  to  support  a  wife  and  children,  the  salaries  are 
inadequate ;  there  is  no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  Polk.  That  is  pretty  hard  to  do,  and  industry  and  other  pro- 
fessions certainly  lure  them  out  of  it. 

Chairman  Langer.  Of  course,  Texas  and  Louisiana,  and  California, 
are  fortunate  in  having  this  tideland  oil,  they  will  be  able  to  use  part 
of  that  money  for  educational  purposes. 

I  received  a  letter  from  the  State  superintendent  of  instruction  of 
Texas,  a  very  eloquent  letter.  He  told  me  every  reason  in  the  world 
why  I  should  vote  for  tidelands  oil  for  Texas,  and  Louisiana  and 
California.  I  have  forgotten  how  many  millions  of  dollars  you  are 
going  to  get  eacli  year  out  of  tidelands  oil,  but  the  figure  is  quite  fan- 
tastic. You  ought  to  have  the  best  schools  in  the  world  in  Texas 
and  Louisiana  and  California,  using  our  money  from  North  Dakota 
and  other  inland  States  to  bolster  it  up.  You  ought  to  be  able  to  take 
these  children  in  Texas  and  send  them  through  college. 

Mr.  Polk.  That  would  be  wonderful.  Maybe  we  need  a  follow- 
up  investigating  committee  on  that. 

Chairman  Langer.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  we  will  be  able  to 
get  schoolteachers  from  Texas  to  come  into  these  other  States  and  help 
us  out.  Certainly  with  the  setup  you  will  get  here  fi.nancially  you 
ouglit  to  increase  teachers'  salaries. 

Of  course,  under  the  Hill  amendment,  we  tried  to  get  that  money 
for  school  purposes.  Now,  we  will  get  some  of  that  money  outside  of 
the  12-mile  limit,  if  there  is  any  oil  there,  if  you  don't  take  it  all. 

We  are  going  to  get  that  and  we  hope  we  are  going  to  have  that 
for  all  the  schoolchildren  all  over  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Polk.  That  is  wonderful.     They  deserve  it. 

Chairman  Langer.  I  certainly  wish  you  folks  good  luck  down  here 
as  long  as  you  use  the  money  for  school  purposes. 

Mr.  Polk.  I  do,  too. 

Chairman  L\nger.  Thank  you  very  much. 

]Mr.  Polk.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bobo.  Dr.  Eeynolcls. 

TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  CHESTER  L.  REYNOLDS,  DIRECTOR,  EL  PASO 
GUIDANCE  CLINIC,  EL  PASO,  TEX. 

Dr.  Reynolds.  I  am  Dr.  Chester  L.  Reynolds,  3616  Wyoming,  di- 
rector of  the  El  Paso  Guidance  Center. 

Mr.  BoBo.  Dr.  Reynolds,  will  you  give  us  an  outline  of  your  back- 
ground up  to  the  present  date  ? 

Dr.  Reynolds.  Prior  to  coming  to  El  Paso,  I  directed  the  Rochester 
guidance  center  of  mental  health  clinic  for  children  in  the  city  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  15  years. 
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Prior  to  that,  teaching  affiliation  with  Johns  Hopkins  Medical 
School,  University  of  Maryland,  and  then  later,  the  University  of 
Rochester. 

I  served  as  consultant  on  the  President's  White  House  Conference 
in  1951,  and  later  on  (jovernor  Dewey's  One  Hundred  Citizens,  con- 
sidering; the  mental  health  of  children  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

I  came  to  El  Pa?o  3  months  ago  at  the  invitation  of  an  interested 
group  of  citizens  who  organized  and  developed  for  the  community  a 
child-guidance  program. 

Mr.  BoBo.  What  is  the  purpose  of  this?  What  are  the  functions 
you  are  going  to  p*  rf orm  ? 

Dr.  Reynolds.  The  clinic  will  be  a  mental-health  agency  for  chil- 
dren and  parents  and  available  to  all  citizens  of  El  Paso  City  and 
County,  irrespective  of  economic  status. 

It  will  be  a  nonproiit  organization  that  will  encompass  principles 
of  psychiatry,  clinical  psychology,  and  social  casework,  to  get  at  and 
modify  and  work  with  the  problems  of  relationship  between  children 
and  parents. 

And  as  an  ancillary  function,  it  will  provide  consultation  and  di- 
agnostic services  to  the  family  and  children-caring  agencies  of  this 
community,  the  schools,  the  courts,  and  any  other  individual  who  is 
interested  in  the  problem  of  a  child — around  the  problems  of  those 
children  who  are  so  referred  ? 

Mr.  BoBo.  By  what  manner  of  support  Avill  your  child-guidance 
clinic  be  supported? 

Dr.  Reynolds.  At  this  point  the  financial  support  of  this  clinic, 
which  is  only  in  about  its  seventh  month  of  gestation — I  don't  pre- 
sume we  will  get  underway  for  another  2  months — is  through  the 
Hubb  Foundation,  which  is  a  national  foundation  for  mental  health 
in  Texas,  funds  from  the  public-school  system,  and  grants  from  service 
organizations  of  the  community,  as  we'll  as  private  individuals. 

It  poses  a  terrific  problem  in  financing  because  we  are  not  receiving 
Government  support  other  than  that  which  is  coming  to  us  from  the 
school  system. 

Chairman  Langer.  Aren't  you  getting  help  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ? 

Dr.  Reynolds.  We  are  having  one  salary  underwritten  by  the  State 
department  of  health  through  grants  in  aid,  through  the  national 
mental-health  bill. 

Chairman  Langer.  We  appropriated  $20  million  for  mental  health. 
I  forget  how  many  millions  more  for  cancer,  and  several  million  dol- 
lars more  for  heart  trouble. 

Did  you  not  get  any  of  that  money  at  all? 

Dr.  Reynolds.  We  are  getting  $4,000  for  the  salary  of  a  junior 
psychiatric  social  worker  provided  that  the  appropriation  is  not  cut 
back. 

Chairman  Langer.  Does  not  your  University  of  Texas  get  some 
money? 

Dr.  Reynolds.  I  wouldn't  know,  Senator.  We  have  no  affiliation 
per  se  with  the  University  of  Texas. 

Chairman  Danger.  I  think  if  you  investigate  that  you  will  find 
they  are  getting  help. 

Dr.  Reynolds.  We  will  be  very  grateful  for  any  sources  of  support 
not  tapped. 
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Chairman  Langer.  I  know  tlie  University  of  North  Dakota  gets 
$5,000  a  year  in  connection  with  medical  students  on  the  cancer 
problems. 

Dr.  Eeynolds.  There  are  certain  stipulations  to  some  of  those 
grants,  I  think  in  terms  of  being  a  training  center  for  medical  per- 
sonnel, which  we  are  not  set  up  at  this  point  to  undertake. 

Judge  Ford.  You  say  you  lived  in  New  York  for  several  years. 

Dr.  Reynolds.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  15  years. 

Judge  Ford.  What  have  the  results  of  your  work  shown  in  New 
York? 

Dr.  Reyxolds.  I  think  I  can  best  answer  that  by  pointing  out  that 
very  little  difficulty,  or  requests  for  budgetary  increases  over  that  15- 
year  period  rose  from  some  $27,000  to  over  $90,000,  because  the  Com- 
munity Chest  and  the  expressions  from  the  Council  of  Social  Agen- 
cies, with  whom  we  worked  very  closely,  felt  that  there  were  returns 
through  the  services  of  the  diagnostic  center  to  the  citizens  of  the 
community. 

Judge  Ford.  Can  you  advise  the  subcommittee  of  some  of  the  re- 
sults ?    What  type  of  work  did  you  do  in  this  field  ? 

Dr.  Reynolds.  We  treat  children  who  are  beginning  to  express 
deviations  of  behavior,  which  judged  in  the  studied  opinion  of  scien- 
tists through  many  years  of  diligent  research,  have  demonstrated 
tliemselves  to  be  precursors  of  more  serious  social  pathology  later  on 
in  ndult  life. 

There  are  principally  three  major  groups  of  social  sycophants,  the 
criminal,  the  insane  and  neurotic,  and  the  chronic  dependent. 

All  of  those  have  the  same  beginnings,  the  ingredients  are  the  same. 

One  takes  off  in  one  direction,  another  takes  off  in  another. 

But  basically  at  the  root,  and  the  root  lies  in  the  parent-child  rela- 
tionship in  the  early  formative  years,  the  ingredients  are  the  same. 

Our  program  has  been  designed  to  arouse  sensitivity  on  the  part  of 
parents  to  the  beginnings  of  those  deviations,  to  the  expressions  that 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  school,  who  then  make  referral  prior  to 
the  time  that  a  child  comes  into  cliildren's  court,  much  earlier  if  we 
]ioi-)f^  <-o  o-et  anv  su'^cessful  licks  at  prevention  and  sound  treatment, 
that  is  our  point  of  attack. 

JL  Hilt  IS  ^^■nere  we  can  make  the  greatest  inroads. 

Similarly,  here  in  El  Paso,  what  we  hope  to  do  in  the  El  Paso 
Guidance  Center  through  parents,  study  groups,  child-study  groups, 
parent-teacher  associations,  work  with  teachers,  is  to  arouse  and  create 
a  sensitivity  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  close  relationships  to  chil- 
dren in  formative  years  so  that  they  can  spot  these  things  that  may 
ultimately  bring  that  child  to  an  adult  life  of  chronic  dependency  or, 
as  a  ward  in  a  State  hospital  or  a  prisoner  in  one  of  the  penal  institu- 
tions. 

It  has  already  been  testified  here  today  that  50  percent  of  our  prison 
populations  had  known  children's  court  records. 

I  could  go  a  step  beyond  that  and  say  that  in  my  opinion,  based  on 
my  experience,  I  have  seen  several  thousand  youngsters,  a  child  who 
comes  into  children's  court  has  demonstrated  danger  signals  and 
warning  signals  long  before  he  ever  came  to  the  attention  of  a  filing 
officer. 

Chairman  Danger.  Do  you  deal  with  handicapped  children? 
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Dr.  Reynolds.  Handicapped  only  in  terms  of  emotionally  handi- 
capped. I  am  not  talking  about  the  spastic  or  the  child  handicapped 
with  physical  disability,  although  I  will  say  to  you,  and  I  am  sure 
you  already  recognize,  that  those  youngsters  may  very  well  have 
emotional  concomitants  as  a  result  of  their  emotional  handicap. 

When  those  appear,  of  course  then  they  become  our  concern  when 
they  are  referred  to  us  and  we  will  evolve  whatever  rehabilitative 
plans  that  we  can  devise  with  the  tools  available  to  us,  in  the  family 
or  in  the  fringe  of  the  family  out  in  the  community. 

Chairman  Langee.  In  Rochester  in  the  15  years  you  were  there,  how 
matiy  children  did  you  deal  with  ? 

Dr.  Reynolds.  I  would  conservatively  say  we  dealt  with  over  7,000 
children. 

Chairman  Langer.  That  is  about  500  a  year. 

Dr.  Reynolds.  Yes.  Those  were  children.  Senator,  studied,  seen,, 
conferred  upon,  many  of  whom  were  treated  intensively  in  the  clinic 
setting. 

There  were  countless  thousands  of  other  children  who  were  reached 
through  the  consultative  services  which  our  agency  made  available 
to  casework  agencies,  whose  wards  were  disturbed,  but  who  had  within 
the  framework  of  their  own  agencies  sufficient  casework  skills  and 
strength  to  handle  the  problem  themselves  with  the  support 

Chairman  Langer.  Now,  following  up  Judge  Ford's  question,  if 
you  found  one  of  those  children  8  years  olcl,  what  do  you  do  ? 

Dr.  Reynolds.  It  depends  on  the  problem.  First  of  all,  it  is  most 
desirable  when  it  is  possible  to  incorporate  the  parents  of  the  child  in 
the  plan. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  think,  and  it  concerned  me  a  little  this  afternoon 
to  hear  so  much  talk  about  the  juvenile  delinquent,  and  what  he  did, 
and  how  much  of  it  he  did,  with  so  little  expression  about  why  he 
did  it,  what  the  forces  were  that  motivated  his  doing  it,  and  what  could 
be  done  with  the  forces  that  were  responsible  for  sending  him  on  his 
way  to  finding  satisfactory  cause  of  unmet  needs  within  the  parent 
constellation. 

We  prefer  to  work  with  the  parent  and  the  child.  We  would  not 
refuse  the  assistance  to  an  agency  who  had  a  child  who  was  no  longer 
with  his  family.  We  would  work  with  that  agency  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  but  the  optimum  treatment  results,  and  they  are  expensive- 
and  they  are  long  in  process,  come  when  the  parent  can  be  motivated 
to  see  his  role  in  the  causations  of  the  problem  that  is  being  referred 
to  and  to  work  with  you  at  the  same  time  the  child  is  being  worked  with 
to  modify  the  relationships,  the  attitudes,  the  emotional  interplay 
that  is  going  haywire  in  the  family  situation. 

Chainiian  Langer.  Mr.  Bobo,  I  do  not  think  we  have  ever  had 
testimony  as  clear  on  a  guidance  center. 

Dr.  Reynolds.  It  is  basic.  It  is  not  here  today  and  not  yesterday. 
It  is  something  that  we  have  been  learning  through  the  years. 

Mr,  Strong  knows  this.  He  has  seen  many  children ;  he  knows  the 
background  from  which  they  come  and  he  knows  of  wdiich  I  speak. 

Chairman  Langer.  Do  you  deal  with  retarded  children  ? 

Dr.  Reynolds.  We  work  with  retarded  children,  but  at  a  different 
level.  Many  retarded  youngsters  are  shunted  around  because  their 
retardation  has  not  been  adequately  evaluated.    They  may  even  come- 
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to  a  children's  court,  which  is  unskilled  by  virtue  of  not  having  trained 
workers,  who  judf^e  the  conduct  and  mete  out  discipline  without  tak- 
ing into  account  what  kind  of  child  this  is;  what  endowment  does  he 
bring;  what  is  the  stuff  out  of  which  he  is  made  intellectually,  bio- 
logically, emotionally. 

What  can  we  apply  to  modify  the  situation  that  has  brought  him 
to  this  situation  of  the  court  hearing? 

That  is  the  reason  it  is  not  sufficient  alone  to  have  a  judge  who  is 
■designated  as  a  children's  court  judge,  but  who  is  devoid  of  the 
assistance  of  trained  personnel  who  can  inform  him  as  to  Avhat  he  has 
to  deal  with. 

Chairman  Langee.  In  order  to  prepare  yourself,  did  you  take  a 
course  in  psychiatry  ? 

Dr.  Reynolds.  Indeed  I  did;  yes,  sir.  I  am  a  medical  doctor.  I 
graduated  in  medicine  in  Northwestern,  following  which  I  went  to 
Johns  Hopkins  for  many  years  and  did  graduate  work  in  psychiatry, 

I  have  followed  that  with  further  graduate  work  at  the  University 
of  Colorado  and  the  Institute  of  Junior  Research  in  Chicago, 

Chairman  Langer.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a  psychologist  in 
a  penitentiary.  Take,  for  example,  Leavenworth.  They  have  one 
psychiatrist. 

How  in  the  name  of  heaven  can  one  man  deal  with  2,000  cases? 
You  cannot  get  them  no  matter  what  you  pay. 

Of  course,  you  say  you  are  a  medical  doctor;  you  know  the  last 
place  a  doctor  wants  to  go  to  is  a  penitentiary.  You  get  him  in  there 
where  he  is  going  to  work  among  those  patients,  there  is  no  future 
for  him. 

You  know  that.    The  highest  pay  is  $11,000. 

Now,  I  can  take  you  to  any  little  town  in  North  Dakota  and  you  will 
make  $11,000  a  year.  What  objection  is  there  in  a  fellow  going,  for 
example,  to  Leavenworth  where  there  is  no  future. 

We  are  taking  these  young  doctors  as  you  knoAv,  starting  them  at 
$4,000  a  year  in  a  penitentiary.  You  can  take  a  young  doctor  any- 
where in  Texas,  any  town,  I  will  venture  to  say  he  will  make  more 
money  than  $4,000. " 

Yet  that  is  all  we  can  pay.  I  am  terrifically  interested  in  what  you 
have  to  say  because  I  would  like  to  have  you  discover  a  way  for  me  to 
get  some  psychiatrists  in  the  penitentiary  where  you  get  boys  that 
never  committed  a  crime  before,  maybe  they  stole  an  automobile. 

Dr.  Reynolds.  If  this  El  Paso  Guidance  Center  does  not  accom- 
plish a  little  more  financially  there  won't  be  a  guidance  center,  and 
I  will  be  a  candidate  for  a  job. 

Chairman  Langer.  I  guarantee  you  won't  have  any  trouble  in  any 
of  the  Northwestern  States  in  getting  a  job. 

The  situation  is  desperate  in  all  those  places.  Take,  for  example, 
at  Lewisburg.  I  was  at  the  prison  just  2  weeks  ago.  You  have  heard 
that  described  as  a  country  home,  a  country  place,  country  club.  It 
is  not  true  at  all. 

In  that  entire  institution  they  have  but  one  psychiatrist  and  they 
cannot  get  him,  no  matter  what  you  pay  him  it  is  impossible  to  get 
him. 

You  take  your  veterans'  hospitals.  You  know  how  impossible  it  is 
to  get  enough  doctors  to  take  care  of  these  veterans.  So  we  have  to 
draft  the  doctors. 
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You  know  wlieii  you  draft  a  doctor  that  lias  a  family  of  3  or  4  or  5 
children,  he  fights  and  fig-hts  before  he  goes  there. 

You  know  a  while  ago  they  finally  drafted  one  and  made  him  a 
private  tis  an  example.  This  fellow  had  a  nice  business  and  he  had 
not  served  in  the  war ;  he  had  been  a  4-F,  and  the  Army  authorities  of 
AVashington  said,  "Well,  if  you  do  some  work,  we  will  take  you  for  2 
years  in  a  veterans  hospital,"  and  he  resisted. 

They  finally  inducted  him  as  a  private.  That  is  why  I  am  so  inter- 
ested in  knowing  how  many  others  are  engaged  in  the  same  line  of 
work  you  are. 

Dr.  Eeynolds.  This  children's  clinic  ? 

Chairman  Langer.  Yes. 

Dr.  Reynolds.  I  should  judge  about  150  such  community  clinics 
in  the  country,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  men  to  forego  the  lucrative 
private  practice  to  come  in  and  do  a  community  service  and  yet,  when 
you  come  to  a  community  and  say,  "Look,  you  want  this,  but  it  is 
going  to  cost  you  thirty-eight  or  forty  thousand  dollars,"  they  throw 
up  their  hands  in  horror  and  say  why  should  it  cost  $40,000  to  have 
some  guy  sit  down  and  talk  to  a  kid  or  have  this  girl  talk  to  a  mother, 
or  have  some  fellow  give  intelligence  tests. 

They  simply  cannot  conceive  the  idea  of  cost. 

Still  there  is  no  shortcut;  unless  you  have  trained  personnel  you 
are  throwing  money  down  the  drain. 

One  of  my  })roblems  now  in  getting  the  El  Paso  Guidance  Center 
underway,  aside  from  the  financial  problem,  is  attracting  skilled,  well- 
trained,  professional  personnel  to  come  to  southwest  Texas.  It  is 
difficult  to  get  them  away  from  the  East. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  them  away  from  the  stimulating  centers  of 
education,  in  New  York,  Chicago.    You  can't  get  them. 

It  is  a  bull  market.  They  are  not  being  trained  fast  enough.  And 
they  are  not  choosing  to  go  into  the  work. 

Yet  here  is  our  golden  opportunity  to  do  something  about  mental 
health  in  kids.  You  can't  divorce  consideration  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency from  the  overall  importance  of  mental  health  and  any  con- 
sideration of  mental  health  in  children,  if  you  have  any  vision  at  all, 
it  means  a  concern  and  consideration  in  terms  of  mental  health  of  the 
future  generation. 

Chairman  Danger.  I  wish,  Mr.  Bobo,  you  would  bring  Senator 
Hendrickson's  attention  to  this  testimony.  This  is  the  first  time  this 
has  ever  come  to  my  knowledge.    I  can  see  the  terrific  importance  of  it. 

Dr.  Reynolds.  Now,  the  El  Paso  Guidance  Center  can  knock  itself 
out  and  do  a  hangup  job  within  its  walls  for  the  community,  but  unless 
the  power  structure  of  the  community  in  terms  of  the  sophistication 
and  skill  and  casework  agencies  and  the  probation  department  in  our 
children's  court  is  such  as  to  be  able  to  translate  the  recommendations 
and  the  understanding  of  what  lays  behind  the  behavior  of  this  dis- 
turbed child  into  action,  we  are  not  going  to  do  the  job  that  could  be 
done. 

So  ;i  recommendation  of  mine  is  that  I  certainly  hope  to  see  an  ex- 
tension of  casework  skills  in  all  tlie  family  child  caring  agencies  in  the 
probation  department,  in  the  schools  with  psychological  and  counsel- 
ing services,  not  at  high  school  level — that  is  a  good  start  perha])s, 
but  why  not  a  gi-ade-school  level  where  those  problems  are  certainly 
in<mifpstinir  themselves  ? 
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Chairman  Langer.  How  many  of  these  centers  have  you  in  all  of 
Texas  ? 

Dr.  Reynolds.  I  think  you  could  probably  count  them  on  one  hand. 
Dallas,  Fort  Worth  is  trying  to  get  going,  but  they  are  having  prob- 
lems.    Austin  has  one.     That  is  it. 

Chairman  Danger.  How  many  have  you  in  New  York  State  ? 

Dr.  Reynolds.  We  are  very  fortunate  in  New  York  State.  I  could 
not  tell  you  luimerically  how  many  we  have,  but  as  I  think,  Buffalo,. 
Rochester ;  Erie,  Pa.,  whicli  is  adjacent  to  us,  and  downstate  New  York 
and  in  the  New  York  City  area  there  are  a  great  many. 

Chairman  Danger.  I  assume  that  Columbia  and  Harvard,  those 
schools,  they  teach  that? 

Dr.  Reynolds.  Yes. 

Chairman  Danger.  How  many  universities  teach  it?  Have  yoa 
any  idea? 

Dr.  Reynolds.  Unfortunately  the  medical  school  programs  and 
even  the  graduate-training  programs  in  psychiatry,  except  in  child- 
guidance  centers  which  are  approved  as  a  training  center,  do  not  very 
adequately  equip  a  psychiatrist  for  this  type  of  community  service.. 
This  is  a  breed  unto  itself. 

A  child  psychiatrist,  the  average  child  psychiatrist  will  throw  up> 
his  hands  and  the  adult  psychiatrist  will  throw  up  his  hands  and  say,, 
"If  there  is  a  child  psychiatrist  here,  take  the  boy  to  him." 

The  approach,  the  treatment  methods,  the  means  and  ways  of  work- 
ing are  distinctly  different.     It  necessitates  specific  training. 

Chairman  Danger.  Does  it  not  take  an  infinite  amount  of  patience  ? 

Dr.  Reynolds.  It  does.  Everyone  could  not  do  child  psychiatry. 
You  certainly  have  to  like  kids,  be  patient  in  accepting  an  awful  lot, 
including  some  hangings  at  the  hands  of  disturbed  kids,  but  it  has^ 
its  satisfaction  in  seeing  what  can  happen — not  in  all  cases. 

I  would  like  to  dispel  the  idea,  if  it  be  borne  here,  that  a  clinic- 
such  as  this  one  will  be  in  El  Paso,  or  any  other  such  clinic  in  the- 
country,  is  Messianic,  or  knows  all  the  answers.  It  is  but  a  single 
tool  that  must  be  integrated  with  the  other  resources  in  the  com- 
munity that  can  carry  the  ball  as  w^ell. 

Chairman  Danger.  You  have  been  here  2  or  3  months  ? 

Dr.  Reynolds.  Yes. 

Chairman  Danger.  How  many  pupils  will  you  be  taldng  care  of 
here  in  your  opinion? 

Dr.  Reynolds.  I  would  judge  from  our  small  beginning  that  we- 
will  be  luclry  to  actually  see  and  treat  within  the  clinic  itself  200  chil- 
dren and  their  families. 

Again  I  will  say  we  will  reach  many  hundreds  more  through  the- 
consultative  services  that  we  will  be  able  to  give  the  school  and  the 
courts  and  the  welfare  agencies  in  the  caseworker  service. 

Judge  Ford.  Does  your  work  have  the  backing  of  the  AMA  ? 

Dr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  a  member  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  as  well  as  a  fellow  in  the  American  Psychiatric  Associa- 
tion. It  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  medical  clinic,  but  it  is  a 
psychological  clinic. 

Chairman  Danger.  Now,  since  you  came  here,  how  many  medical 
doctors  have  you  consulted? 

Dr.  Reynolds.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  great  many  of  the  county 
medical  societies. 
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Chairman  Langer.  Do  they  help  you  with  the  work  ?  Do  they  sup- 
port you  ? 

Dr.  Eeynolds.  As  yet  we  are  not  a  going  concern.  Our  clinic  is 
not  yet  opened.    I  am  still  having  financial  and  staff  problems. 

We  hope  to  in  about  6  weeks  or  2  months,  but  I  do  know  from  the 
calls  that  I  have  had  from  interested  pediatricians,  who  after  all,  see 
kids  all  the  time,  and  are  perhaps  the  first  to  spot  if  they  are  sensitive 
.and  ill  trained,  problems  that  are  outside  the  realm  of  medicine  and 
in  the  realm  of  relationship  of  tlie  child  to  his  parents,  or  something 
that  is  going  wrong  with  the  family. 

They  have  expressed  real  interest  and  my  only  worry  is  that  we 
will  not  be  able  to  meet  the  needs. 

A  day  does  not  go  by  but  what  we  receive  telephone  calls  from 
parents  who  have  been  reading  about  this  thing  coming  into  being, 
who  want  right  now  for  someone  to  see  their  youngster  and  we  can't 
do  it. 

Chairman  Laxger.  It  strikes  me  that  the  Rotary  Club  representa- 
tive would  be  a  mighty  good  man  to  contact. 

Dr.  Reynolds.  I  have  spoken  to  the  Rotary. 

Chainnan  Danger.  You  see,  he  is  a  man  with  wonderful,  high 
ideals.    He  is  terrifically  interested. 

Dr.  Reynolds.  We  have  tried  to  inform  the  service  groups,  the. 
Rotary,  Kiwanis,  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  It  is  a  long  job  of 
education. 

Judge  Ford.  Just  what  do  you  do  if  a  boy  comes  in  to  see  you  ?  Say 
that  he  is  sent  to  you  for  some  reason  or  another. 

Dr.  Reynolds.  Is  he  sent  by  the  court,  or  is  he  coming  in  with  his 
parent  ^    I  would  like  to  clarify  this  hypothetical  situation. 

Judge  Ford.  We  will  let  you  go  ahead  and  tell  us. 

Dr.  Reynolds.  It  is  very  difficult. 

Chairman  Danger.  Take  a  boy  who  is  abnormally  large,  6  years; 
he  looks  like  8  or  9.  He  goes  to  school  the  first  day  and  immediately 
the  other  boys  look  upon  him  as  being  much  older  than  he  really  is. 
The  boy  becomes  nervous  about  it.  He  goes  home  and  does  not  like 
to  go  to  school  because  he  is  larger. 

How  would  you  treat  a  boy  like  that? 

Dr.  Reynolds.  I  would  like  to  say  this,  first.  Senator:  The  average 
youngster  irrespective  of  his  size,  whether  it  be  oversize  or  under- 
size,  if  it  begins  in  his  own  life,  the  security  he  senses  within  his  own 
family,  the  acceptance  by  his  own  family,  are  healthy,  he  will  not 
lastingly  react  to  the  jibes  or  crticisims  or  jokes  of  his  classmates  on 
his  first  day  at  school. 

If  he  elects  to  have  that  become  the  focus  for  him  of  the  earlier 
insecurities  which  have  stealthily  and  very  unknowingly  crept  into 
his  psychological  apparatus,  then  he  will  select  it.  He  will  say,  "I 
don't  want  to  go  to  school  because  the  kids  say  I  am  too  big  for  the 
first  grade." 

Then  it  behooves  us  to  find  out  what  else  there  is  because  there  is 
always  a  "what  else." 

To  do  that  we  must  know  about  this  family,  its  feelings  about  the 
youngster.  Many,  many  times  you  woidd  learn  in  such  an  instance 
that  there  has  been  rejection  of  that  youngster  by  the  mother  or  per- 
/liaps  by  the  father  for  a  long,  long  time. 
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It  has  made  itself  felt  and  known  through  various  devious  means 
and  ways.  But  it  did  not  crystallize  itself  until  the  association  arose- 
when  he  went  out  with  his  peers.  Then  we  have  to  set  to  work  with 
the  family,  with  the  mother  and  father,  with  the  child  working  to- 
gether, the  caseworker  working  with  the  parents,  the  psychiatrist 
working  with  the  child,  to  modify,  revamp,  and  realine  an  evalua- 
tion of  one  another. 

The  relationship  between  the  parent  and  the  child.  When  that  can 
be  accomplished  you  will  have  a  much  more  comfortable  child,  a  child 
who  is  going  to  go  to  school  and  who  will  not  seize  upon  this,  or 
something  else,  to  focus  his  basic  psychological  problem  upon. 

Now,  I  know  it  is  very  difficult  to  tell  you  without  clinical  material 
how  these  things  work,  but  they  do  work. 

Chairman  Langer.  Could  you  give  us  other  illustrations  of  your 
work  in  Rochester,  of  certain  cases  that  came  up  ? 

Dr.  Retnolds.  I  think  of  a  13-year-old  youngster  who  was  brought 
in  to  his  mother  at  the  behest  of  an  interested  agency,  whose  com- 
plaint was  in  bringing  him  in  that  he  was  aggressive  toward  a  younger 
sibling  and  he  was  aggressive  not  only  in  the  home  with  the  younger 
sibling,  but  he  simply  could  not  get  along  outside  with  his  playmates. 

There  was  constant  bullying  and  fighting  and  determination  to  dom- 
inate and  vent  his  aggression. 

This  case  went  on  over  a  period  of  several  months  of  treatment 
with  the  mother  seeing  the  caseworker  and  the  youngster  seeiug  me. 

What  evolved  in  a  nutshell  was  this,  this  was  an  adopted  child.  His 
adoption  had  never  been  discussed  with  him,  by  the  parents  them- 
selves. It  leaked  out  in  the  community,  as  it  alw^ays  does,  but  before 
he  was  settled  into  the  family  and  could  feel  that  he  really  belonged 
there,  they  adopted  still  a  second  child  wdio  was  several  years  his 
junior,  a  very  attractive  little  girl.  She  was  very  much  more  attrac- 
tive physically  that  he  was. 

The  father  loved  the  little  girl ;  he  didn't  care  so  much  about  little 
boys.    He  gave  the  little  girl  lavish  attention  and  affection. 

The  mother  found  the  little  girl  much  more  acceptable  because  little 
girls  weren't  messy,  they  picked  up  their  things,  they  did  everything 
they  could  to  please. 

The  little  boy  on  the  other  hand  found  it  rather  comfortable  to  be 
dirty,  didn't  always  wash  before  coming  to  the  table.  And  he  was  cer- 
tainly smart  enough,  in  fact,  he  was  an  unusually  bright  youngster, 
smart  enough  to  know  that  the  sister  was  getting  something  that  he 
was  not  getting  in  terms  affection  and  acce]:)tance  by  his  family. 

That  coupled  with  the  understanding  that  he  had  from  outside 
sources,  that  he  really  didn't  belong  there,  but  that  he  was  adopted — 
he  was  something  brought  in — created  tremendous  insecurity  in  that 
youngster. 

It  caused  him  to  develop  within  himself  a  feeling  that  "Everything 
I  must  get  or  I  can  get  in  life,  I  will  have  to  fight  for  and  fight  against 
other  factors  in  order  to  get  it.  This  little  girl  is  a  devil ;  she  takes  my 
toys.  My  mother  does  not  make  her  put  them  away,  but  I  have  to  gO' 
get  them  and  put  them  away,  but  if  I  take  her  things  I  am  punished. 
But  I  get  even.  I  know  she  loves  her  Panda.  When  I  can  I  get  that 
Panda  and  I  throw  it  down  the  stairs  because  I  know  it  will  upset  her 
and  will  make  her  cry.    I  will  fight  her  in  any  other  way  I  can.    And 
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outside,  my  insecurity  is  also  felt  by  me;  I  am  different  from  other 
kids.  They  have  fathers  and  mothers  who  are  their  own ;  I  have  been 
told  that  I  don't  belong  to  this  mother  and  father,  that  they  are  not 
really  mine.  So  I  have  not  only  to  fight  at  home  for  a  place,  but  I  hav& 
to  fight  outside,  in  the  school  and  in  the  community  for  my  place  in 
the  sun." 

So  he  becomes  increasingly  aggressive  and  obnoxious  to  the  teacher, 
to  other  mothers  whose  kids  come  home  and  say  that  he  whaled  the 
daylights  out  of  theui. 

So  it  necessitates  in  working  with  the  mother  as  well  as  with  the 
child,  the  creating  of  an  understanding,  first  of  all,  on  the  part  of  the 
parents  of  what  is  going  on,  what  they  are  doing  that  has  created  the 
sense  of  insecurity  and  need  for  aggressive  play  in  this  youngster,  and 
then  what  they  can  do  about  it  within  themselves  as  parents  who  want 
a  happy  youngster  and  a  happy  home. 

And  the  psychiatrist  working  with  the  child,  the  continual  working^ 
toward  the  giving  of  a  child  an  understanding  of  why  he  acts  out  the 
way  he  does  against  his  little  sister  and  against  those  in  the  commu- 
nity, and  how  it  is  not  that  the  father  and  mother  are  bad  or  that  the 
little  sister  is  bad,  but  that  it  is  a  great  misunderstanding  here,  that 
each  one  is  floundering  around  in  the  dark,  but  that  something  can 
be  done  about  it  if  each  principal  involved  has  the  motivation  and  the 
desire  to  do  something  about  it. 

Happily  that  case  turned  out  satisfactorily.    They  don't  all. 

Judge  Ford.  Doctor,  I  can  see  there  is  a  huge  amount  of  work  to  do 
in  this  field. 

Dr.  Reynolds.  A  tremendous  amount. 

You  go  along  week  after  week,  many  times  with  no  movement,  to 
the  point  of  utter  discouragement  and  ready  to  quit.  And  then  a 
mother  will  come  in  and  will  say,  "Do  you  know  what  happened  to- 
day ?"  and  there  will  be  the  glimmer  of  hope  and  light  that  will  cause 
you  to  keep  going  because  if  you  have  accomplished  something,  ulti- 
mately— — 

Judge  Ford.  Do  the  doctors,  as  such,  around  the  country,  advertise 
your  work  in  any  degree? 

Dr.  Reynolds.  In  what  sense? 

Judge  Ford.  Do  they  ask  the  fathers  and  mothers  to  go  see  men 
like  you  ? 

Dr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  they  do.  Pediatricians  and  family  physicians 
do  when  they  know  what  can  be  offered.    All  of  them  don't  know. 

Again  it  is  part  of  our  job  to  bring  an  educational  program  to 
these  people  who  are  in  a  position  to  refer  disturbed  youngsters  for 
help. 

In  other  words,  I  bring  it  back  here  to  the  question  of  juvenile 
delinquency  and  say  this :  it  is  a  matter  of  scrutinizing  this  behavior 
and  interpreting  rather  than  looking  upon  it  as  conduct  to  be  judged 
and  disciplined. 

I  think  the  same  thing  applies  as  an  approach  to  early  delinquency. 
If  we  get  behind  and  look  at  the  causation  and  work  with  the  forces 
that  are  responsible  for  its  motivation,  then  we  have  some  hope  of 
modifying  the  course. 

If  it  is  simply  looked  upon  as  an  antisocial  behavior  that  is  to  be 
punished  by  law,  we  have  lost  an  opportunity. 

Judge  Ford.  How  many  doctors  are  in  the  field  of  child  psychiatry? 
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Dr.  Reynolds,  Perhaps  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred.  They  can 
make  a  lot  more  money  in  adult  psychiatry  and  they  don't  have  to  go 
out  at  night  and  talk  to  parent-teacher  groups  or  child  study  groups, 
or  help  caseworkers  handle  their  problems. 

Chairman  Langer.  It  is  pretty  much  a  labor  of  love. 

Dr.  Reynolds.  Indeed  it  is,  and  even  a  greater  one  in  southwest 
Texas. 

Chairman  Langer.  Tough? 

Dr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  but  challenging. 

Chairman  Langer.  Do  you  have  social  security  ? 

Dr.  Reynolds.  We  have  social  security.  You  mean  physicians? 
We  are  eligible  for  social  security. 

Chairman  Langer.  For  how  long? 

Dr.  Reynolds.  I  think  we  went  in  only  a  couple  of  years  ago.  I 
think  I  have  only  had  it  a  couple  of  years. 

Judge  Ford.  Wliat  could  you  suggest  to  Senator  Langer  that  would 
help  you  men  in  your  field  other  than  the  money  problem  wdiich,  of 
course^  we  know  is  there? 

Dr.  Reynolds.  That  is  the  crying  problem.  If  I  could  get  50  per- 
cent of  my  budget  from  the  State  of  Texas  by  virtue  of  grants-in-aid, 
from  the  Federal  Government,  my  board  and  I  would  not  be  as  wor- 
ried as  we  are  about  how  we  are  going  to  get  this  thing  underway,  or 
how  we  are  going  to  bring  in  this  man  whose  qualifications  are  so  much 
better  than  the  other  fellow,  but  who  has  reached  a  point  in  his  de- 
velopment that  he  can  demand  more  money. 

Judge  Ford.  Have  you  asked  for  more  money  from  the  Congress, 
as  such,  or  do  you  have  someone  else  do  it  for  you  ?  Have  you  made 
your  feelings  known  in  Washington  ? 

Dr.  Reynolds.  I  don't  believe  that  I,  as  director  of  a  clinic,  am  in  a 
position  to  ask  for  money  from  Washington. 

The  money  that  we  would  request  would  be  from  the  State  depart- 
ment of  health,  through  Federal  funds  that  are  granted  to  the  State 
of  Texas. 

Chairman  Langer.  Maybe  he  is  in  the  same  shape  as  a  child  who  is 
born  without  a  roof  in  his  moutli,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

You  would  be  in  the  same  situation  in  getting  help. 

Dr.  Reynolds.  Yes.  This  is  a  health  field.  It  is  as  important  and 
vital  to  the  health  of  a  community  as  a  consideration  of  a  rabies  epi- 
demic, polio,  or  scarlet  fever. 

But  communities  have  not  yet  been  educated  to  that  fact  and  yet 
year  after  year  they  commit  to  State  hospitals  psychiotics  who  demon- 
strated early  beginnings  in  childhood. 

They  carry  on  their  relief  roles,  which  is  a  financial  burden  to  a 
community,  thousands  of  individuals  who  cost  them  money. 

They  incarcerate  in  their  State  penal  institutions  thousands  more 
who  cost  them  money,  but  they  do  not  see  that  much  of  that  could  be 
prevented  with  attack  in  a  different  way. 

Chairman  Danger.  You  mean  by  that  in  State  institutions,  some  of 
them  ? 

Dr.  Reynolds.  I  mean  that  many  of  these  youngsters  who  are  mani- 
festing deviations  now  will  be  in  insane  asylums,  penal  institutions,  or 
they  will  be  chronic  dependents  on  this  community,  or  some  other 
community,  because  they  are  so  inadequate  they  can't  make  a  living 
for  themselves  or  for  their  family. 
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Judge  Ford.  In  other  Avords,  if  you  had  reached  them  at  the  right 
age  a  lot  of  tliose  boys  would  not  be  in  that  situation  ? 

Dr.  Reynolds.  A  lot  of  them. 

Chairman  Langer.  Have  you  ever  taken  this  up  with  J.  Edgar 
Hoovei'  ? 

Dr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

Chainnan  Langer.  I  think  he  would  be  very  much  interested. 
Why  do  you  not  write  him  a  letter,  tell  him  you  were  here  testifying. 

Dr.  Reynolds.  Thank  you  for  the  suggestion. 

Chairman  Danger.  Tell  him  this  subcommittee  asked  you. 

Dr.  Reynolds.  I  will  be  glad  to. 

Mv.  BoBO.  When  you  were  in  Rochester,  were  there  Federal  funds 
available  there  through  the  State  board  '^ 

Dr.  Rey'nolds.  They  were  available,  but  we  didn't  have  them  in 
our  clinic.  The  Community  Chest  and  the  tax  which  comes  from 
the  county  of  Monroe  subsidized  our  clinic,  more  than  $90,000  worth. 

Mr.  BoBo.  Are  there  Federal  funds  available  in  Austin? 

Dr.  Rey'nolds.  There  are  Federal  funds  available  in  Austin  through 
the  State  department  of  health. 

Chairman  Danger.  Mrs.  Lasker  in  Chicago  has  done  magnificent 
work  in  the  Congress  in  connection  with  cancer  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing. 

I  think  if  I  were  you  I  would  contact  her.  She  has  a  magnificent 
setup  down  there  with  the  Committee  on  Public  Health. 

Dr.  Reynolds.  Does  she  have  money? 

Chairman  Danger.  When  she  started  out  a  few  years  ago  they 
ridiculed  her.  Today  you  take  men  like  Senator  Matthew  Neely, 
of  West  Virginia ;  he  will  get  up  and  talk  for  hours  upon  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  in  connection  with  mental  health  and  it  is  due  chiefly 
to  Mrs.  Lasker.    She  is  taking  one  Senator  at  a  time. 

Dr.  Reynolds.  That  is  the  only  way  it  can  be  done. 

Chairman  Danger.  She  is  taking  them  one  at  a  time  and  it  has  been 
so  slow,  but  she  has  a  group  of  15  or  20  Senators. 

Dr.  Reynolds.  That  is  a  good  lead  and  I  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  BoBO.  Doctor,  we  certainly  appreciate  the  testimony  you  have 
given. 

That  is  all  I  have. 

Dr.  Reynolds.  I  appreciate  the  privilege  of  coming. 

Chairman  Danger.  This  has  been  a  wonderful  hearing  today.  I 
have  never  seen  a  town  where  the  Rotary  Club  and  the  civic  clubs 
and  all  the  people  cooperated  like  tJiey  do  here. 

There  is  one  thing  it  does  for  this  man  right  here,  it  makes  the 
trip  coming  down  here  worth  a  hundred  times  what  it  cost  to  come 
down. 

We  have  that  thing  where  we  can  put  it  down  in  the  Congressional 
Record  and  bring  it  right  up  before  the  Committee  on  Public  Health, 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  Mrs.  Hobby,  who  comes  from  your  State 
here. 

I  think  the  committee  ought  to  invite  you  to  Washington  and  I  think 
you  ought  to  speak  to  the  full  committee. 

Dr.  Reynolds.  I  would  be  very  happy  and  feel  privileged  to  come. 

Chairman  Danger.  We  have  the  funds  to  have  you  there.  There 
is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  pay  your  expenses  to  come. 

Dr.  Reynolds.  I  would  be  delighted  to  come. 
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Chairman  Langer.  I  figure  you  would  do  a  world  of  good. 

Mr.  BoBO.  I  think  we  might  add  that  El  Paso  is  a  very  fortunate 
city  to  have  secured  the  services  of  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Reynolds. 

Chairman  Langee.  The  city  is  extremely  lucky  to  have  a  man  like 
you  come  down  at  all. 

Mrs.  Barry.  We  know  it. 

Dr.  Reynolds.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Barry. 

Chairman  Danger.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Dr.  Reynolds.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

Mr.  BoBO.  The  last  witness  is  Mr.  Albert  Armendariz. 

Would  you  identify  yourself  and  your  profession  and  your  ad- 
dress ? 

TESTIMONY  OF  ALBERT  AEMENDARIZ,  ATTORNEY,  EL  PASO,  TEX. 

Mr.  Armendariz.  I  am  Albert  Armendariz,  attorney.  I  live  at  4618 
Walter  Way,  in  El  Paso.  I  derived  my  interest  in  youth  problems 
irom  my  activities  in  the  LULACs,  which  is  the  League  of  United 
Latin  American  Citizens. 

I  am  the  immediate  past  international  president  of  that  organiza- 
tion. 

I  feel,  gentlemen,  that  whatever  I  have  to  say  is  going  to  be  sort  of 
anticlimax. 

Chairman  Langer.  You  just  take  all  the  time  you  want.  There  will 
not  be  anything  anticlimactic  about  it  at  all.  You  say  anything  you 
want  to. 

Mr.  Armendariz.  I  would  like  to  inform  the  committee  that  about 
3  years  ago,  through  the  efforts  of  one  Leonard  Butchofsky,  who  was 
our  chief  probation  officer,  I  became  involved  in  a  committee  which 
was  supposed  to  be  advisory  to  the  probation  officer  of  the  county  of 
El  Paso. 

There  were  several  of  us  that  were  invited,  and  I  had  the  great  pleas- 
ure and  great  honor  of  being  chosen  the  chairman  of  that  committee. 
I  acted  as  chairman  until  we  disbanded  as  an  advisory  committee  to 
the  juvenile  authorities  and  became  a  citizens  committee  on  youth 
problems,  of  which  Mr.  Polk  is  now  the  chairman. 

I  am  the  immediate  past  chairman  of  that  particular  committee. 
We  did  engage  in  a  terrific  amount  of  work  involving  juveniles  in  this 
county.  I  would  like  to  point  out  one  thing  that  I  have  noticed,  and 
that  is  the  setup  of  the  juvenile  courts  and  the  juvenile  setup  in  the 
State  of  Texas,  which  I  think  we  are  very  fortunate  in  having. 

That  is  the  Youth  Development  Council  in  Austin,  which  came  into 
being  about  1949,  patterned  a  lot  after  the  Youth  Authority  of  the 
State  of  California,  where  youth  matters  were  put  on  the  basis  of 
rehabilitation  rather  than  punishment. 

The  history  of  our  juvenile  problems  and  juvenile  institutions  shows 
that  there  was  terrific  maltreatment  in  the  State  of  juveniles  prior  to 
the  entry  of  the  Youth  Development  Council. 

We  have  witnessed  great  strides  forward  in  the  treatment  of  our 
juveniles  toward  rehabilitation  rather  than  punishment. 

I  am  a  great  exponent  of  the  rehabilitation  rather  than  punishment 
theory.  Many  people  disagree  with  it.  However,  here  in  El  Paso 
County  I  am  disappointed  in  most  of  the  cases  that  come  before  our 
juvenile  court,  more  specifically  as  an  attorney,  because  I  find  that  the 
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•cases  are  brought  before  the  juvenile  judge  in  a  very,  very  unprepared 
state,  not  through  any  fault  of  the  juvenile  authorities,  but  through  the 
lack  of  facilities,  the  lack  of  personnel,  the  lack  of  whatever  you  will. 

More  specifically,  I  want  to  point  out  this:  When  the  judge  gets  the 
case  that  he  is  going  to  decide  he  is  confronted  by  a  record  of  that 
child — the  record  comprising  only  of  criminal  activities  on  his  part. 

Chairman  Langer.  All  the  bad  and  nothing  good? 

Mr.  Armendariz.  That  is  right.  It  will  show  that  this  boy  was 
caught  first  for  loitering,  and  then  on  and  on. 

Most  of  the  cases  are  set  up  on  purely  hearsay  evidence  because  it 
has  been  evidence  presented  by  police  officers  to  the  probation  officer 
who  has  made  out  the  report,  witli  no  opportunity  on  the  part  of  the 
child  to  have  defended  himself  of  those  particular  charges  and  in 
many  cases  they  have  increased  to  maybe  20  or  25  charges  until  he  is 
finally  brought  up  formally  before  the  juvenile  authorities,  that  is 
before  the  juvenile  court. 

There  is  no  psychiatric  evaluation  of  that  child.  There  is  no 
psychological  evaluation  of  the  child,  no  physical  evaluation  of  the 
child;  very,  very  little  parental  background. 

There  is  too  much  emphasis  on  the  results  and  not  enough  on  the 
cause,  it  seems  to  me. 

Specifically  I  would  like  to  point  out  the  case  of  a  young  boy.  I 
noted  as  you  said  this  overgrown  boy,  an  overgrown  child  for  his  age. 
He  was  accused  of  the  crime  of  sodomy.  I  then  convinced  two  elderly 
aunts  who  were  his  sole  relatives  in  the  world  to  spend  $20  on  a  psychi- 
atric examination  for  the  boy  before  we  went  to  juvenile  court. 

Fortunately  we  have  some  very  good  psychiatrists  here  and  in  this 
■case  it  was  Dr.  Bennett  we  sent  the  boy  to.  The  parents  were  able  to 
raise  the  $20. 

The  result,  sir,  was  that  Dr.  Bennett  went  a  little  further  as  to  his 
mentality  and  went  actually  into  the  physical  aspect  of  this  boy  and  his 
findings  were  that  this  boy  was  incapable,  he  was  not  developed  down 
there  to  where  he  could  commit  a  crime  of  sodomy. 

That  was  the  end  of  the  case  so  far  as  this  particular  incident. 

It  later  developed  that  there  were  some  boys  in  the  neigliborhood 
-who  didn't  like  him  who  had  put  up  this  charge  against  him. 

Of  course,  that  is  one  case.  I  am  wondering  how  many  more  could 
have  had  that  particular  line  of  help. 

So  I  would  be  vitally  interested  in  why  this  youth  committee  was 
so  instrumental  in  bringing  the  good  doctor  here  to  the  city  to  help 
us  with  our  juvenile  problems. 

I  wouhl  like  to  also  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  speak  to 
you  in  regard  to  pinpointing  a  particular  situation  here  in  the  city  of 
El  Paso,  and  the  county  of  El  Paso,  which  you  do  not  find  elsewhere, 
and  that  is  the  closeness  to  the  border  here  and  the  large  segment  of 
so-called  Latin-American  population. 

I  am  sure  that  you  have  heard  already,  gentlemen,  that  about  90 

gercent  of  the  children  that  are  brought  before  the  juvenile  court  have 
panish  names,  Spanish  backgrounds  and  naturally  we  who  profess 
to  be  leaders  here  in  town  are  very  much  interested  in  bringing  down 
the  juvenile  rate  among  the  Spanish-speaking  people. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  in  all  fairness  that  the  population  here  in 
El  Paso  is  predominantly  about  75  or  80  percent  Spanish  speaking, 
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SO  if  we  liave  75  to  80  percent  of  the  juveniles,  of  course,  the  popula- 
tion could  account  for  it,  that  is  juvenile  delinquents,  but  we  are 
interested  in  bringing  it  down. 

Judge  Ford.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Matthew's  testimony  that  only  one- 
foiu'th  of  the  boys  and  girls  brought  before  him  were  Latin- American 
bovs  and  girls? 

Mr.  Armendariz.  Yes,  but  that  is  the  State  of  Texas.  It  is  true 
that  only  about  a  fourth  of  the  population  down  there  is  Latin- 
American. 

I  am  talking  about  the  local  situation  here  where  last  year  I  think 
under  the  report  made  by  the  juvenile  authorities — I  may  be  quoting 
wrong — 1,043  cases  of  Latin- American  boys  and  girls  compared  to 
386  of  the  so-called  Anglo  boys  and  girls. 

So,  you  see,  you  have  a  tremendous  proportion. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  you  what  I  think,  and  what  the  ones 
that  have  interested  themselves  in  this  problem  think,  are  some  of 
the  reasons,  some  of  the  causes  of  this. 

We  are  not  foolish  enough  to  say,  sir,  that  any  one  or  another  cause 
is  the  greatest  or  the  least,  but  we  know  that  these  are  factors  that 
should  be  considered. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  factors,  and  one  of  the  things  that  you  gen- 
tlemen could  do,  is  the  public  housing.  In  other  words,  in  South 
and  East  El  Paso  we  have  large  segments  of  the  populus  living  in. 
a  small  area.  We  have  a  conglomeration  of  people  in  two-room 
apartments  in  which  one  room  is  the  kitchen  and  sort  of  a  meeting 
room  for  everybody,  and  the  other  is  the  bedroom  with  several  beds. 
That  is  the  only  thing  they  have  with  very  little  ventilation  one  way 
or  the  other. 

You  take  that  situation,  gentlemen,  in  our  picture  of  juvenile  de- 
liquency  and  you  find  many  of  them  right  next  to  each  other;  you 
find  within  them  large  families  and  you  find  that  the  children  cannot, 
and  you  would  not  expect  them  to,  remain  in  these  two  rooms  during 
their  leisure  hours. 

Consequently  you  have  these  children  going  out  of  their  apart- 
ments down  to  the  corner  where  they  are  going  to  congregate  and 
where  there  is  no  facility  for  recreation,  or  trained  personnel,  other 
than  Father  Rahm,  who  is  just  touching  the  surface  because  his  facili- 
ties are  very  limited. 

You  have  all  these  children  that  go  to  the  corner  where  they  get 
together  with  very  little  to  do  and  with  the  natural  and  probable 
consequence  of  that  is  the  concoction  of  feats  of  unlawfulness  and 
w^hat  have  you,  coupled  with  the  diligence  of  the  police  department 
in  picking  tliem  up  when  they  are  down  there  and  charging  them 
with  vagrancy,  curfew  violation,  and  what  have  you,  which  begins 
their  criminal  record  of  which  I  have  talked  to  you  about  before. 

It  begins  in  a  very  serious  form,  a  very  definite  form.  Pretty  soon 
you  find  they  have  been  picked  up  and  the  progressiveness  of  the 
crime,  the  seriousness  of  the  crime,  goes  on  and  on  and  on. 

So  public  housing  or  housing  of  some  sort,  would  be  a  very  definite 
answer  to  the  problem. 

Judge  Ford.  Are  Latin- American  fathers  of  this  area  all  employed  ? 

Mr.  Armendariz,  I  was  getting  into  that  the  next  point. 

The  next  point  I  was  going  to  talk  about  is  the  employment  oppor- 
tunities.    Employment  opportunities  for  the  fathers  first.     You  will': 
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find  that  employment  opportunities,  although  not  admitted  by  most 
of  the  community,  are  very,  very  small  for  the  fathers  of  these  chil- 
dren, not  only  are  employment  opportunities  limited,  but  the  salaries 
are  very  limited. 

You  will  find  that  many,  many  of  the  large  corporations  in  this 
section  of  the  country,  and  I  don't  want  to  mention  any  names  because 
probably  you  gentlemen  already  know  will  not  hire  people  that  are 
fit  for  the  jobs  simply  and  only  for  the  reason  that  they  are  Latin 
Americans,  because  of  their  background  or  race  or  whatever  you  want 
to  call  it,  because  they  are  Latin  Americans. 

That  happens  here  in  El  Paso. 

So  you  find  that  these  people,  most  of  them,  are  working  for  very 
small  salaries  and  that  adds  then  to  the  very  long  hours,  that  adds  to 
the  delinquency  problem  because  you  have  a  father  who  is  w^orking 
long  hours  and  who  comes  home  to  these  many  children  very  tired, 
with  very  little 

Chairman  Langer.  Does  not  Texas  have  a  minimum-wage  and 
minimum-hour  law  ? 

Mr.  Akmendariz.  Yes,  we  have  a  minimum  wage  and  hour  within 
the  very  inadequate  Federal  statute,  sir,  I  might  add,  of  75  cents 
an  hour  as  I  understand  it,  which  is  very,  very  inadequate. 

Judge  Ford.  What  is  the  average  wage  of  the  Latin  American 
father '{ 

Mr.  Armendariz.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say.  The  average  wage 
of  the  common  worker  would  be  right  around  thirty,  thirty-five  a 
week. 

Now,  you  take  that  average  wage,  sir,  and  put  it  with  the  average 
family,  the  size  of  the  average  family,  and  you  see  in  many,  many 
instances  why  many,  many  children  drop  out  of  school  at  an  early  age 
and  are  forced  to  discontinue  their  education,  consequently  adding  to 
the  problem. 

In  other  words,  we  feel  very  definitely  that  this  problem  is  a  long-- 
range  problem ;  that  it  cannot  be  done  away  w4th  today  or  tomorrow 
or  next  year  or  the  year  after ;  that  it  reaches  much  deeper  than  that, 
and  that  we  must  educate,  we  must  preach  to  the  industry  to  offer 
more  opportunities  for  these  people;  that  we  must  preach  to  the 
schools  and  to  the  universities  to  offer  them  more  and  more  scholar- 
ships and  for  the  industry  then  to  absorb  these  people  that  have 
educated  themselves  very  highly. 

I  could  quote  you  many  instances  of  boys  that  have  graduated  right 
here  from  Texas  Western  College,  in  electrical  and  mechanical  engi- 
neers, that  are  now  living  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  or  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  111. ;  because  the  industries  in  this  part  of  the  country  will 
not  absorb  them. 

I  think  that  contributes  a  lot  to  our  juvenile  delinquency  because 
it  prevents  these  people,  these  children,  from  having  within  them 
the  ambition.  They  sort  of  take  the  attitude  that  it  does  not  do  any 
good  to  get  education  because  they  are  not  going  to  be  absorbed  in 
industry. 

Judge  Ford.  Does  the  average  Latin  American  boy  in  this  area 
finish  high  school? 

Mr.  Armendariz.  I  don't  like  that  word  "average."  Let  us  put  it 
this  wa}'  :  I  think  tluit  in  comparison  to  our  population  the  graduates 
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from  hifth  school  are  very,  very  low.  You  will  find  that  many,  many 
of  our  children  quit  school  before  high-school  graduation  that  should 
have  gone  on. 

You  take  the  college  entry  and  college  graduation  is  even  lower, 
the  average  is  very  much  lower. 

We  have  experienced,  however,  gentlemen,  a  very  definite  increase 
in  past  years  in  both  high-school  graduation  and  college  graduation,,, 
which  is  very,  very  encouraging. 

However,  I  still  must  insist  that  it  is  discouraging  to  many  of  them, 
because  they  find  that  even  after  they  have  their  diploma  and  sheep- 
skin and  are  ready  to  go  out  into  industry,  in  this  part  of  the  country 
industry  will  not  absorb  them. 

I  must  say  in  all  fairness  there  are  several  companies  that  have 
reviewed  their  policy  and  are  now  very,  very  eager  in  many  cases  to- 
take  our  boys  after  they  have  graduated. 

However,  the  problem  is  still  there  and  I  believe  that  education  and 
hollering  is  going  to  increase  that  and  consequently  decrease  the  num- 
ber—there is  no  reason  why  we  should  see  1,043  of  our  kids  in  1  year 
go  up  before  the  juvenile  judge. 

Now,  job  opportunities  for  the  father  are  well  enough,  but  job  op- 
portunities for  the  children  are  practically  nonexistent.  I  say  prac- 
tically nonexistent  because  that  is  exactly  the  situation. 

However,  job  opportunities  for  children  everywhere  in  El  Paso  are 
very,  very  limited.  I  think  that  you  will  find  besides  the  actual  hous- 
ing conglomeration,  the  lack  of  facilities ;  I  think  that  the  good  doctor 
brought  it  out  very  well  in  the  particular  case,  and  that  particular 
case  can  be  multiplied  many,  many  times  into  the  feeling  that  has 
crept  into  many  of  the  youngsters  down  there,  that  they  actually 
belong  because  they  have  been  refused  jobs  and  because  they  have 
been,  well,  they  have  been  in  many  cases  and  very  largely  in  south) 
El  Paso,  put  in  separate  schools,  and  such  consideration  as  that. 
■  Judge  Ford.  With  reference  to  the  jobs  of  these  fathers,  do  you 
feel  that  is  the  fault  of  the  Federal  Government,  or  the  city,  as  such. 

In  other  words,  what  can  the  Federal  Government  do  about  it,  thi'5 
subcommittee  ? 

Mr.  Armendariz.  No;  I  don't  see  that  the  Federal  Government,  !\s 
such,  would  be  concerned  with  the  problem  itself. 

Chairman  Langer.  It  would.  The  Federal  Government  sets  the- 
minimum  wage. 

Mr.  Armendariz.  In  that  respect,  it  would. 

Chairman  Langer.  You  know  President  Eisenhower  in  his  state  of 
the  Union  message  recommended  a  much  higher  minimum. 

Mr.  Armendariz.  Except  in  that  respect.  With  the  exception  of 
using  tacit  influence  to  educate,  to  help  educate,  mentioning  it  in  your- 
bulletins  and  that,  to  industry  in  this  pnvt  of  the  country  to  use  more 
and  more  of  the  available  manpower  on  its  work. 

Chairman  Langer.  Do  you  really  believe  that  some  people  are  not 
paying  the  minimum  wage  here  ? 

Mr.  Armendariz.  Sir,  I  wouldn't  say  that  they  are  not  paying  the 
minimum  wage  because  you  have  a  75-cent-an-hour  minimum  wage 
and  if  a  man  makes  $32  a  week,  he  is  earning  the  minimum  wage. 

Chairman  Langer.  You  are  claiming  that  the  minimum  wage  is- 
too  low  ? 
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Mr.  Armendariz.  Vei-y  definitely  the  minimum  wage  is  too  low. 

Mr.  BoBO,  Does  that  minimum  wage  apply  to  people  working  in 
department  stores  and  filling  stations? 

Mr.  Armendariz.  No,  sir;  the  Federal  minimum  wage  applies  tO' 
interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  BoBO.  These  people  are  not  all  employed  in  Federal  industry. 
They  are  working  for  less  than  the  75-cent  minimum. 

Mr.  Armendariz.  That  is  tnie. 

Chairman  Langer.  If  the  Federal  Government  sets  a  minimum 
wage  the  State  undoubtedly  would  have  to  follow.  I  cannot  see  how 
the  State  could  avoid  following  the  minimum  wage.  It  is  a  level  at 
which  almost  all  the  people  would  have  to  come  up. 

Mr.  BoBO.  My  home  State  of  Tennessee,  I  have  to  admit,  does  not 
follow  it  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  unless  they  are  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce. 

Most  of  the  people  there  are  engaged  in  local  industry.  He  is  speak- 
ing of  the  people  dow^n  in  the  local  industry  are  hired  at  $15  a  w^eek. 

I  imagine  that  situation  might  apply  to  the  State  of  Texas  in  the 
South. 

Mr.  Armendariz.  The  point  you  state  is  well  taken.  If  the  Federal 
Government  makes  the  minimum  wage  a  dollar  an  hour  and  industry 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce  would  pay  a  dollar  an  hour  minimum 
wage,  the  State  industry  or  strictly  the  local  industry  Avould  find  it 
hard  to  find  workers  and  would  be  forced  then  to  come  up  to  the  level 
and  the  Government  then  can  indirectly  come  in  with  a  minimum  wage 
for  the  State. 

I  feel  that  that  is  very  definitely  a  possibility  on  that  particular 
point. 

Chairman  LIanger.  I  do  w^ant  to  express  to  the  newspapers  the  deep 
appreciation  of  this  subcommittee  for  the  cooperation  we  have  gotten 
in  the  city  of  El  Paso.  I  want  you  to  know^  that  of  the  cities  we 
have  been  in  the  cooperation  has  not  been  better  than  it  has  been 
right  here.  We  liave  had  civic  clubs,  we  have  had  representatives  of 
the  mayor,  we  have  had  the  judiciary,  we  have  had  the  sheriff,  the 
chief  of  police,  we  have  had  the  various  agencies  represented  by  Mrs. 
Barry  here,  all  coming  in  sitting  down  and  very  informally  helping 
out  on  this  terrific  problem.  I  really  think  El  Paso  is  setting  a  mighty 
fine  example  for  some  of  the  other  towns  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  I  wish  we  could  have  had  the  two  or  three  hundred  mayors 
of  some  of  the  other  towns  all  through  this  hearing  to  see  the  co- 
operation we  have  had  from  the  city  of  El  Paso.  It  has  been  most 
encouraging  to  this  subcommittee,  wouldn't  you  say,  Judge  Ford  ? 

Judge  Ford.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  BoBO.  I  want  to  say  that  extends  back  over  the  period  of  the 
week  of  investigations  which  we  have  made  here.  Everyone  has  been 
most  cooperative  with  the  staff  in  preparing  for  this  hearing. 

Chairman  Langer.  I  want  to  say  the  subcommittee  is  very,  very 
grateful  to  the  people  of  El  Paso. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Armendariz. 

Mr.  Armendariz.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

Chairman  Lange;r.  I  now  declare  the  hearing  adjourned. 

(Thereupon,  at  6:  05  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.) 
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